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INTRODUCTION 


TO THE 


NEW-YORK SPORTING 


MAGAZINE, 


AND 


ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN AND ENGLISII TURF. 


EDITOR'S INTRODUCTION. 


Tar existence of a work of this kind, already pub- 
lished by J. S, Sxinnen, Esq., of Baltimore, and, that 
‘too, with praiseworthy zeal, would deter the proprie- 
tor from the present undertaking, were he not persuaded 
that the wide range of country embraced by the different 
sections of the union, the unprecedented increase of popula- 
tion inthe Southern and Western States, the manifest and 
yarious opportunities to partake of field sports, the in- 
creasing disposition to propagate the thorough-bred horse, 
and the growing taste for the turf, afforded sufficient 
room for another publication, somewhat similar, yet more 
strictly upon the plan of the English Sporting Magazine. 

The getting up this work is not with a view, of either 
rivalling or detracting from the merits of Mr. Skinner’s 
book; on the contrary, the proprietor of this publication 
asks not for a single subscriber at Mr. Skinner’s ex- 
pense, andifa single individual must withdraw from him, 
in order to give this work his support, the proprietor begs 
leave to decline it. The proprictor has contributed to the 
pages of the Turf Register, his full mite, and the same 
friendly disposition towards its proprietor, by which he 
was then actuated, still exists. He repeats, that our wide 
range of country affords ample room for another sporting 
work, and if he did not take the field, it would, at no dis- 
tant date, be occupied by others. 

In endeayouring to confine the present work to the 
outline of the English Sporting Magazine, the editor 
will not undertake to combine in one small periodical, a 
complete Stud Book, Turf Register, Racing Calendar, 
and Sporting Magazine, convinced, that by grasping at 
too much, little room would be left for affording novel, 
interesting, and instructive matter ; the desired object 
would be thus, in a great measure defeated, and the 
whole be rendered, at best, a piece of patch weork, or 
sporting scrap book. 

A STUD BOOK is, in itself, a distinct thing ; it affords 
no sporting matter whatever, not even the performance of 
asingle horse. It is composed solely of pedigrees, and 
the annual disposal of breeding mares, their yearly produce, 
&¢. For example, if we wish to know the pedigree of 
Proserpine, by looking in the index of Mr. Weatherby’s 
General Stud Book, we are referred to vol. i. p. 194, 
where we will find her under the head of her dam Spi- 
letta, together with all the produce of that mare. 


“Spiletta, bred by Sir Robert Eden, in 1749, got by 
Regulus, her dam (Mother Western) by Smith’s son of 
Snake, Lord D’Arcy’s Old Montague, Hautboy, Brimmer. 
1759 ara His Royal Highness’s \ D. of Cumberland 
1764 ch. c. Eclipse, by Marske, .------- Mr. Wildman 
1766 b. f. Proserpine, hy Ditto, -----Duke of Ancaster 


1772 ch.c. Garrick, by Ditto,--------- Loid Abbingdon 
1774 ch, f. Briseis, by Chrysolite,----Duke of Ancaster 
Died in 1776. 


And again, at page 155, of same volume, we find her 
when turned into the breeding stud, with the yearly dis- 
posal that has been made her, her annual produce, &c. 

Proserpine, (Sister to Eclipse) bred by His Royal High- 
ness, the Duke of Cumberland, in 1776. 
1772 b. c. Bellerophon, by Chrysolite, 
1773 ch. c- Montesquieu, by Ditto, 
1774 b. f. Hebe, by Ditto, 
1781 b.c. Falcon, by High Flyer,- 
1775 b. f. Cwlia, by Herod, \ 
1776 b. c. Orestes, by Ditto, 
1779 ch. f. Luna, by Ditto,----Dake of Northumberland 
Proserpine produced nothing after Falcon, and died in 1787. 

A Stud Book, if given fully and correctly, after the 
manner of that published in England by Mr. Weatherby, 
would, in itself, afford matter for a voluminous work ; 
one requiring vast research, much time, strict scrutiny, 
and great labour. ‘This we leave to Mr, Patrick 
Nesbit Edgar, who has promised the sporting community 
such a book, and who will, no doubt, ere long redeem 
his pledge. 

A TURF REGISTER, (by which appellation the 
book published by Mr. Pick, at York, in England, is 
designated,) is also a separate work of some magnitude— 
it was designed to comprise the pedigrees of all horses 
and mares worthy of note, together with a particular and 
entire statement of the performance of such as have sig- 
nalized themselves on the turf, or in any way worthy of 
record, and, in most cases, it gives the yearly produce of 
breeding mares; there are, however, many omitted.— 
Abstract pedigrees sent to the editor by A, B, or C, and 
those often obtained from a second or third hand, without 
a sufficient voucher on the score of authenticity, and thus 
attached to a work of this kind, under the head of Turf 
Register, the editor cannot consider as forming a work 
deserving that character, nor does he believe such an 


\ ----Mr. Pigot 


--Duke of Ancaster 
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EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION. 


imperfect addition would be any recommendation to the 
present publication; nevertheless, he will, at all times, 
with pleasure, insert such pedigrees as come toell authen- 
ticated, apd performances of such horses as he may per 
interesting to his readers, or his correspondents may re- 
quest him to publish. 

THE RACING CALENDAR is also a distinct thing, 
being a detail of all the races held or run on the respec 
tive courses, with the amount of the different purses, 
plates, matches, sweepstakes, and subscriptions. Setting 
forth the names of the horses, their respective pedigrees 
abrevinted, ages, owners, weights carried, distance run, 
how placed at coming in, and sometimes the odds offered 
before starting —It is published monthly, or from time 
to time, and the proprietors of the Sporting Magazine, 
for the accommodation of their readers, attach it in parts, 
the monthly numbers of that work ; but at the conclu- 
sion of each year, it is bound in one volume, and entitled 
“The Racing Calendar.” for that year. 

‘THE SPORTING MAGAZINE consists of original 
matter, compilations and communications on field sports 
and different sporting subjects, such as racing, trotting, 
hunting, coursing, shooting, fishing, cocking, pedestri- 
anism, wrestling, pugilism, und other faney pursuits; 
intelligence as to forthcoming races, subscribers, and 
nominations to the different stakes, bettings, or the 
state of the odds, descriplive accounts of the diiferent 
meetings and races at Newmarket, Doncaster, York, 
Epsom, Ascot, and other principal places; a catalogue 
of the winning horses ofthe year, their respective sires, 
the number and character of the prizes, when and where 
won by each, « list of stallions advertised to stan for 
mares the ensuing season, their respective pedigrees, 
prices, and stations; information on veterinary subjects, 
occasional descriptions illustrated by engravings, with 
the pedigrees and succinct accounts of the performances 
_ of horses which have particularly distinguished themselves, 

together with a space, now and then, given to natural 
history, anecdote, and humour. Such are the topics 
to which the English Sporting Magazine is dedicated, 
and of the like it is proposed to compose the Néw- Fork 

ing Magazine, and Annals of the American and En- 
glish | without aspiring to combine in the same pe- 
riodi rk, a complete General Stud Book, or Turf 
_ Register ; persuaded that aiming at too much, and divi- 
ding the materials, would render incomplete, that, whieh 
in the abstract, might otherwise be perfect, “ fritter away 


its spirit and impair its value.” 

FIELD SPORTS are now better understood and 
more eagerly pursued, than at any preceding period, 
Racing and trotting have both received a vast incrense 
of patronage, many new jockey clubs have been formed, 
additional race courses have been established, old ones’ 
revived, an unprecedented excitement has been got up, 
and new life given to the turf. 

novel plan of inclosing race grotinds, in «uch 
manner as to render them, as it were, a vast amphitheatre, 


Long Island set the example, (which some have already 
followed, and others, no doubt, soon will,) place racing 
establishments of the kind, upon a more permanent basis, 
by insuring to them the command of funds without being 
dependent upon annual subscriptions, always preearious ; 
and while it adds to the magnificence of the scene, the 
convenience of the sportsmen, and comfort of the specta- 
tors, affords great facility on the score of regularity and 
maintaining order. An cothusiastic desire, particularly 
manifest in the South and South-western States, for 
rearing’ and possessing the “ blood stock,” pervades the 
agricultural part of the community, and the high prices of 
late paid and offered, for horses and brood mares of this 
description, promise the enterprising breeder a certain 
remuneration. 

FOX HUNTING, the most exhilarating, and perhaps 
the most adventurous and manly of all rural diversions, is, 
at the same time, assuming « new character, by the for- 
mation of regular clubs, aud is more ardently followed 
than heretofore; nor has the passion for fowling and 
angling been equalled, or those diversions pursued with 
equal ardour or skill at any prior time. 

To méet, then, these progressive improvements and 
predilections, and to afford all possible instruction and in- 
formation within his reach, is the determination of the 
proprictor of this work; convinced that actual participa- 
tion glean and contribute the best history of sports, he 
has made up his resolution to procure from the race 
plain, the covert side, the stable, the veterinary school, 
the forling field, the kennel, the stream, the lake, the 
pul, aud the ring, all that can be interesting or instrue- 
tive, not only to those who participate at this day in 
such sports, but who remember how“ fields were won,” 
and doting on the “ joys of their dancing days,” are 
rejoiced to read them in their closets, or hear them reci- 
ted at the jovial board—and if the editor should now and 
then, hy apicturesque and animated description of some 
interesting race, be so fortunate as to frank, av it were, 
the aged, the infirm, or distant amateur, to the Passing and 
exhilarating scenes of the Union Course, Dutchess, the 
Central, Tree Hill, Newmarket, Petersburgh, Broad Roek, 
Fairfield, Norfolk, Charleston, Columbin, Washington, 
Ke, &e., he will consider his endeavours amply repaid. 
To effect this object, no time or expense will be Spared ; 
and to render the work unequivocally perfect, he solicits 
aid in the shayie of free communications, from all who 
lead the proud courser to the post, who cheer the 
‘silver-mouthed” pack along, who * exercise freely their 
levelling skill,” who lure from the eddying pool the 
Led silver'd trout in speckled pride,"—the gentlemen of 
the pit, and'those of the funcy—from all he asks similar 
favours, sanguine in the hope that they will be afforded ; 
and believing, because “ enrnest in Inbouring,” that the 
New-York Sporting Magazine, and Annals of the Ameti- 
ean and English Turf, will be second to no other publica. 
tion of its kind, and become a complete and authentic 
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record, and amusing narrative, of all within its sphere, 
connected with manly sport or interesting to sportsmen. 

‘The terms of subscription may to some appear high, but 
the charge of two engravings monthly, the labour, time, 
and money, necessarily expended in keeping up a sup- 
ply of the large portion of original matter which it is 
contemplated to furnish; the size, style, and execution of 
the work, will, nevertheless, leave to the proprietor a mea- 
gre remuneration, 

What has been done well by others, we will erldea- 
vour to do better, and if being perfectly conversant with 
matters relating to the turf, andthe racing stable, hunt- 
ing, fowling, and fishing, acquired by attentive observation 


and practice, during upwards of thirty-five years, added 
to no small share of veterinary knowledge, can qualify the 
editor for the task, he may look forward witha prospect 
of success. 

To render the work most acceptable to those, the 
“wise, who on exercise depend,” and who deem such “ the 
best kind of physic for mending a bad constitution and 
preserving a good one,” “to staunch and true sports 
men,” will be his pride. Such the editor hopes will 
not be the more inclined to withhold their patronage, 
should they, in the editorial productions, recognize the 
pen of 


AN OLD TURFMAN. 
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KING’S PLATE ARTICLES. 

1.—Every horse, mare, or gelding, that runneth for the 
said Plates, shall carry twelve stone, fourteen pounds 
to the stone, three heats.* 

2.—Every person that putteth in a horse, mare, or gelding, 
for the said Plate, is to show such horse, mare, or geld- 
ing, with the marks, name, and name of the owner, to 
be entered at the King’s Stables in Newmarket, the day 
before they run; and shall then produce a certificate 
under the hand of the breeder, that his horse, mare, or 
gelding, be no more than _years old the grass before. 

3.—Every horse, mare, or gelding, that runneth, is to start 
between the hours of one and fourin the afternoon ; and 
to be allowed half an hour between each heat to rub. 

4.—Every horse, mare, or gelding, that*ranneth on the 
wrong side of the posts or flags, or is distanced in any 
of the heats, shall have no share of the said Plates, 
nor be suffered to run any more. 

5.—The horse, mare, or gelding, that winneth any two 
heats, winneth the Plate; but if three several horses, 
mares, or geldings, win each of them a heat, then those 
three, and only they, to run.a fourth heat, and the horse, 
mare, or gelding, that winneth the fourth heat, shall 
have the Plate. 

6.—And each horse's, mare’s, or gelding’s place, as he or 
they come in, by the ending post, each heat, as Ist, 2d, 
3rd, &e. shall be determined by such judges as shall be 
appointed for that purpose by the Master of the Horse. 
And in case any horse, mare, or gelding, shall be then 
or after proved to be above the age of years, the 
grass before, the owner or owners of such horse, mare, 
or gelding, shall be made incapable of ever running for 
any of the King’s Plates hereafter. 

7—As many of the riders as shall cross, jostle, or strike, 
or use any other foul play, as shall be judged by such 
person or persons as shall be appointed by the Master 
of the Horse, such rider shall be made incapable of ever 
riding any horse, mare or gelding, for any of his Majes- 
ty’s Plates hereafter; and such owner shall have no 


benefit of that Plate ; but such owner may be permitted 
to run any horse, mare, or gelding, for any other of his 
Majesty’s Free Plates hereafier. 
8.—Every rider shall, immediately after each heat be run, 
be obliged to come to the usual place of weighing, with 
his horse, mare, or gelding, then and there to alight, and 
not before, and there to weigh to the satisfaction of the 
judges appointed for that purpose. 
9.—And in case of neglect or refusal thereof, such owners 
and riders shall be immediately declared incapable of 
running or riding any more for this, or any of his Ma- 
jesty’s Plates hereafter. 
10.—And in case any difference shall arise relating to their 
ages, or in their running, or to these his Majesty’s 
Orders, &c. the same to be determined by such person 
or persons as shall be appointed by the aforesaid Mas- 
ter of the Horse. 
** These Articles will continue in force for succeeding | 
years, unless directed to the contrary by his Majesty. 
iL> A slight alteration will be observed in the Eighth 
Rule, as to the place where the jockey is to dismount—this 
was made with thesanction of His Grace the Duke of Leeds, 
when Master of the Horse to his Majesty, P 


FORM OF A CERTIFICATE 
OF HAVING WON A KING’S PLATE. - 


Tnese are to Certify, Thathis Majesty’s Plate of a Hun-— 


dred Guineas was won at the { 
day of 183 , by 8 horse 
called % 
A. B. Steward, . 
C. D, Clerk of the Course. 

r= * Lond Lieutenant of 


ie County. 
The Earl of Albemarle, 


Master of the Horse to his Majesty. 


3.) Saat it is altered to One Heat, and different weights are appointed. 
Tn the country the Lord Lieutenant, orthe person ap) edb, de- 
cides where the horses are to be shown; and the Rules for the King's 
Plates at Newmarket are applicable to the country. 


*If the Lord Lieutenant be officially out of the Kin, dom, the signature 
of the Vice Lieutenant in adnatesibles "The Certificates Yor the Ascot 


Heath Plates must be signed by the Mi f his Maj Hounds, 
inatead of the Lord Dicnena ga a 
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[ The signature of the Lord Lieutenant alone is sufficient, 
but that can seldom be obtained without first producing 
tohim a certificate signed by the Steward and Clerk of 
the Course.] 

N.B. The certificate, when properly signed, is payable 
at sight to the winner of the plate, (or to any other person, 
if endorsed by the winner,) at the Office of the Clerk of his 
Majesty’s Stables, in the Royal Mews, Pimlico. 

‘The Plates at Cuester, Epinsurcn, and Goopwoon, and 
the Hunters’ Plate at Ascor, being given from a different 
fund, the certificates are to be addressed to the Keeper of 
the Privy Purse. 

iL} Since the alteration in the Act of Parliamentrespect- 
ing stamps for receipts, the Clerk of the Stables requires the 
person presenting a certificate for payment, to provide a re- 
ceipt stamp of the proper value, which at presentis two shil- 
lings and sixpence. 


‘RULES 
CONCERNING 


HORSE RACING IN GENERAL; 
WITH A DESCRIPTION OF 


A POST AND HANDICAP MATCH. 


Horses take their ages from Mayday, i.e. a horse foaled 
any time in the year 1831, will be deemed a year old on 
the Ist of May, 1832. 


Four Inches are a Hand. 
Fourteen Pounds are a Stone. 


1, Carcn Weights are, each party to appoint any person 
to ride without weighing, 

2. Give-and-take Plates are, fourteen hands to carry stated 
weights according to age; all above, or under, to carry extra, 
or be allowed the proportion of seven pounds to an inch. 

3. A Post Match is to insert the age of the horses in the 
article, and to run any horse of that age, without declaring 
‘what horse, till he come to the post to start. 

4. A Handicap Match, is A, B, and ©, to put an equal 
sum each into a hat; C, who is the handicapper, makes a 
match for A, and B, who, when they have perused it, put 
their hands into their pockets, and draw them out closed ; 
then they open them together, and if both have money in 
their hands, the match is confirmed; if neither have money, 
itis nomatch. In both cases, the handicapper draws all the 
money ontof the hat; but if one has money in his hand, and 
the other none, then it is no match; and he that has 
im his hand is entitled to the deposit in the hat. 

5. Horses not entitled to start without producing a proper 
certificate of their age, if required, at the time appointed in 
the articles, except where aged horses are included, and in 
that case a junior horse may enter without a certificate as to 
age, provided he carry the same weight as the aged. 

6. No person shall start more than one horse, of which he 
is the owner, either wholly or in part, and either in his own 
name or that of any other person, for any race for which 
heats are run. 

7. The horse that has his head at the ending-post first, 
wins the heat. 

. 8. For the best of the plate, where three heats are run, the 
horse is second that wins one heat. 


money 


9. For the best of the heats, the horse is second that beats 
the other horses twice out of three times, though he do not 
win a heat. 

10. Where a plate is won by two heats, the preference of 
the horses is determined by the places they get in the second 
heat. 

11. Where a plate or subscription is given for the winner 
of the best of three heats, a horse to win the prize, must be 
the actual winner of two heats, even though no horse appear 
against him for both or either of the heats. 

12, When three horses have each won a heat, they only 
must start fora fourth, and the preference amongst them 
will be determined by it, there being before no difference 
amongst them. 

13. In running of heats, if it cannot be decided which 
horse is first, the heat goes for nothing, and they may all 
start again, except it be between two horses that had each 
won a heat. 

14. Ifa rider fall from his horse, and the horse be rode in 
by a person that is sufficient weight, he shall take his place 
the same as if his rider had not fallen, provided he go back to 
the place where the rider fell. 

15. Jockies must ride their horses to the usual place for 
weighing the riders, and he that dismounts before, or wants 
weight, is distanced; unless he be disabled by an accident 
which should render him incapable of riding back, in which 
case he may be led or carried to the seale, 

16. Horses’ plates or shoes not allowed in the weight. 

17. Horses running on the wrong side of a post and not 
turning back are distanced. 

18. Horses drawn before the plate is won are distanced. 

19. Horses are distanced if their riders cross or jostle. 

20. All complaints of foul riding must be made before or 
at the time the jockey is weighed. 

21. No distance in a fourth heat. 

22. A confirmed bet cannot be off, but by mutual consent, 
except in the cases hereinafter mentioned, 

23. Either of the betters may demand stakes to be made, 
and on refusal, declare the bet to be yoid. 

24. Ifa better be absent on the day of running, a public 
declaration of the bet may be made on the Course, and a de- 
mand whether any person will make stakes for the absent 
party, and if no person consent to do so, the bet may be de- 
clared void. 

25. Bets agreed to be paid, or received in London, or any 
other particular place, cannot be declared off, on the Course. 

26. Ifa match or sweepstakes be made for any particular 
day in any race-week, and the parties agree to change the 
day to any other in the same week, all bets must stand; 
but if the parties agree to run the race ina different week, 
all bets made before the alteration shall be void. 

27. The person who lays the odds has a right to choose a 
horse or the field; when a person has chosen a horse, the 
field is what starts against him; but there is no field with- 
out one horse starts against him. i 

28, Bets and stakes made in guineas are paid in pounds. 

29. If odds are laid without mentioning the horse before 
the race is over, the bet must be determined by the state of 
the odds at the time of making it. 

} 30. Bets made in running are not determined till the plate 
is won, if that heat be not mentionedat the time of running. 

31. A bet made after the heat is over, if the horse betted 
on, does not start, is void. ; 

32. Bets determined, though the horse does notstart, when 
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the words “absolutely run or pay,” or “ play or pay,” are 
made use of in betting. 

33. Where two horses run a dead heat for a sweepstakes or 
plate, and the parties agree to divide the stakes equally, all 
bets between those wo horses, or between either of them 
and the field, must be settled by the money betted being put 
together, and divided equally between the parties. If, after 
the dead heat, an unequal division of the stakes be agreed 
upon, then the money betted shall be put together, and be 
divided between the parties in the same proportion as the 
stakes shall have been divided. Ifa bet be made on one of 
the horses that ran the dead heat against a horse that was 
beaten in the race, he, who backed the horse that ran the 
dead heat, wins half his bet. If the dead heat be the first 
event of a double bet, the bet shall be yoid. 

34. Bots made on horses winning any number of races 
within the year, shall be understood, however, the expression 
may be varied, as meaning the year of our Lord, 

35. Money given to haye a bet laid shall not be returned, 
though the race be not run. 

86, Matches and bets are void on the decease of either 
party before the match or bet is determined. 

37. A horse walking over or receiving forfeit shall not be 
deenied a winner. 

88. An untried stallion, or mare, is one whose produce has 
afeyer run in public. 

39. A maiden horse, or mare, is one that has never won, 

40. It being an established rule that no person can enter 
and run, either in his own name, or in the name of any oth- 
er person, two horses of which he is wholly or in part the 
owner, for any plate, and doubts haying arisen as to the 
true definition of the word “plate,” the Stewards of the 
Jockey Club have decided, that where a sum of money is 
given to be run for, without any stake being made by the 
owners of the horses, (the entrance-money, whether given 
to the owner of the second horse, or applied to the Racing 
Fund, not being considered a stake,) such prize shall be con- 
strued to be @ plate. But where a stake is deposited by the 
owners of the horses, which is to go to the winner; and an 
additional sum of money, ora cup, piece of plate, or other 
reward, is offered as a prize to the winner, even though such 
addition shall be denominated a plate by the donor, such 
race shall be deemed and taken to be a sweepstakes, and not 
a plate. 


RULES AND ORDERS 


OF THE 
ENGLISH JOCKEY CLUB. 


1, The former Rules and Orders of the Jockey Club were 
repealed from the 31st December, 1828, and the following 
Rules and Orders, with such additions and alterations, as may 
from time to time be made therein, are thence substituted 
and to be acted upon. 

RESPECTING THE STEWARDS. 

2. The three members of the Jockey Club, now acting as 
Stewards, shall be continued in their office till the next an- 
‘nual meeting of the Jockey Club, when the senior Steward 
(the one who has been the longest in office) shall quit his 
situation immediately after settling the accounts at that meet- 
ing, and shall then name a member of the Jockey Club to 
succeed him, subject to the approbation of the remaining 


Stewards, and of the Members of the Jockey Club then pre- 
sent; and, at eyery ‘subsequent annual meeting, the then 
senior Steward shall in like manner retire and name his suc- 
cessor. 

8, If any difference of opinion should arise on such nomi- 
nation, it shall be decided by a majority of the Members 
present; which majority must include one (at least) of the 
continuing Stewards; if both the continuing Stewards are 
in the minority, then there shall be a fresh nomination. 

4, If any of the Stewards should die or resign between 
the periods of the annual meetings, the surviving or continu- 
ing Stewards may appoint a Member of the Club to succeed 
the deceased or declining Steward, and to stand in his placein 
point of seniority; but such nomination shall be notified to 
the Club at their next annual, or at any special meeting to 
be called for the purpose, and shall then be subject to the like 
approbation, as in the case of a senior Steward retiring at 
the expiration of his Stewardship. 

5. All disputes relating to racing at Newmarket, or bets on 
racing elsewhere, if any of the parties interested should re- 
quest the interference of the Stewards, shall be determined 
by the three Stewards and two referees, (who shall be mem- 
bers of the Club) one to be chosen by each of the parties 
concerned, if either of them shall desire to have referees. If 
only two Stewards be present, they shall fix upon a third 
person, being a member of the Club, in lieu of the absent 
Steward ; but the Stewards, if they think fit, may call in any 
other members of the Jockey Club to their assistance, or 
may refer the case to a general meeting of the Jockey Club, 
if the importance or difficulty of the matter in dispute shall 
appear to them to require it. 

6. If any dispute arising elsewhere than at Newmarket 
shall be referred to the Stewards of the Jockey Club, and 
they shall think fit to take it into consideration, the matte} 
must relate to Horse Racing, the facts or points of differ- 
ence be reduced into writing, and be sent by or with the 
sanction of the Stewards where the matter in question oc-— 
curred, and the parties must agree, in writing, to abide by the 
decision of the Stewards of the Jockey Club: 

7. The three Stewards, or any two of them, shall have 
full power to make such regulations as they may think pro- 
per in regard to the course and exercise ground. 

8. The three Stewards shall have the power of appoint- 
ing such person or persons as they may choose, to keep the 
Coffee Room, the match-book, receive the stakes, and collect, 
the entrance-money and all other funds belonging to the 
Jockey Club; and the Stewards shall be responsible to the 
Jockey Club for all the money collected, as belonging to the 
Club. They shall also have the power to appoint the Judge 
of the races, Clerk of the Course, and other servants of the 
Club. 7 ‘ 

9. The stewards shall fix the hour of starting for each 
race, by nine o’clock in the evening preceding the day of 
running, and notice of the time of starting is to be fixed up 
in the Coffee Room immediately afterwards. us 

10, The Stewards shall produce an account of the funds 
and disbursements of the Jockey Club at the annual meeting 
in each year, 

RESPECTING THE ADMISSION OP NEW MEMBERS :— 
FOR THE JOCKEY CLUB, 

11. The ballot for members of the Jockey Club shall be 
in the New Rooms at Newmarket, or in such other place as 
the Stewards shall appoint, on the Tuesday in the First 
Spring Meeting, and the Tuesday in the Second October 
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Meeting of each year. Each candidate must be proposed by 
a member, and his Christian and surname, and usual place of 
abode, with the name of the member proposing him, put up 
in the Dining and Card Rooms, at Newmarket, (or in such 
other place as the Stewards shall appoint,) on or before the 
Tuesday in the Meeting preceding the ballot. Nine members 
(at the least) shall ballot; and two black balls shall exclude, 


FOR THE NEW ROOMS. 
12. The ballot for members of the New Rooms may be 
in any of the seven established Meetings at Newmarket, 
Each candidate must be proposed by a member of the Jockey 
Club, and his Christian and surname and usual place of 
abode, with the name of the member proposing him, put up 
in the Dining and Card Rooms at Newmarket, (or in such 
other place as the Stewards shall appoint,) on the day preced- 
ing the ballot. The ballot shall be in the morning, between 
the hours of eleven and one, or in the afternoon, between 
the hours of four and six. Members of the Jockey Club 
only shall be allowed to ballot. Nine members (at least) 
shall ballot, and two black balls shall exclude. If eighteen 
members ballot, there must be three black balls to exclude. 

13, A member of any of the Clubs in St. James’s-street, 
known by the names of White’s, Brookes’s, and Boodle’s, 
may be admitted a member of the New Rooms without bal- 
lot, on paying the same sum for his admission, and the same 
subscription, as are required of members chosen by ballot. 

FOR THE COFFEE ROOM. 

14. The ballot for members of the Coffee Room shall be in 
the Coffee Room at Newmarket, (or at such other place as 
the Stewards shall appoint, ) on any day in the present seven 
established Meetings, between the hours of eleven and one 
o'clock in the morning. Each candidate must be proposed 
by a member of the Jockey Club, and his Christian and sur- 
name and usual place of abode, with the name of the mem- 
ber proposing him, be put up in the Coffee Room the day be- 
fore the ballot. Members of the Jockey Club only can bal- 
lot. ‘Twelve members (at least) must ballot, and two black 
balls shall exclude. 

15. Any member of the New Rooms may become a 
member of the Coffee Room, on signifying his wish to be so 
to any of the Stewards, or to the keeper of the Coffee Room, 
sand paying for his admission and subscription, as members 
chosen by ballot are required to do. 

16. A person, though chosen, shall not be considered as a 
member of any of these Clubs, until he shall have paid the 
usual sums for the admission and subscription of a new 
member. And the name of every member whose subscrip- 
tion shall be in arrear for one year, shall be placed over the 
chimney-piece in'the New Rooms, and in the Coffee Room 
at Newmarket, in the Craven Meeting of each year. Andif| 
such arrear be not paid by the end of the following Second 
Spring Meeting, he shall cease to he a member, and shall not 
be again admitted as a member until his arrears be paid, and 
until he be again chosen by ballot. 

AS TO NOMINATIONS. 

17. In all nominations and entrances for stakes, subscrip- 
tions, and plates, of horses, &c. which have not started be- 
fore the time of naming or entering, the sire, dam, and 

of the horse, &c. named or entered, must be mention- 
‘ed, if known, unless the dam has a name which is to be found 
“in the Stud Book or Racing Calendar, in which case the 


‘name of the sire and dam will be sufficient. If the horse, 
ee. named or entered be own brother or sister toany horse, 


’ 


&c. having a name in the Stud Book or Racing Calendar, it 
will be sufficient to name itas such. If the dam or grandam 
be sister, (but which sister must be specified, if there be more 
than one,) or dam, or grandam of any horse, &e. having a 
name in the Stud Book or Racing Calender, it will be suffi- 
cient to mention her as such. If the dam or grandam is not 
known, the sire of the horse, &c. must be mentioned, to- 
gether with such other particulars as will be sufficient to 
identify the animal. If a horse has once appeared in the 
Racing Calendar by a name and his pedigree, it will be suffi- 
cient afterwards to mention him by his name only, even 
though he has never started. If the dam was covered by 
more than one stallion, the names of all of them must be 
mentioned. , 

18. If any horse, &c. shall be named or entered without 
being identified as before directed, he shall not be allowed to 
start in the race, but his owner shall be liable to pay the for- 
feit, or, if a play or pay race, the whole stake. All bets on 
a horse so disqualified for starting shall be void. 

19: No person who has once subscribed a stake shall be 
allowed to withdraw his name, and no nomination shall be 
altered in any respect, after the time of closing, without the 
consent of all the parties, in the race, being first obtained. 

20, In every sweepstakes in which there shall be any al- 
lowance of weight tothe produce of untried horses or mares, 
such allowance shall be claimed on the article by each sub- 
scriber before the expiration of the time of naming; and if 
not so claimed, no allowance shall be made, even though the 
horse or mare should prove to haye been untried at the time 
of naming. 


RESPECTING STAKES AND BETS. 


21. All stakes for matches, subscriptions, and sweepstakes, 
shall be made before the hour of starting for the first race of 
the day, in cash, bank-bills, or banker’s notes, payable on de- 
mand, and be paid into the hands of the person appointed by 
the Stewards to receive the same; and in default thereof by 
any person, he shall pay the whole stake as a loser, whether 
his horse come in first or not, unless such person shall haye 
previously obtained the consent of the party or parties with 
whom he is not engaged, to his not staking. But this rule 
is not to extend to bets, which are to be paid and received as 
if no such omission had happened. 

22, A day-book shall be kept by the person appointed by 
the Stewards to receive the stakes; in which shall be enter- 
ed an account of all matches, subscriptions, and Sweepstakes, 
to be run for; and as the different stakes are made, they shall 
be entered therein as paid, 

23, Five pounds per cent. shall be allowed on all forfeits 
under £100 declared to the Keeper of the Match-book, at or 
before ten o'clock the evening before running; and if the for- 
feit amount to £100 and upwards, £10 per cerit. shall be al- 
lowed. All forfeits shall be paid before twelye o'clock at 
night of the day fixed for the race, and on those forfeits 
which shall not be so paid, the deduction for the timely de- 
claration of such forfeits shall not be allowed, ‘ 

24. No person shall start any horse, &c. unless he shall 
have paid all former stakes and forfeits to the Keeper of the 
Match-book, before the time fixed for starting the first race of 
each day on which he intends to start his horse, &c. And 
this rule is declared to extend to all other places, as well as 
Newmarket, where races are run, azd engagements entered 
into by members of the Jockey Club. And itis recommend 
ed to the consideration of the Stewards of other races, where 
members of this Club are not amongst the subscribers. 
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At the expiration of each Meeting, a list of all stakes and 
forfeits due at Newmarket, shall be exhibited in the Coffce 
Room at Newmarket ; anda similar list, and alsoa list of all 
stakes and forfeits due elsewhere, which the persons claiming 
them shall transmit (free of postage) shall be posted at Mr. 
Weatherby’s office, in Oxenden-street. 

And where any person shall haye bought a horse, with his 
engagements, this rule, as to all the engagements subsisting 
at the time of the purchase, and to be run for subsequently 
thereto, shall be considered as extending to the purchaser, 
whether those engagements were entered into by the vender 
or any other person; and such horse, in whosoever hands he 
may be, shall not be allowed to start for any race, until all 
the stakes due for such engagements shall have been paid. 
But in default of payment by the purchaser, the original sub- 
scriber to such engagements shall not be exonerated from his 
liability to make them good. 

25. If any bet shall be made from signal or indication, 
after the race has been determined, such bets shall be consider- 
ed as fraudulent and void, and shall not be paid. And if any 
servant belonging to a member of this society shall be found 
to have betted from any such signal, or shall be concerned 
in making such signal, he shall be dismissed from his service, 
and not further employed by any member of this society. 

26. All stakes and bets, whether expressed to be in guineas 
or pounds, shall be paid in pounds sterling. 

27. All double bets shall be considered as play or pay bets. 

28. All bets depending between any two horses, shall be 
yoid, if those horses become the property of the same per- 
son, or of his avowed confederate, subsequently to the bets 
being made. 

29. All bets between particular horses shall be void, if 
neither of them happens to be the winner, unless agreed by 
the parties to the contrary, 

80. If a match or sweepstakes be made for any particular 
day in any race-week, and the parties agree to change the 
day to any other in the same week, all bets must stand; but 
if the parties agree to run the race in a different week, all 
bets made before the alteration shall be yoid. 

31. When the riders of any horses brought out to run for 
any race are called upon, by the person appointed to start 
them, to take their places for that purpose, the owner of every 
horse which comes up to the post shall be considered as liable 
to pay his whole stake, and all respecting such horses shall 
be considered as play or pay bets, 

TRIALS. 

32. No person shall try the horse, &c. of any other per- 
son, than his declared confederate, without giving notice of 
such trial, by inscribing the name or proper description of the 
horse, &c. tried, and the name of his owner, in the trial book, 
kept at the Coffee Room, Newmarket, within one hour after 
the trial has taken place; or by nine o'clock in the morning, 
in case the trial shall have taken place at an earlier hour; 
and the hour of running such trial, and also the hour of 
making the entry, shall be noted in the trial-book. And in 
case any trial shall not be so entered, the groom having the 
care of the horse running with the trial horse, and being pre- 
sent at the trial, or if not present, then the owner of any 
hors¢ running with such trial horse, shall forfeit and pay to 
the Stewards of the Jockey Club, the penalty or sum of £10 
for every such offence; but the Stewards shall have the 
power to mitigate such penalty to not less than £5 in case 
it shall fall upon any groom. 
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33. Every bet made upon or against any horse running in 
atrial, between the time of such trial and the entering it in 
the trial-book, whether it be entered within the time prescrib- 
ed or not, shall be void. 

34. Every engagement made with any horse, &c. running 
in a tal, between the time of such trial and the entering of 
it in the trial-book, whether it be entered within the time 
prescribed or not, shall not be run, but the owner of such 
tried horse shall be considered as haying declared forfeit, and 
be liable to pay the forfeit accordingly, unless his opponents, 
or any of them, shall desire to hold him to his engagement. 
And in case any horse so tried shall have started for and won 
any race made subsequently to the trial, and before the entry 
of it in the trial-book, his owner shall not be entitled to the 
stake so won; and, in case he shall have actually received it, 
he shall pay it back into the hands of the stakeholder, who 
shall pay it over to the owner of the second horse, or, in case 
of a match, shall pay it over to the owner of the beaten 
horse; but if such horse shall have lost such race, his owner 
shall not be entitled to claim or to be repaid his stake or de- 
posit for such race; and in those cases such disqualification 
shall attach to the horse, without regard to any change of 
the property in him; and if, with respect to the disqualifica- 
tion, there shall be any difficulty in ascertaining the horse 
or horses tried, the owner of the horse or horses so tried 
shall be bound, on the request of the Stewards, to declare to 
them which of his horses ran in such trial, and in case he 
shall decline so to do, the Stewards shall have the power to 
fix the disqualification upon any one or more of the horses 
of such owner, at their option. 

35. No notice of trial shall be required, where the trial is 
run at a greater distance than twenty-five miles from New- 
market. 

36. The day, with respect to the engaging of the ground 
for trials, shall be divided into two periods; that is, previ- 
ously to eight o’elock in the morning, and subsequently to 
two in the afternoon, from the first day of the Craven Meet- 
ing, to the end of the Houghton Meeting; and previously to 
nine o’clock in the morning, and subsequently to two in the 
afternoon, during the rest of the year. No one stable-keeper 
shall engage the ground for both those periods on the same 
day, nor for more than two of those periods in the same 
week. 

37. Notice for engaging the ground, shall, atleast one day 
before the day it is used, be entered in a book to be kept for 
that purpose, at the Coffee Room at Newmarket. And no 
notice or warning shall be deemed sufficient, unless given 
as before directed. 

38. If any person shall be detected in watching a trial, or 
shall be proved to have employed any person to watch a 
trial, he shall be served with notice to keep off the heath; 
and if in the employment of any member of the club, or of 
any groom or rider employed by any member of the club, he 
shall be dismissed from his service, and not again employed. 

THE CUP AND WHIP. 

39. The Cup may be challenged for on the Monday or 
Tuesday in the First Spring Meeting in each year; to be 
run for over the B.C., on Tuesday, in the First October 
Meeting following, by horses, &c. the property of members 
of the Jockey Club; four years old carrying 7st. 11ib., five / 
years old, Sst. 8tb., six years old, Sst. 13th, and aged, Qst. 
Each person, at the time of challenging, is to subscribe his 
name toa paper to be hung up in the Coffee Room, at 
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Newmarket, and deliver to the Keeper of the Match-book, the 
name or description of the horse, &e. sealed up, which shall 
be kept till six o’clock on the Saturday evening of that week ; 
and if not accepted, or only one challenger, to be returned 
unopened; but if accepted, or if more than one challenger, 
| to be then opened and declared a match or sweepstakes for 200 
soy. each, play or pay. If the challenge be not accepted, the 
cup to be delivered to the Keeper of the Match-book, in the 
Meeting ensuing the challenge, for the person who may be- 
come entitled to the same. 

40. The Whip may be challenged for on the Monday or 
Tuesday in the Second Spring or Second October Meeting 
in each year, and the acceptance must be signified, or the 
whip resigned, before the end of the same Meeting. If 
challenged for and accepted in the Spring, to be run for on 
the Tuesday, in the Second October Mcetiug following; and 
if in the October, on the Thursday in the Second Spring 
Meeting following; B. C. weight, 10st., and to stake 200 
soy. each, play or pay. 

tae £1 PER CENT. PLATES. 

Al. The stakeholder shall deduct £1 per cent. upon all 
sums won at Newmarket, in sweepstakes or matches, where 
the clear sum to be received by the winner, over and above 
his own stake, shall amount to £100 or more, (unless the 
winner shall object to allowing such deduction to be made,) 
and the money so raised shall be disposed of in the follow- 
ing manner; yiz. 

Two handicap plates of £100 each, for four, five, six 
years old, and aged horses, shall be annually given to be run 
for; one in the Second October Meeting, A. F., and the 
other in the Houghton Meeting, from the D. I. Andif any 
horse-keeper shall object to contribute to the aboye fund, he 


inserted in the list in the Coffee Room. And if any horse 
shall run in a race, carrying more than 2h. above his weight, 
without such declaration having been made, or, if after the 
race, on weighing the jockey, he shall not prove to have rid- 
den the weight which it was declared the horse should carry, 
or shall have ridden more than 21s. above the weight declared, 
then such horse shall not be considered the winner of the 
race, even though he should come in first, but shall be placed 
as the last horse in the race, and his owner shall pay the 
stake, as for a beaten horse. 


45. The persons appointed by the Stewards to weigh the 
jockies, shall, immediately after each day’s race, report to the 
Keeper of the Match-book how much each horse carried, 
where he carried more than 2lb. above the specified weight. 
And the Keeper of the Match-book is, as soon after as may 
be, to communicate such report to the Stewards, or one of 
them. And the weight each horse actually carried, if more 
than 2t). above his weight, shall be published in the first list 
printed after the race, and also in the account published in 
the Racing Calendar. 

46. Every groom shall have his horse at the post, ready 
to start, within five minutes of the time appointed by the 
Stewards. And every jockey is to be there, ready to Start, 
within the same time, And every groomand jockey making 
default herein, shall forfeit £5 to be paid to the Keeper of 
the Match-book, and by him accounted for to the Stewards. 


47. The person appointed to start the horses shall mark in 
his list the time when the horses in each race actually started ; 
and, if there have been any false starts, the first of them 
shall be considered as the time of starting for that race. And 
he shall make a report thereof to the Keeper of the Match- 


will not be allowed to start a horse for either of those plates. 
THE STAKEHOLDER AT NEWMARKET. 

42. The stakeholder at Newmarket shall he allowed to re- 
tain out of the stakes in his hands, the following fees, for 
his trouble; viz. 

For every match, one pound. 

For every plate, one pound. 

For every subscription or sweepstakes, where the whole 
stake exceeds £100, and does not amount to £1000, two 
pounds. 

For every sweepstakes, where the whole stake amounts to 
£1000 or upwanls, five pounds. 

RELATING TO OTHER MATTERS NOT BEFORE SPECIFIED. 

43. If for any plate, sweepstakes, or subseription, the first 
two horses shall come in so near together, that the judge shall 
not be able to decide which won, those two horses shall run 
for such prize over again, half an hour after the last race on 
the same day ; the other horses which started shall be deem- 
ed losers, and be entitled to their respective places, as if the 
race had been finally determined the first time. 

44. Eyery person who shall ride for a race at Newmarket 
shall be weighed immediately after the same, and shall be 
allowed 2m, above the weight specified for his horse to carry, 
and no more, unless the weight he actually rode be declared 
_ as the weight he intended to ride, as hereinafter mentioned. 
The owner of every horse which shall be intended to carry 
more than 2%. above his weight, shall, by himself or his ser- 
vant, declare to one of the Stewards, or to the Keeper of the 
Match-book, before ten o'clock on the morning of the day on 
which the race is run, what ‘weight he intends his horse to 
tarry, including the 2h. allowed, which shall be immediately 


book, in the afternoon of the day the races are run. And if 
any delay beyond the allowed time shall have taken place, he 
shall state by whom, or by what cause, the delay was occa- 
sioned. He shall regulate his watch by the Coffee Room 
clock, which shall be considered as the true time for this pur- 
pose. 

48. If any horse, &c. intended to be entered for any plate 
or subscription, where entrance is required, shall be engaged 
to run on the day of entrance, he shall not be obliged to show 
at the time of entrance; but if he have not before run at 
Newmarket, he shall show at the place of entrance, within 
one hour after his engagements are over. But no horse that 
has before run at Newmarket, need be shown at the time 
of entrance, or afterwards. 

49, When any match is made in which crossing and jost- 
ling are not mentioned, they sliall be understood to be barred. 

50. When any match or sweepstakes shall be made, and 
no weight mentioned, the horses shall carry 8st. 71». each. 
And if any weight is given, the highest weight shall be 8st. 
7h. 
51. When any match or sweepstakes shall be made, and 
no course mentioned, the course shall be that which is usu- 
ally run by horses of the same age as those engaged : viz. 

If yearlings, the Yearling Course. . 

If 2 years old, the Two Year Old Course, 

If 3 years old, Rowley’s Mile. 

If 4 years old, Ditch In. And 

If 5 years old and upwards, Beacon Course. 

And if the horses should be of different ages, the course 
shall be fixed by the age of the youngest. 

52. The Keeper of the Match-book shall charge the pro: 


Prietors of such horses as receive forfeit, and shall be excused 
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from appearing, with the same fees for weights and scales, as 
if they had come over the course. 

53. Towards defraying the expense of repairing the Course 
and Exercise Ground, one guinea annually shall be paid in’ 
respect of every race-horse that shall be trained or exercised, 
or that shall run any private trial, or public race thereon. 
And the same shall be paid by the stable-keeper, or servant 
having the care of such horse, and be charged by him to the 
owner of such horse, Every such stable-keeper or servant 
shall deliver a list to the Keeper of the Match-book of| 
the horses which have been under his care, liable to pay the 
said charge, on the Saturday before the Craven Meeting in 
each year, and also on the Monday before the Houghton 
Meeting; and shall at the last mentioned time pay to the 
Keeper of the Match-book the money due for each horse. 
That for the future, if any such stable-keeper or servant shall 
fail to make a true return of the horses which have been 
under his care, he will be surcharged one guinea for each 
horse omitted in his list. 

54. If in running for any race one horse should jostle or 
cross another, such horse and every horse belonging to the 
same owner, or in which he shall have a share, running in 
the same race, shall be disqualified for winning the race, whe- 
ther, such jostle or cross happened by the swerving of the 


horse, or by the foul and careless riding of the jockey, or 
otherwise, and where one horse crosses the track of another 
next behind him, it shall be deemed a sufficient cause of com- 
plaint, even though he be a clear length, or more, before the 
horse whose track he crosses, it being desirable that, when 
once a jockey has taken his ground, he should not prevent any 
other jockey from coming up, either on his right or left hand. 
And if such cross or jostle shall be proved to have happened 
through the foul riding of the jockey, he shall be disqualified 
from again riding at Newmarket; or shall be punished by 
fine or suspension for time, as the Stewards shall think fit ; 
it being absolutely necessary, as well for the safety of the 
jockies themselves, as for the satisfaction of the public, that 
foul riding should be punished by the severest penalties. 

55. All complaints of foul riding must be made before, or 
at the time the jockey complaining is weighed; and it may 
be made either by the owner, jockey, or groom of the horse, 
to one of the Stewards, to the Keeper of the Match-book, to 
the judge of the race, to the clerk of the course, or to the per- 
son appointed to weigh the jockies, 

56. In naming or entering for any race where there shall 
be any particular conditions required as a qualification to 
start, it shall be sufficient if the horse were qualified at the 
expiration of the time allowed for naming or entering; and 


he shall not be disqualified by any thing which may happen 
after the expiration of that time, unless so specified in the 
article; and if any additional weight is to be carried by horses 
which have won one or more plates or races within the year, 
it shall be construed to mean the year of our Lord. 

57. Where it is made a condition of any plate or subscrip- 
tion that the winner shall be sold for any given sum, the 
owner of the second horse being first entitled, &c. no other 
person than one who ran a horse in the race shall be entitled 
toclaim. ‘The horse claimed shall not be delivered til he is 
paid for; and he must be paid for on the day of the race, 
otherwise the party claiming shall not be entitled to demand 
the horse at any future period; but, nevertheless, the owner 
of the winning horse may insist upon the claimant taking and 
paying for the horse claimed. 

58. When the qualification of any horse is objected to by 


ten o’clock in the morning of the day of starting, the owner 
must produce a certificate, or other proper document, to the 
Stewand, or Clerk of the Course, or to the Keeper of the 
Match-book, if the case happen at Newmarket, before the 
race is run, to prove the qualification of the horse; and if he 
shall start his horse without so doing, the prize shall be with=) 
held for a period to be fixed upon by the Stewards, on the ex- 
piration of which time, if the qualification be not proved to 
the satisfaction of the Stewards, he shall not be entitled to 
the prize, though his horse shall have come in first; but it 
shall be given to the owner of the second horse. When the 
qualification of a horse is objected to after that time, the per- 
son making the objection must prove the disqualification. 

59. It is expected that every member of the clubs at New- 
market, and eyery person running or training horses at New- 
market, shall consider themselves amenable to these Rules, 
and such others as the Stewards, may, from time to time, think 
fit to adopt, for the better regulation of racing at Newmarket. 
And all trainers, jockies, grooms, and servants of such per- 
sons are strictly enjoined to observe the same. And if any 
trainer, jockey, groom, or servant, shall be proved to haye 
been guilty of any infraction of these rules or orders, or any 
of them, he will be punished by the Stewards, to such extent 
as they may think the case requires, and in such manner as 
they may have the power to enforce. 

60. All disputes referred to the Stewards of the Jockey 
Club will be adjudged according to their published rules and 
orders, where any of them are applicable to the case submit- 
ted to them; and were not, according to the established rules 


of racing. 
S.BATSON, ) 
LOTHER, Stewards. 
RICHMOND, § 


ADJUDGED CASES. 


CASE I. 

A, B, and C, run for a subscription the best of heats. A 
wins the first heat, B the second.—C’s rider, after saving 
his distance the second heat, dismounts between the distance- 
post and the end, but remounts, rides past the ending-post 
and weighs as usual; starts, and wins the third heat, and 
weighs, without any objection being made. 

A, being second the third heat, in a short time afterwards 
demands the subscription, (not knowing till then, that C’s 
rider had dismounted, ) and refuses to start for the fourth heat, 
which B and € run for, and C wins. 

It was decided, that no objection having been made to C’s 


starting for the third heat, he was entitled to the prize. 
CASE It. 


The winner of a plate, whose horse had distanced all the 
others, applied for the =takes or entrance-money, which was 
advertised to be paid to the second best horse that won a 
clear heat—one of the distanced horses had won the first 
heat. 

It was decided, that the winning horse cannot be deemed 
the second horse, and therefore was not entitled to the stakes ; 
and all the others being distanced, no other person could 


claim them. 
CASE Il. 


A gold cup, &c. for horses that never won- 
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The owner of B claimed on the ground of A’s disqualifi- 
cations, he haying the preceding year won a clear heat at 
Chelmsford, to entitle him, according to their articles, to the 
stakes or entrance-money. 

It was decided, that A was not disqualified, the term “ win- 
ner,” applying only to the horse that beats all the rest. 

CASE Iv. 

Whether a horse, having won a sweepstakes of 23 gs. 
each (3 subscribers) is qualified to run for a £50 plate, ex- 
pressed to be for horses that never won plate, match, or 
sweepstakes, of that value. 

Tt was decided, that it was the practice, in estimating win- 
nings, to consider the clear sum gained only, and consequent- 
ly to except the stake of the proprietor; the horse, therefore, 
which had won a sweepstakes of 46 gs. only, viz., two stakes 
of 23 gs. each, was not thereby disqualified for the £50 aboye- 


mentioned. 
CASE V. 


Mr. Baird, having entered two horses for the king’s plate, 
at Newcastle, in 1793, and won it with Sans Culotte, (his 
other horse not starting,) the owner of the second horse ob- 
jected to his receiying the plate, on the ground that he was 


disqualified by having entered two horses. ‘i 
It was decided, that Mr. Baird was entitled to the plate. 
CASE VI. 


A betted B, that a mare should trot a mile in five minutes, 
in four minutes and a half, and in four minutes; all which, 
it was stated, she won with ease; but B measuring the dis- 
tance after the races were oyer, found it was short of a mile 
by four yards. 

It was decided, that as no objection was made to the mea- 
sure of the Course before starting, and the mare having per- 
formed the distance set out, and not objected to, A won all 
the bets. 


CASE VII. 
After the race for the Somerset Stakes at Bath, in 1829, 
it was discovered that the person in whose name Rasselas 
was entered, was dead before the race was run, and Mr. Day, 
the ewner of Liston, who came in second, claimed the stake, 
The matter was referred to the Stewards of the Jockey Club. 
Tt was decided, that Liston was entitled to the stake, because 
of all the horses qualified to start for the stake, he was the 
first; Rasselas being disqualified by the death of the person 
in whose name he was entered. 
But the Stewards thought that in this case, as in that of 
a horse disqualified to start, from stakes not having been 
duly made, the bets should stand according as the horses 


came in. 
CASE Vit. 


At Canterbury races, 1829, for the £100 given by the No- 
blemen and Gentlemen, Mr. Pearce’s Guildford, won the two 
first heats; but Mr. Mattam, the owner of Moor Buzzard. 
claimed the plate, alleging that Guildford was disqualified, his 
owner haying run two horses fora prize for which heats 
were run. ; 

It was contended on the part of Mr. Pearce, Ist, That this 
was nota plate: 2nd, That no objection was made till after 
the jockies were weighed, and the horses led away. 

The matter being submitted to the Stewards of the Jockey 
Club, they were of opinion, that Moor Buzzard was entitled 
to the prize; and referred to the rules of racing, rule six, 
as decisive. i 


to the owner of the second horse, in specie. Brownlock 
walked over for the Cup, so that there was no second horse. 
The opinion of the Stewards of the Jockey Club was re- 
quested, as to who was entitled to the surplus. They gave 
it as their opinion, that their being no second horse, the sur- 
plus must be divided amongst the orginal subscribers of the 
Cup. 

It was determined, on a case which arose at Chelmsford, 
so long ago as the year 1784, where the winner distanced all 
the five horses, that the winner could not be deemed the se- 
cond best horse, and therefore was not entitled to the stakes. 

CASE X. 

The following nomination was made for a produce sweep- 
stakes of Ascot :-— 

Lord Tavistock’s sister to Benedict, covered by Middleton. 
There being two sisters to Benedict, the nomination was in- 
complete, according to the 17th clause of the Rules and Or- 
ders. Lord Tavistock ascertained that the other sister to 
Benedict was sent abroad some time before the stake closed, 
and submitted that this circumstance sufficiently identified 
his nomination. The Stewards of the Jockey Club declined 
to go into evidence of this nature, and decided that the nomi- 
nation was invalid. 

CASE Xt. 

For a race in the Houghton Meeting at Newmarket, 1829, 
a filly turned round at starting, and was left behind. The 
start being disputed, the race was run over again, subject to 
an examination by the Stewards, into the circumstances of 
the first start. When this enquiry took place, it was satis- 
factorily proved that the starter gave the word “ Of,” and 
did not call to the riders to come back. It was therefore 
determined that the race was decisive. 

CASE XU. 

For the Stand Cup at Liverpool races, in July 1829, Ve- 
locipede was saddled, mounted, and brought out; but on being 
cantered, the rider found him lame, and did not take him to 
the post to start. A question respecting the bets was sub- 
mitted to the Stewards of the Jockcy Club, who decided that 
the case did not come within the provisions of the 32nd clause 
of the Rules ond Orders, and that the bets about Velocipede 
were not to be considered as play or pay, 

CASE XU. 

Two horses mn a dead heatat Newmarket. The owners 
requested permission of the Stewards to run the race over 
again between two of the other races of the day. The 
Stewards decided that the rule 44 was imperative, and that the 
horses which had run the dead heat must run again half an 
hour after the last race of the day. 

CASE XIV. 

A bet of 2 to 1 was laid on Turquoise against Elinor from 
the Oaks—Elinor being improperly named, was not allowed 
to start. The question whether the bet was to stand or not 
was submitted to the Stewards, who agreed to refer it toa ge~ 
neral Meeting of the Jockey Club, at which it was ultimately 
decided that the bet was void. 

CASE XV. 

A admitted that he had lost £100 to B, but declined paying 
it, because he intended paying it to C, who hadaclaim on B 
for £100. The Stewards decided that A must pay the £100 
to B forthwith, as no transfer could take place without the 
consent of both parties, 


CASE XVI. 


CASE Ix. 
Blandford, 1829.—For the gold Cup by subscribers of 
x “i 10] For the Lansdown Stakes, at Bath, Mrs. Day's brother t 
soy. each, it was a condition that the surplus should be paid! Lusher, Mr. Saddler’s Achilles, and Mr. Wrefori’s Wilna, 
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had each won a heat; Wilna was then drawn; Mrs. Day 
and Mr, Saddler agreed to divide the stake, and brother to 
Lusher walked over.—T wo questions were submitted to the 
Stewards of the Jockey Club, who decided, 

Ist. That the bets should be put together and divided, in 


the same proportion that had been agreed upon in respect to 
the stakes, 


2nd. That brother to Lusher must carry extra weight on 
future occasions, as the winner of this race. 


————— Eee 


LENGTHS OF THE NEWMARKET COURSES. 
N.B. 1760 Yards are a Mile. 
220 Yards are a Furlong. 
240 Yards are a Distance. 


Milex Fur. Yds. 
The Beacon Course is 1 138 
Round Course. . F 5 4 187 
Last three miles of B. Cc. * 0 45 
Ditch-in. .... .. 0 97 
The last mile inal dibtanica of B. C.. 1 156 
Ancaster Mile.............. ani 0 18 
From the turn of the Lands, in...... 5 184 
Clermont Course (from the Ditch to the 

Duke’s Stand).............. SrA AS R217 
Audley End Course (from the starting post 

of the T.Y.C. to the end of the ee) 

ADOUL saat ese snael : 1 6 0 
Across the Flat. bn 54 ma 
Rowley Mile........ 0} 1 
Ditch Mile o 7 178 
Abington Mile. ...... «= 0) Semely 
Two Middle Miles of B. c = eee Leo: 
Two yrs. old Course (on the Flat). 710) 5 136 
New ditto (part of the Buabary Mi). --0 5 136 
Yearling Course . -O 2 47 
SUMMON VY Vie eet -lotielciae cive\eca siertsiate Oo 7 208 


ASCOT HEATH. 


The two-mile Course is a circular one, of which the last} 


half is called the Old Mile. 
up hill all the way. 


The New Mile is straight, and 
T.Y.C. is 5 furlongs, and 136 yards. 
BUXTON, 
Is a round Course of one mile only. 
CHELMSFORD, 

Is a round or oval Course, short of 2 miles by about 30 
yards, but made up 2 miles by starting between the Distance- 
post and the Winning-chair ; about half of the straight mile 
is in the Round Course, finishing with rather a severe hill. 

CHESTER, 
A flat Course of one mile and a 100 yards round. 
GLOUCESTER, 

An oblong of about a mile and a half, with a straight ran 
in of 400 yards. 

DONCASTER, 

It is a circular and neatly flat Course of about 1 mile 
7 furlongs, and 70 yards. The shortest Courses are por- 
tions of this circle. 

EGHAM, 

The round, or rather oval Course, is short of 2 miles by 66 
yards, and nearly flat, 

EXETER, 

The old Course is round, or rather oval, of 2 miles, two- 
thirds of which are nearly flat, and the remainder rather hilly ; 


the last half mile is in a straight line with a little ascent, and 


beautiful coming in. There is a round and level Course of 
one mile, recently made, called the New Course, and a3 
mile Course, also nearly level, formed out of the New and 
Old Courses. 
KNUTSFORD, 
Is a round Course of one mile only, and nearly flat. 
LIVERPOOL, 

The Old Course is oval and flat, one mile ; the New Course 
is flat, a mile and half round, with a straight run i in of nearly 
three quarters of a mile, and a very gradual rise. 

MANCHESTER, 
Is one mile, rather oval, with a hill, and a fine run in. 
NEWTON, 
Is a triangular Course of one mile, with a strong hill. 
NOTTINGHAM, 
Is a round Course of 1 mile, 2 furlongs, and 11 yards. 
OXFORD, 

Is a round, or rather oval Course of 2 miles, all but a dis- 

tance, and quite flat; the last half mile straight. 
PLYMOUTH, 

Is nearly an oval Course of one mile and a half, quite flat, 

with a straight run in of a third ofa mile. 
PRESTON, 
Is oval and flat—one mile round. 


STAFFORD, 

A one mile Course, which would be a complete oval, but 
for a straight run in of about a quarter of a mile. 

STOCKBRIDGE, 

Is nearly a round Course, somewhat hilly, the last three 
quarters of a mile straight, for therun in ; and there is also a 
straight mile. 

TAVISTOCK, 

Isa round or rather oval Course, two miles, a little hilly, 
the last three quarters of a mile straight, and very nearly Jeyel ; 
the one mile is a portion of the above. 

WOLVERHAMPTON, 

The Course is of an oval shape, a mile anda quarter, the 

run inis straight, and the T.Y.C. is a straight half-mile, 


ABBREVIATIONS 
USED IN THE ENGLISH RACING CALENDAR. 
D. for Duke. 


c. for colt. 


E. for Earl. f. for filly. 
M. for Marquis. p. for pony. 
Ld. for Lord. b. for bay. 

bl. for black. 
B. C. for Beacon Course. br. for brown. 
R. C. for Round Course. gr. for grey. 
Y. C. for Yearling Course. ch. for chestnut. 
Ab. M. for Abington Mile. ro. for roan. 
An. M. for Ancaster Mile. d. for dun. 


B. M. for Bunbury Mile. 

R. M. for Rowley Mile. 

D. I. for Ditch In. 

D. M., for Ditch Mile. 

T.M.M. for the Two Middle Miles 
of B. C, 

A. FP. for Across the Flat. 

T.Y.C. for Two Years old Course. 


yrs. for years. 

gs. for guineas. 
soys. for sovereigns. 
h. ft, for half forfeit. 
pa. for paid. 

p. p. for play or pay. 
recd. for received. 
ft. for forfeit. 


A.E.C. for Audley End Course. _ agst. foragainst. 
dr. for drawn. 

h. for horse. dis. for distanced. 

g. for gelding. y- for young. 

tm. for mare. 
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The following Abbreviations are used in the American 
Racing Calendar, and in the New-York Sporting Maga- 
zine, when speaking of Races in America; when those in 
England are noted, those used in the English Sporting Ma- 
gazine and Racing Calendar will be adhered to. 


ABBREVIATIONS 
USED IN THE AMERICAN RACING CALENDAR. 


In the English Racing Calendar, the weight carried by 
each horse is designated by stones and pounds—the letters 
st. standing for the English stone weight of 14 pounds, and 
tb. for pounds—thus, 8st, 7ib. In America, we give the 
same weight wholly in pounds—1191b. 


bl. for black. 

br. for brown. 

d. br. for dark brown. 

b. b. for bright bay. 

bd. b. for blood bay. 

y- b. for yellow bay. 

ch. for chestnut. 

1. ch. for light chestnut or sorrel. 
r. ch. for red or blood chestnut. 


gr. for grey. 

w. for white. 

bl. ro. for black roan. 
r. ro. for red roan. 

d. for dun. 

er. for cream colour. 
sk. for skewball or piebald- 
Ibs. for pounds. 

dr. for drawn. 

r. 0. for run. out. 

dis. for distanced. 

h. for horse. 

g. for gelding. 

m. for mare: 

f. for filly. 

¢. for colt. 

p. for pony. 

yrs. for years. 

$. for dollars. 

ft. for forfeit. 

h. ft. for half forfeit. 
p. p. for play or pay. 
pd. for paid. 

recd. for received. 
agst. for against. 

y- for young. 
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A PORTRAIT OF CHORISTER, THE PROPERTY OF THE M. 
Winner of the Great Doncaster St. Leger, in feeder DSL EYE EEND) 


AND 
A PORTRAIT OF RIDDLESWORTH, THE PROPERT 
Wiaaar ofthe Sevier Ridlerworh Sulce nt Newmniek—ol be Newari Dioner Stes —et he 2000 Guin Stkds-—and 
of the Newmarket Stakes in 1831. 


CHORISTER, 


A bay colt, foaled in 1828—the property of the most 
noble The Marquis of Cleveland, bred by Mr. J. Smith, of 
Middleham.—Chorister was got by Lottery, dam, (Crow- 
catcher’s dam,) by Chorus, (son of Trumpator,) the grandam 
by Orville, winner of the St. Legerin 1802; great grandam An- 
ticipation, by Beningbrough, winner of the St. Leger in 1794; 
Great great grandam Expectation, sister to Telemachus, by 
Herod—Skim—Janus—Spinster, Maria’s dam, by Crab— 
the Widdrington mare by Partner, out of a sister to Squirrel’s 
dam, by Bloody Buttocks—Greyhound—Makeless—Brinmer 
—Place’s White 'l'urk—Dodsworth—Layton’s Violet barb 
mare. 

Lottery, first called Tinker, was got by Tramp, out of, 
Mahdane, dam of Manuella, winner of the Oaks in 1812; 
and Altisidora, winner of the St. Leger in 1813, by Pot80os ; 
grandam young Camilla, sister to Colibri, by Woodpecker ; 
great grandam Camilla by Trentham; Coquette, by the 
Compton barb, sister to Regulus, by the Godolphin Arabian 5 
Grey Robinson by the Bald Galloway, sister to Old Country 
Wench, by Snake; Grey Wilkes, by Hautboy, out of Miss 
De Arcy’s pet mare, daughter of a Sedbury royal mare. 


PERFORMANCES. 

Ist—York Spring Meeting, May 18th, 1820. A sweep- 

stakes of 30 sovs. 10 ft. for 2 year old colts, 8st. 5ib.; 
and fillies, 8st. 21s. 'T.Y.C.—T wenty-six subseribers. 

Lord Cleveland’s b. c. Chorister, by Lottery—T. Lye, 1 
Mr. Walker’s ch. f. Victoire by Whisker, out of Vour- 

neen—W. Scott SichhoosBd 


The following also started, but were not plac 


Lord Scarborough’s bl. ¢. Clarence, 7 
by Comus cat of Byram’s dam, i G. Nelson. 

Lord Sligo’s ch. c. Cube, brother ‘© dW. West aie: 
Cant, 

Duke of Leeds’s b.f. by Wanton, 
Lady of the Vale, 

Mr. Singleton’s b. c. Tremaine by 
Tramp—Splendour’s dam, 

Mr. Wormald’s ch. f, sister to Granby, 
by Cannon Ball, 
Lord_Queensberry’s b. f. 

Emma, by Whisker, 


2 


Gils off S. Templeman. 
H T. Shepherd. 
i T. Nicholson. 


sister to H P. Connelly. 


2, 
Mr. view 4 ee by Alexander, out of } J. Garbutt. 
7 
Mr. Boxe ay a se, by Tramp, out? y Robins ay 
Colonel Crawford’s b. f. i 
out of Calypso, Av Bikers ty - Dodgson. 
Six to four against Chorister—six to oneagainst Victoire— 
four to one against Gitana—four to one against Tremaine. 
After four or five attempts thelot got off well together ; when 
near the distance, however, Chorister, closely followed by 
Victoire, parted company, and aftera sharp struggle arrived 
at the ending-post first, beating his antagonist by a head only. 
Run in one minute fifty-two seconds—It may be added 
that Chorister was the first of Lottery’s get, which appeared in 
public. 
2,—Doneaster, September 20th. Chorister started, but was 
not placed for the Champaign stakes of 50 sovs. each, 
h. ft. for 2years old colts, Sst. 5it.—fillies 8st. 3b. 
The winner to give six dozen Champaign to the Club. 
From the Red House in, 5 furlongs 164 yards, 28 sub- 
scribers. Won cleverly by a length, by Mr. Houlds- 
worth’s Frederica, by Sultan, out of Fortuna; Mr. 
Walker's Victoire second ; Lord Scarborough’s Clarence 
third; and Mr. Beardsworth’s Colwick, fourth. It is 
but fair, however, to state, that at this time Chorister was 
amiss. 8 to I against Frederica—6 to 4 against Victoire 
—4 to Lagainst Clarence—9 to 1 against Colwick—6 to 
1 against Chorister. 
3.—York Spring Meeting, May 10th, 1831, Chorister ran 
second to Mr. Skipsey’s br. c. the Saddler, by Waverly, 
out of Castrellina, by Castrel, for the shorts, a sweep- 
stakes of 60 sovs. each, h. ft. for three year olds; colts 
8st. 5th; fillies Sst 2., last mile, six subscribers—5 to 4 
on the Saddler, who won very easily. Run in I minute, 
53 seconds. 
4.—York, August 5th. Renewed subscription of 25 sovs. 
each, for horses, the property of a subscriber, or his de- 
clared confederate; three year olds, 7st. 2th; fillies, 
Gst. 11%.; four, Sst. 3ib,; and five 8st. 10.—Two 
miles. 
Lord Cleveland’s b. c. Chorister, by Lottery, 3 years.— 
T. Lye, 
Mr. Holdsworth’s ch. m. Fortitude, by Whisker, out of 
Fortuna, 5 years, 
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Lord Scarborough’s b. h. Cistercian, by Catton, dam by 


Paynator’D years,. ta 8 =e. se ~s--% -ais-+ seniny ofa on 


Duke of Leeds’s ch, f. Lady Mowbray, by Blacklock, 
out of Lady of the Vale, 4 years, 

Lord Milton’s b. f. sister to Ballad Singer, by Tramp, 
out of Clinkerina, 3 years, 


5.—Doncaster, September 20th, The great St. Leger stakes 
of 25 sovs. each, for three years oldcolts, Sst. 6. ; and 
fillies, 8st. 5. St. Leger Course—Eighty-six sub- 


scribers. 
Lord Cleveland’s b. c. Chorister, by Lottery, dam by 
Chorus.—J. Day, 


Mr. Skipsey’s b. c. the Saddler, by Waverly, out of 


Castrellina, by Castrel.—T. Nicholson, 
The following also started but were not placed :— 


Mr. Golden's br. f. La Fille Mal Gar- 
dee, by Lottery, out of Morgiana, t R. Johnson. 
by Muley, 


Mr. T. Richardson's b, f. Lady Eliza- 
beth, by Lottery, out of Miss t Wakefield. 
Wentworth, by Cervantes, 

Mr. R. Bower's b. c. Chancellor, by 
ee out of Angelica, by Ama- Holmes. 


J 
Mr. Furguson’s br. c. Tetotum, 
Lottery) dam by Smolensko, 
Mr. Robinson’s b. c. Liverpool, by 
ene dam by Whisker, out of > W. Scott. 
fani 


Lord Fitzwilhiam’s b. c. Creole, bro- 


by Jacques. 


ther to Mulatto, by Catton, out } W. Wheatley. 
Desde: 


mona, 
Mr. Bower's br.c. Sir Joho, by Tramp, 


dam Lou axy, 

Lord Scarborough’s b. c. brother to 
Tarrare, y Catton, out of Hen- } G. Nelson. 
rietta, by Sir Solomon, 


Mr. Sadler's ch. c. Achilles, by Ru- Wright 
Mr. Baddler's bt Delight by Reve = 
a ers b. evel~ 
ler, out of Defiance, b ubens, J. Chapple. 
Colonel Craddock’s b. c. rother, to 
Homer, by Catton, out of Queen { H. Edwards. 
Lord ligoh che Bras ae 
igo’s ch. c. Bras de Fer, 
Langar, out of Velvet, Oicea, tp - Connelly. 
Mr. Wagstaffl’s b. f. Joan of Arc, by 
Bustard, out of Miss Witch, by } Greathead. 
Sorcerer, 
Mr. Wagstaif’s b. f. Streamlet, by 'Te- 
resias, out of Bizarre, by Pe-' J. Garbutt. 


ruvian, 
Mr. Houldsworth’s b. f. Circassian, 
Enlian,, ont of Variety, by > S, Darling. 
elim or Soothsayer, 
Mr. Beardsworth’s br. c. Colwick, by 
Filho da Puta, out of Stella, by Calloway. 
Mr. Be Harrison's b,  Braith 
rr. R. ison’s b. c. Braithwaite, 
by St Patrick, dam by Sir David, i Dodgson. 
Mr. Van Sittart’s ch. ¢. Rubini, by 
St. Patrick, out of Slight, by 6. Boyce. 


Mr. Singleton’s b. c. Tremaine, 
Soe REID ase 
8. 's b. C. Panto) u- 
rae Gard by Prime Mitiver, Marson, Jun. 
veland’s br. c. Marcus, by 


Beseljas; out of Camilla, by Ca-5 8. Chifney. 
us, 
Mr, W. Turner's b, c. Shrig 


igley, by ' 
el out of Eucrosia, by } J. Spring. 
Dy 


T. Whitehouse. 


S. Templeman. 


Twenty to one against Chorister—3 to 1 against the Sad- 
3] dler—7 to 1 against Marcus—I5 to 2 against Liverpool—12 

to 1 against Circassian—13 to 1 against Delight—14 to 1 
4) against brother to Tarrare—16 to 1 against Sir John—18 to 

1 against the Chancellor—18 to 1 against Colwick—20 to 1 
5] against Creole—25 to 1 against brother to Homer—40 to 1 
against Rubini—1000 to 40 against Lady Elizabeth. 

The lead was taken by brother to Tarrare, at a slashing 
pace, followed by Tetotum, Chancellor, and La Fille Mal 
Gardee ; Liverpool, the Saddler, and Lady Elizabeth well 
up—on arriving at the distance, the Saddler passed Mal 
1) Gardee; immediately afterwards Chorister challenged, and 
a desperate struggle ensued between the two, Chorister win- 
ning in the most admirable style, by half a head only—Mal 
Gardee, who was beat about three quarters of a length, ran 
third, Lady Elizabeth fourth, Chancellor fifth, Tetotum 
sixth, and Liverpool seventh—Marcus was last but one, and 
Shrigley closed the rear. 
6.—Doncaster, September 22d. The Goscoigne stakes of 

100 sovs. each, for 3 year old colts, Sst. 61». and fillies 
8st. Sit. The winner of the St. Leger carried 4B. 
extra. St. Leger Course—Eleven subscribers. 

Tr. Robinson’s b. c. Liverpool, by Tramp.—W. Scott,..1 

Lord Cleveland's b. c. Chorister, by Lottery.—J. Day.. .2 

5 to 2 on Chorister; after the dead heat, 6 to 4 on him. 
7.—Northallerton, October 14th. A gold cup, value 100 

gs., by subscription of 10gs. each for three years old, 
7st; four, Sst. ; five, Sst. O%.; six and aged, 9st— 
m. and g. allowed 2ibs. two miles. 

Lord Cleveland's b. c. Chorister, by Lottery, 3 years.— 
T. Lye, 

Mr. T. Richardson's b. f, Lady Elizabeth, by Lottery, 
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Mr. Skipsey’s b. c. by Welbeck, dam by Walton, 


years, 

Five to 4.on Chorister: 6 to 4 against Lady Elizabeth— 

won in style by about a neck. 

Beating Fortitude and Cistercian, both 5 year olds, two 
miles, at the York August Meeting; winning the St. Leger 
at Doncaster, against such a fine field; and subsequently, 
the Gold Cup at Northallerton, proved, that if Chorister in- 
herited a large share of his sire’s temper, which he showed 
in running for the Shorts, at the York Spring Meeting, 1831, 
against the Saddler ; he also imbibed a great portion of his 
undoubted goodness, and that he possessed both strength and 
speed of the first order. Chorister is fifteen hands two inches 
high ; we add that he was trained for the St. Leger by Mr. 
J. Smith, who bred him. 


BLOOD HORSES 


fo thy 


ee 
Turkish, Circassian, or Dongolese Horses, tay 
‘The received opinion, of the prosent day, being agninst the 
chance of breedinga Racer, immediately, from either an Ara- 
bian, Barbary, Turkish, or Persian horse or mare, 1 shall 
endeavour to enable breeders to judge how far this theory 


A 


has been, or can be supported, The late Sir Charles Bun- 
bury observed, “that breeders knew better what to do with 
their money, than to breed from Arabians, thereby waiting 
until the third or fourth generation for the chance of obtain- 
ing a racer.” That the opinion of a man of his experience, 
supported by that of many other successful turfites, is enti- 
tled to some weight, must be admitted ; yet how far correct, 
in this particular, will more fully appear after an examina- 
tion of the subject. This theory, emanating from a source, 
combining the science and long practice of such a man as 
Sir Charles Bunbury, could not fail to become popular, whe- 
ther deservedly so or not. Be this as it may, I will place be- 
fore you those stubborn things called “ facts”—thereby ena- 
bling you, as breeders, to judge for yourselves, and determine 
how far this doctrine ought to be adhered to. 

If Tam not egregiously mistaken, all who will take the 
trouble to peruse this communication, will come to the conclu- 
sion, that the horses of former years, bred wholly from Eastern 
parents, or whose sires or dams, or grandsires or gran- 
dams, were Arabians, Barbs, Turks, or Persians, although 
lower in stature than those now on the turf, possessed more 
substance, were in higher form, capable of carrying higher 
weights in proportion to height, and running longer distances 
than those of late years or the present time, many of which 
are tall, long-legged, flat-sided, narrow-made, gander-like ani- 
mals, a description but too appropriate to a majority of the 
fashionable racers of the day ; such, I will admit, have gene- 
rally a great stride, and many, for a mile or two, are “devils 
to go,” but let them have heavy ground torun over, or to 
breast a hill, what would become of them, with a smaller or 
rather ashorter-legged horse of good substance and form, 
such as Bellair and many others of the Medley blood, running 
them a lock towards the conclusion of a heat, with only half 
a mile to go; even such nagsas Little Driver, Old Cartouch, 
Young Cartouch, Dormouse, and a hundred others of for- 
mer years, little exceeding fourteen hands in height, and some 
under it. 

In order to elucidate this subject, I shall give an account 
of all the Arabians, Barbs, Turks, or Persians, of any note, 
which have been introduced into England since the year 
1700; shall next divide their descendants into four classes, 
viz. 

1. Those whose sire and dam were both, either Arabians, 
Barbs, Turks, or Persians, and bred exclusively fom East- 
ern stock. 

2. Whose sire or dam were one or the other, either Ara- 
bian, Barb, Turk, or Persian, and otherwise descended 
wholly from foreign blood. 

3. Whose grandsire and grandam were both, either Ara- 
bians, Barbs, Turks, or Persians. 

4. Whose grandsire or grandam, one or the other, was 
either an Arabian, Barb, Turk, or Persian, or their more re- 
mote ancestors, almost exclusively derived from Eastern 
importations. 

Were I merely to say, that the stock formerly bred as 
above, was either better or worse, than that of the present 
day , it would be doing nothing towards establishing either of 
those points ; here, however, I shall not stop, but give the per- 
formance of each, setting forth the distance run, weight car- 
ried, the different horses they contended with and beat, or were 
beaten by. The weight carried, and distance run, are the 
true tests of goodness, stoutness, or lastingness, technically 
termed “bottom,” and this I must beg my readers particularly 
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eae If, after thoroughly investigating the matter, it 
s ppear that we are correct in cherishing the prevailing 
idea, and that there is no chance, at this day, of obtaining a 
ee by breeding from imported Arabian, Barbary, Turkish, 
Peete pave horses or mares, let us adhere to it; 
= nies nd _ wrong, letus go to work and make it right. 
ite. ig pedigrees and performances of the horses bred 
a usa) between the years 1705 and 1775, it will be found 
aa ey Were nearly all the immediate offspring of Arabians, 

tbs, or Turks, or not removed more than one or two gene- 
rations from imported ancestors of those breeds, and with 
very few exceptions, capable of running heats of four miles, 
with high weights, though in point of height and corpulent 
bulk, very few, if any, would compare with those of the pre- 
senttime; but then, they were in high form, having “ shape, 
make, and symmetry,” and of great substance. In using the 
word substance, I do not wish to be understood size, that is to 
say, length and breadth, or great measurement of carcass, but 
muscle, sinew, tendon, and a full proportion of bone, with 
that close and ivory-like solidity in the texture and conform- 
ation of the latter, the peculiar property alone of the pure 
thorough-bred horse ; for be it known, to those who are not 
already in possession of the fact, that if two leg or other 
similar bones of equal dimensions, taken from different 
horses, the one of the cart or common kind, and the other 
thorough-bred, be placed in a scale, that of the thorough-bred 
horse will greatly outweigh the other; this can only be ac- 
counted for from the fineness of the fibre, and the closeness 
of its texture; consequently, its increased solidity and supe- 
riour strength. There have been several curious and interest- 
ing experiments made, as to the comparative strength of the 
blood and common horse, of equal size or weight, always re- 
sulting in favour of the former; these [may possibly give in 
some future number, when my subject is more directly that 
of breeding. Bulk, most of us know, is no certain criterion 
of strength in man, much less so of agility or muscular 
power; many a fellow, I have seen, huge asa sentry-box, so 
weak, that he could scarce pull or lift, his own lubberly weight; 
again, another not more than five feet six or eight inches in 
height, an over-match for one of these clock cases of men at 
any thing requiring muscular exertion; so with the horse; 
but in both cases, shape, make, symmetry, and what I have 
endeavoured to define as substance, and I might add blood 
too, supplied the place of bulk, for I hold that there is as 
much difference in the blood or breed of men, as of horses, 
That the English horses of the present time, are very differ- 
entin form, appearance, size, and in many instances, those 
external marks indicative of high breeding, from what they 
were sixty, seventy, or eighty years ago, is certain. And to 
enable breeders of the present day to judge whether they have 
improved or degenerated in point of utility, durability, stout- 
ness, and constitutional stamina, and to assign the cause of 
either, is my present purpose. As to the difference of, or im 
many'cases the want of, what I have called “external marks,” 
not easily described, yet familiar to all conversant with 
“blood stock,” and the unerring characteristic of pure blood ; 
they may be accounted for by the animal in the third, fourth, 
or fifth generation having become acclimated ; for example, 
we often see a mare or a horse with fine limbs, hoofs of clean 
hard transparent horn, fine skin and hair, with most other 
marks of being well bred, yet havinga head somewhat heavy, 
and thick in the chaul, and a mane nearly as coarse as that of 
acommon cart-horse; where there exists no doubt as to the 
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adulteration of blood, to what can these contradictory e.rter- 
nal marks be attributed, except climate 7 Again, we have 
‘a fine clean head and chaul, short erect ear, prominent eye, 
fine tapering muzzle, deep in the wykes, with wide open nos- 
trils, thin, long, yet arched neck, a mane nearly as soft and 
fine as ladies’ ringlets, fine, short, glossy, velvet-like coat, tail 
soft, and rich to the touch as silken thread, with limbs by no 
means corresponding ; a conspicuous tuft of hairat each heel, 
extending some way up the back part of the leg; oyer-large 
and somewhat flat feet, with soft porous hoofs; is this not 
also the effect of climate? That this conformation and size 
of the feet, and this texture or quality of the horn of the 
hoofs, may be the effect of an over allowance of dry food, 
or the luxuriance or moisture of low pasture ground, I can 
readily conceive ; but to what the absence of those unerring 
traits of high breeding, fine clean limbs, well shaped feet of 
due proportion, protected by a strong wall of thick, hard, 
tough, elastic horn, are to be attributed except climate, I am 
ataloss to say. If then climate has thus partially assimi- 
lated to the common horse, the limbs and feet of the descend- 
ants of Arabians or Barbs, whose purity as to blood is 
uncontaminated, may it not also have had the like effect upon 
the bone, muscle, tendons, and sinews? If then this posi- 
tion in reference to climate is maintained, we at once ac- 
count for the alteration of the whole form, and with it, the 
degeneracy in point of lastingness, durability, stoutness, and 
bottom, of the horses of latter years. That those bred of late 
yearsin America, are running into the same extremes of| 
height and length, as those now bred in England, there can- 
not be a question ; and although itis possible, (which, by the 
by, admits of much doubt,) that they may have acquired some 
emall addition of speed, this is over-balanced by their too ge- 
neralwant of endurance. But I may be told, as I have more 
than once heard it said, that “ speed in a race-horse is bot- 
tom ;” this, inan artificial sense, and toa cerfain degree, 
may be correct, provided he is opposed to one much slower, as 
itenables him to keep the lead, without being called upon to 
use his utmost exertion, and every man the least conversant 
with turf matters, knows, thata horse, thus going at his 
ease, orasitis termed “ within himself,” can continue at the 
same rate almost any distance ; but this kind of continuance 
is deceptive, or, as I have before said, artificial, and no proof 
whatever of “bottom.” Let this same tall, lengthy, long- 
striding, flect horse, be matched to go three or four miles with 
one of equal speed, by no means of equal height or length, 
yetinhigh form, and of good substance; for example, old 
Bellair or Grey Medlcy, and, after having gone at a fair 
racing pace for the first two or three miles, the smaller horse 
made his best play at the commencement of the last mile, 
with a determination to keep it up; here then, (their speed 
being equal,) would be a true test of goodness; if I am not 
much mistaken, the rally home would prove, nineteen times 
out of twenty, too long and too severe for the strider to live 
through, and his long legs would be all abroad before he reach- 
ed the winning post. 

‘That there has been a falling off in the American bred 
horses, during the last forty or fifty years, in those essential 
requisites, form, substance, and durability, 1 om warranted, 
from near forty years observation, in asserting. ‘The present 
favourites, the descendants of Sir Archie, in the first and se- 
cond generation, are unquestionably horses of great speed ; 
and, as before noted, “ specd is bottom,” to a certain extent, 
as itenables.a horse, having something to spare, to keep his 


rate almost any distance; they, in this much, may be said to 
possess lastingness ; but very few indeed, that have come un- 
der my observation, could, if locked, maintain a dead race 
of more than two miles. Their great excellence, as before 
said, is speed, not stoutness ; they ran upon their mettle, and 
the moment they require to be put up, they are done ; I never 
knew a whip horse among them. If this is the fact, and I 
think it will not be controverted, ought notwe to have recourse 
toa cross with some foreign stock of more substance? There 
is another, and I think, in relation to the breed or inherent pro- 
perties of this Sir Archie stock, that requires amendment by 
across, which is, their more than ordinary liability to give 
way in their fore legs and feet; it is rare that any of them, 
entered at three years old, continue in train beyond the sixth 
year, anda majority give way one or two years sooner; to 
designate them would be fruitless, but the best that have come 
under my observation, have been off the turf at six years, 
very few, indeed, have continued in train until * aged,” with- 
out having given way; nor can I namea single one of note, 
whom years and service can be said to have worn out, with- 
out having had a let down of the back sinews, or the like, or 
become crippled by a false quarter, sand-crack, or other de- 
fect in the feet; these are almost universally attributed either 
to accident or overstraining, sometimes, no doubt correctly, 
but farfrom being always the true cause. I am fully persuaded, 
that the charge more generally ought, in the one case, to 
be carried to account of an innate deficiency in the tendons, 
and in the other, toa naturally weak foot, with horn, compos- 
ing the wall, brittle, thin, soft, and porous. Such want of sub- 
stance is inborn, and such hereditary deficiences, are too often 
the real parents of what is considered casual lameness, I 
have pointed these observations at those of the Sir Archie 
blood, not because I have any pique against them—far from 
it; on the contrary, I consider them our best, and on that ac- 
count, have selected them as the most proper subjects of my 
remarks and comparisons; but, even with these, good as they 
are, there is something wrong, even in his immediate off- 
spring, and this has evidently gained ground in his second 
generation ; adesire to set this wrong right, withoutan itch. 
ing to find fault, has drawn from me the present observations ; 
but before I can entertain a hope of success, I must be able to 
convince breeders of its existence. Allow me then to ask 
you, one and all, whether breeders, trainers, or attentive ob- 
servers, to lay aside that bins and almost insuperable preju- 
dice, so predominant and so universally entertained by 
breeders for a certain strain of blood, into which they have 
for a length of time run; to which, if 1 may use the expres- 
sion, they have become naturalized, and that foolish uncon- 
querable, and oftentimes ruinous partiality, by which men 
cling to stock, bred by themselves, and from time and habit 
have, as it were, become so amalgamated with it, as to be 
blind to all its imperfections, to take, if possible, a dispas- 
sionate view of this subject. Could Lhope for this, I would 
with confidence rely upon a coincidence of ideas. Be this as 
itmay, itis for your benefit, whether successful or not, and 
with pure and unprejudiced motives, whether in error or 
correct, that I have ventured upon this ground; but whether 
tenable or not, is for your consideration, 

Assuming then the hypothesis, that, ina general sense, 
there is some want of stamina and substance in the majo- 
rity of Sir Archie's descendants ; the question which it pro- 
duces, and next to be answered, is, where are we to find 
a remedy? Speed we have got, lastingness to 9 certain 
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degree, or for acertain length, and this we wish fully to piece 
out. That of selecting from our own importing from Eng- 
land, or having recoufse to those of Africa or A sia, including 
Barbs, Arabians, Turks, Persians, and Circassians; foramong 
the latter there are some capital horses, as I shall presently 
show, the blood of which is kept pure and distinct, and highly 
valued, Three sources of resort present themselves. 

First, that of selecting from the purest breed in the U. States, 
those of the highest form, combining muscular power, consti- 
tutional stamina, and substance, in an extraordinary degree, 
carefully avoiding hereditary blemishes and defects, however 
trifling or minute, giving a decided preference toa stallion, who 
had withstood train after train, and race after race, without 
the semblance of curb, sprain, or windgall, who had never 
given way by an elongation, or “ let down of a back sinew,” 
whose fect were well formed, of proper size, with hoofs strong, 
sound, free from cracks, and with horn thick, smooth, tough, 
transparent, hard, and blackas ebony ; who, whether when win- 
ning or losing, had invariably shown game and stoutness to 
the last stride, master of high weight, whose best play was the 
course of four miles, whom years had vanquished, notcasualty, 
or want of stamina—giveme such a horse, if not more than 144 
hands in height, and I will cheerfully yield in exchange ninety- 
nine in a hundred of those now, alas, too fashionable. 

Second, an importation from England; there, like athome, 
we shall find speed, and that too, worthy of note, somewhat 
perhaps surpassing our best; but shall we find what we go in 
search of—high form, substance, constitutional stamina, du- 
rability, combined with speed ? If these qualifications are there 
to be foundin the same animal, there let us resort: but I fear 
that the English have not only anticipated us, but carried to a 
greater extreme this idea of fleetness; quick work with them 
now-a-days, is every thing, andevery thingis consequently bred 
for speed, without paying attention to that form requisite to 
ensure stoutness; they appear to have abandoned the old 
adage ‘“‘long and strong,” for long and thin; nor does the 
maxim “ speed is bottom,” hold good with them either, even 

in their short quick runs of a single heat; if we may judge 
from results, how common is it, when some dozen or two of 
sthese same flyers, engaged in their principle races, the St. 
Leger, the Derby, or the Oaks, to see one, two, three, or four, 
take the lead in rotation, and go along, more like flying than 
.running horses, during the first mile or mile and quarter, then 
become all abroad, and these too the crack horses of the year. 
“Such, nevertheless, are not calculated to improve our stock : 
such, although of their purest blood, I beg they may keep. 
Here then is shown that the maxim “speed is bottom,” 
does not hold good, and here the proof that it is artificial. 
How unlike the low, strong, substantial horses of the olden 
‘time, and how little to be compared to them as racers, or for 
‘utility! Will any competent, unbiassed judge, after the 
"proofs Ishall presently lay before you, of the performances of 
former years, taking into account the distance run, and weights 
“carried, say that no degeneracy has taken place? Certainly 
there has, both in that country and this. Have we not proofs 
and continual examples of it in the former before us, in the 
“want of shape, make, and symmetry, in the major part of the 
“horses of late years imported ; or must gentlemen, before they 
‘ can be brought to believe this, be gratified by the importation 
“of perhaps a score more of these walking tongs, or running 
‘if they prefer the latter appellation? No, no—unless 
we can obtain something more appertaining to form, than 
length, height, and legs, let us stay at home, and save our 


time and ovr money. View the hundreds, I might say thon- 
sands, of these long-legged, lathy made animals, that are 
annually bred in Great Britain, and put in train, how few 
comparatively prove of any account as racers ; and of those 
that do run, not one in twenty worth a groatasa sire; what 
can these be attributed to, except want of form and substance 7 
—this breeding entirely for speed and running into length 
and height, with the view of aTording additional stride, has 
something the same effect, and result, in relation to the en- 
durance and strength of the horse, as the drawing out a piece 
of wire, or hammering out a piece of iron; you cause it to 
extend further, cover a larger space fora given time, but in 
the same ratio you destroy the substance, weaken it, curtail 
its endurance, and render it liable to give way. Away then 
with these living wedges; give us back the Jolly Rogers, the 
Fearnoughts, Morton’s Old Travellers, the Centinels, the 
Flimnaps, the Merry Toms, the Sterlings, the Selims, the 
Justices, the Junipers, the Ranters, the Aristotles, the Laths, 
and the Wildairs of the olden time ; and the Sharks, the Med- 
leys, the Gimeracks, the Clockfasts, the Citizens, and the 
Messengers, of subsequent years, These were the nags of 
true blood and true game, who, like honest fellows, could 
do the trick,” and “do it o’er again;” they commenced and 
they finished the work without a leg out of place, a lopped 
ear, a drooped neck, or a hanging lip, when summoned to 
the start; their motto was, “toujours pret,” and at the 
coming in, “jamais derriere.” The Diomeds and Sir Harrys, 
of more recent date, have a strong claim to notice ; but it is 
to Lath and Wildair, the former imported by Mr. De Lancy, 
of New-York, in 1768, and the latter by the same gentleman, 
in 1760, or 1761, (and Messenger landed in 1788,) that New- 
York and New-Jersey are indebted for their best blood, or 
rather the remnant of it, combining form and stoutness. 
Wildair, of whom much has been said, in consequence of 
his having been re-purchased from Mr. De Lancy, and carried 
back to England; and as a correct statement on that point, 
and of all matters respecting him, may interest some of my 
readers, I will here fully give them. He was the property of 
William Swinburn and Jenison Shafto, Esquires, and foaled 
in 1753, got by Old Cade, son of the Godolphin Arabian—his 
dam by Steady, a son of Flying Childers, out of the famous 
Miss Belypiz—his grandam by Old Partner—great grandam 
by Greyhoend—Makeless—Counsellor—Brimmer—out of 
a daughter of Mr. Place’s White Turk. ‘ 

In 1757, at four years old, he won the subscription of 
£134, for four year olds at Neweastle, beating at three heats, 
Mr. Hutton’s Vixen, by Regulus; the Duke of Cleveland's 
Look-about-ye, by Cade; Mr. Scroope’s Gentle Kitty, by 
Cade, &c.—He also won the great subscription purse of 
£165 10s. for four year olds, 9st. two mile heats, at York, 
beating at three heats, Mr. Hutton’s Vixen, Mr. Warren's 
Madcap, by the Cullen Arabian; Mr. Cleaver’s Chance, by 
Sampson; Mr. Hunt's Dancer, by Jigg; and Mr. Curzon’s 
Octavio, by Young Standard ;—at starting, seven to four, 
and two to one on Wildair, and three to one against Vixen ; 
after the first heat, which was won by Vixen, from Octavio, 
five to two on the field against Vixen, after the second heat 
—four to one on Wildair—at Newmarket, in October, 1758. 
He beat Sir James Lowther’s Marcus, by Oronoko, out of 
Miss Langley, the dem of Spider, 9st. each, B. C., over the 
Beacon Course, four miles, for 500 guineas—and at New- 
market, in October, 1759, he won the Contribution Stakes, 
of 160 guineas, for six year olds—earrying 9st. 61s. and 
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aged, 10st.—R. ©, (Round Course, four miles, ) beating Mr. 
Panton’s Feather, aged. In 1760, he won the 70 guineas and 
upwanls, for all ages, four miles, at Huntingdon, beating 
above a distance the Duke of Cumberland’s Dan, by Regu- 
lus; and at Newmarket, in October, he won the Contribution 
Stakes of 160 guineas, for five year olds, 8st, 9lt.—six year 
olds, 9st. 6%. and aged, 10st. R. C.—Round Course, four 
miles, beating Lord Rockingham’s Jupiter, by Babram, six 
years old, and Lord Northumberland’s Nimrod, by Mr. Wil- 
son’s Arabian, five years old. 

He was rode twice by Mr. Jenison Shafto, in the great 
time match at Newmarket, which took place June 27th, 1759. 
After that time, he was sold as a stallion, and sent to Ame- 
rica. In 1773, he was purchased from Mr. De Lancy, for 
account of Edward Leedes, Esq., and brought back to Eng- 
Jand. In 1774; he served mares at 10 guineas each, and 5s. 
the groom, and stood at North Milford, in Yorkshire, Eng- 
land, which was the first year of his covering in that country ; 
his terms were afterwards raised to a very high price. Du- 
ring the seasons which he covered in America, he produced 
many valuable horses, considering the few well bred mares 
he served. The following is a copy of a certificate, sent 
from America, by Mr. De Lancy, to Mr. Leedes. 

“T do hereby certify, that Wildair is the sire of my mare 
Angelica, that won the four years old plate at Philadelphia, 
in 1770, and won the subscription at the same place; also of 
my horse Baskaw, that won the Macaroni Hundred at our 
Newmarket, in 1772, though lame—also of my gelding 
Poppet, that won the four years old plate at Powles Hook, 
the same year; and of Mr. Simme’s Wildair, that won four 
out of five plates in Maryland last year, and the year before ; 
and also of my Slamerkin, that won the four years old purses, 
last year at our Newmarket and Philadelphia; and of my 
mare Sultana, that won the give-and-take plate at the last 
place; and of Mr. Rutger’s horse Macaroni, that won the 
four years old plate last year, at Powles Hook—every thing 
of his get, that have started have won, except two, and them 
out of very bad mares. 


“JAMES DE LANCY. 
“New-York, January 5th, 1774." 

Wildair was the sire of Mr. Clifton’s Tommy, Mr. Went- 
worth’s Merry Wakefield, Mr. Walker's Cabal, Hon. J. S, 
Darry’s Telemachus and Orostatick, Mr. Bacon's Young Sir 
Uarry, Mr, Rateliff's Corporal Trim, Mr. Wilnes’s Sandy, 
ond several others. He covered very few mares, except those 
of Mr. Lecdes, 

The Lath, here spoken of, is not the famous horse of that 
name, the first get worthy of note of the Godolphin Arabian, 
out of the noted Roxana, (dam of Roundhead and Cade,) 
a bay horse, foaled in 1722; buta son of Shepherds Crab, 
a grey horse, foaled in 1747, bred by Thomas Panton, Esq. 
of Newmarket, and sold by him to Mr. Shepherd, of Lebert- 
stone, near Scarborough, in Yorkshire. He was got by 
Panton’s Crab, out of the famous Widrington mare Spins- 
ter, by Old Partner. Shepherd's Crab never raced, but 
proved an excellent stallion, and became the sire of many 
capital horses and mares imported. Lath's dam was got by 
‘th: Godolphin Lath. Mr. De Lancey imported this horse 
when young, for a racer; and in 1768, the same year in 
» which he was landed at New-York, he won the £50 plate, 
weight for age, at Newmarket, on Long-Island. In 1769, he 
won the Jockey Club purse of £100, at Philadel phia, beat 
ing the then best running horses in that state and Maryland. 


In 1770, he also won the £100 plate at the same place. 
In 1771, he won the £100 plate at Newinarket, on Long- 
Island, and never was beat but once, and that time, by the 
imported mare Thistle, when he was out of order. 

With regard to Old Messenger, so much has been so often, 
and so fully said in relation to him, when giving the pedigree 
of American Eclipse, of whom he has the honour to be the 
maternal grandsire ; that it is here almost superfluous to say 
more: suffice it, that he won eleven purses or plates, in the 
years 1783'4 and’S, and his performance equalled any horse 
of his day. He was got by Membrino, his dam by Turf, 
grandam by Regulus, great grandam by the Duke of Bolton's 
Starling, out of the Fox mare, the dam of Snap, and his 
stock have proved amdng the best, perhaps the most dura- 
ble and useful, for all purposes, of any horse imported and 
bred from, in the Northern states, during the last fifty years. 
Besides Lath and Wildair, the state of New-York, is indebt- 
ed to the late James De Lancy, for the importation of two 
remarkably fine mares, of the best blood England in those 
days could boast. Fair Rachel, by Babram, son of the Go- 
dolphin Arabian, and the Cub Mare, by Cub, son of Old Fox. 
Rachel was a chestnut mare, foaled in 1763; from 1757 to 
1763, she won eighteen times, principally four mile heats, 
beating the crack horses of the day; in her last race, after 
winning the first heat from Mr. Linton’s Sportsman, Mr. 
Quick’s Charlotte, and five others, In her second heat, was 
thrown by a person riding against her, by which accident, 
she not only lost the heat, but was in consequence put out of 
training, 

She was a mare of great power and strength, possessing 
an uncommon share of goodness andlastingness, as appears 
from the various horses which she beat, and chiefly at high 
weights, proving herself to be the best plate mare, and not 
inferiour to any plate horse of her time. Mr. De Lancy bred 
from this mare another, got by Lath, and also called after the 
dam, Fair Rachel; she was never raced. This last, in her 
turn, produced a third, also named Fair Rachel, a grey, got 
by Old Messenger, which mare, at one time, belonged to the 
late Mr. John Lovell, of New-York, and afterwards to a 
Mr. Abraham Van Sicklen, of Long Island, in whose pos- 
session, I understand, she died; she was an uncommon good 
litde mare, and although small, could run heats of four 
miles. 

About this same period, Mr. De Lancy also imported 
the Cub Mare; in relation to which, much has been noted in 
Mr. J. S, Skinner's American Turf Register, the correct ac- 
count of which I furnished, (in reply to some erroneous ob- 
servation,) to be foundin vol. ii. No. 9, page 422, and con- 
firmed by a further statement, given by another correspond- 
ent signed A, X.S. in No. 11 of the same volume, page 
531, For the convenience of my readers, I will here again 
give her pedigree. Got by a son of Lord Portmore's Old 
Fox; dam sister to Leedes by Second—grandam, by Star- 
ling—Old Partner—Greyhound—Brown Farewell by Make- 
less—Brimmer—Place's White Turk—Dodsworth—Mr. 
Layton’s Violet Barb mare, 

From this mare, whose blood was of the very best strain 
England could furnish, and the horse Wildair, Mr. De 
Lancy bred the noted running mare Slamerkin, After the 
lapse of a few years, Slamerkin became the property of that 
well known breeder, the late Stephen Hunt, of Hunterdon 
county, in the state of New-Jersey, who, after obtaining 
from her the mare Fair American, by Col. Lloyd's Traveller, 
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(who was a son of Morton’s old imported Traveller, out of 
the famous imported mare Nancy Bywell, by Matchem,) and 
other valuable stock; sold her to the late Mr. Goode, of Vir- 
ginia, the father of the present Mr, John C. Goode, of Meck- 
lenburgh county, in that state. Mr. Goode had her covered 
by the imported horse Obscurity, a son of Eclipse, and 
whose dam was a sister to Croney, by Careless. She pro- 
duced a filly, which filly, in course of time, was put to im- 
ported Robin Red Breast, who was got by Sir Peter Teazle, 
out of the famous mare Wren by Woodpecker. She also 
produced a filly, which Mr. Goode afterwards distinguished 
by the name of the Robin Mare: this mare, at the sale of 
Mr. Goode’s stock, was disposed of; who the purchaser was, 
I cannot recollect, but after this sale, she was for several 
years successively covered by Sir Archie, and by him 
brought the celebrated racers Rattler, Sumpter, Flying 
Childers, and F'lirtilla, 

Thave been thus lengthy in noting all the facts and cir- 
cumstances respecting the above mentioned horses and mares, 
for the gratification, more particularly, of the Northern 
Sportsmen and Breeders, and for the double purpose of 
pointing out their purest blood, and enabling them to trace 
it, and its origin, as well as to establish their claim, to hay- 
ing furnished Virginia with the parent of one, at least, of 
their best strains. 

But to return to the shape, make, and symmetry of the 
horses of the present time, and more especially those points, 
and that thing embraced by the word substance, the consi- 
deration of which particularly interests breeders. The almost 
universal aim with certain gentleman, is to obtain size, as 
they term it, and have as much difficulty in conceiving how 
any horse can be good, unless great, as his late Majesty 
George IIL. according to Peter Pindar, had in comprehending, 
how the apples got into the dumpling, yet are wonderful 
sticklers forshapeand form. To hear them descant upon the 
fine clean head, tapering muzzle, prominent eye, short, 
pointed, erect ear, long arched neck, fine crest, finely raised 
withers, long shoulder blades, deep chest, long and full arms, 
_ broad knee, short legs, clean canon bone, back sinew large 

and well detached, erect posture, strong round feet, horn 

smooth, black, and transparent, deep trunk, long waist, broad 

fillets, arched loin, long quarters, strong full haunches, large 
tail bone, long muscular thighs, full gaskins, deep hocks, 
short shank, &c., one would suppose that they would search 
the Union through, sooner than consent to honour any horse, 
by adding their mares to his :eraglio. To hear them thus va- 
pour and ron over the points of a horse by rote; to have 
such prodigies of veterinary science holding forth, is more 
than sufficient to deter any stallion-kceper from exhibiting 
his charge ; notwithstanding which display of erudition, this 
airing of their equestrian vocabularies, in place of selecting 
A sire of moderate height, in high form, and of great mus- 
cular power and substance, they will call such a litéle horse, 
reject him, and send their mares to some tall, lath-like made 
animal, sixteen hands or sixteen hands and a half high, be- 
cause he has what they term size; that is, nine times in 
ten long and very often ill shapen legs; nothing in his 
style or form, indicative of stamina, strength, or continu- 
ance. When we breed, we may be said to copy; having 
chosen a pattern, we endeavour to cast it in a mould; if we 
succeed in producing a fac simile, we realize our most san- 


guine expectations; and to obtain from the caver of one of 
these tall, flat, narrow made, long animals, whose length of 


legs has obtained for him, though very undeservedly, the 
reputation of size and power; a horse of truly large di- 
mensions, just proportions, fine form and symmetry, combin- 
ing strength, beauty, action, speed, and continuance, would 
be as hopeless and as arduous, as the discovery of the phi- 
losopher’s stone; if you doubt it, reader, answer me, whe- 
ther you have ever seen a horse, such as I have last deserib- 
ed, the get of one of these narrow-made, long-legged ani- 
mals? If yes, you have been more fortunate, not only than 
me, butI will venture to say, than any of your contempora- 
nies. Once more, let me ask, if in the course of your ob- 
servation, you ever met with a horse sixteen and ahalf hands 
in height, in possession of those qualifications, no matter 
from what he sprung? Reflect, before you answer, for my- 
self, I freely admit, that I never had the satisfaction of view- 
ing one of that height, in such form, and with such move- 
ment, as would give strength, with beauty, speed, and last- 
ingness. It would be presumption in me to prescribe what 
may be, but I will yenture to assert, such never has been. 
All the large overgrown “blood horses” which I have seen, 
(for I call those sixteen anda half hands high overgrown,) 
have been coarse, deficient in form, and had not bone, sinew, 
and muscle, in proportion to their height; nearly all awk- 
ward in their moyement, and the majority even lubberly. 
English Eclipse, it is true, may be quoted as an exception, 
he was a tall horse, of about sixteen anda half hands, those 
who have seen him living, guess his height to haye been 
from fifteen hands and a half, to fifteen hands and three 
inches ; but there is an account given, I believe by St. Bell, 
the first Professor of the Veterinary College, which states his 
exact height to haye been sixteen hands and two inches be- 
fore—and sixteen hands and three inches behind; but he was 
a phenomenon, and a deviation from this principle, as it re- 
Jates to height; but then this same height of his, was not 
made up by long legs, he was a deep chested horse, well let 
down in his breast or brisket, as they say when speaking of 
cattle; having that deep greyhound-like form, which affords 
great strength as well as speed; his height was owing to the 
great depth or diagonal surface of his body, not to the un- 
due length of his legs; and he was said to measure more 
around the girthing-place than any blood horse in England. 
This great depth of carcass, or rather, of chest, affords great 
room for the heart, and expansion of the lungs; this theory 
may be said to be confirmed in Eclipse, whose heart St. 
Bell states to haye weighed fourteen pounds, a remarkable 
size for a “ blood horse ;” it is also said, that in bis exercise, 
his breathing or “blowing,” (in the language of the stable, ) 
could be heard to a great distance; owing to which, he was 
reputed to be a thick winded horse, but I am more inclined 
to attribute this to the great play and expansion afforded to 
the lungs within so deep and roomy a chest; a horse that 
could perform as he did, could haye nothing which obstructed 
respiration—he was one of a thousand, that possessed what 
may be correctly calle sixe—that is, a due proportion, 
and combination of bone, sinew, and muscle, forming that 
kind of aggregate which, in the technical sense, we may allow 
totake the name of substance; nevertheless, Eclipse, like all 
other large horses, was not handsome; he, on the contrary, 
was coarse—even in him, one of those points, which is con- 
sidered an essential one in all horses, the shoulder, was said 
to be thick; he stood particularly high in his croup, but from 
what I conceive he derived his great superiority, was the 
uncommon length and enormous size of his thigh-bones, 
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which, if provided with proportionate muscle, as they no 
doubt were, could not fail to give him great superiority. 1 


provided it is made up of depth of body, or height of body, 
if you like the phrase better, with a proportionate spread, 
Testing upon legs of adequate bone, with muscle and sinew 
sufficient, not only to send them along, but to keep them 
going, and retain them in place: upon such only, I can ever 
bestow the word size; your lathy, thin bodies upon stilts, are 
an utter abomination. 

Many who have bred from tall horses, which did not pos- 
sess that form and substance, they could have wished, and 
Others, who persist in doing so, will no doubt offer as an 
apology, or assign as a reason, while they, at the same time 
admit, that they could have found horses of lower stature in 
possession of the requisite so much desired, but that their 
want of size deterred them; which want of size, in the view 
of nine-tenths of those, who thus express themselves, is, in 
fact, want of height; for size and height, although very dif- 
ferent acquisitions, are with the majority, synonymous; and 
such would as soon think of looking for a powerful horse, 
or a performer, in one fifteen hands or under, as they would 
expect to find a weak, washy, worthless brute in one of six- 
teen handsand upwards Every thing, in the imagination of 
such men, thatis good, or saleable, must be great, that is 
high, whether designed for the turf or the road—and to work 
they go, and to work they have been for some years, breeding 
this style of horses; and if they go on in the same progressive 
State of improvement, with like perseverance and attention, 
for the next half century; we shall, beyond doubt, have legs 
galloping about without bodies, and however economical this 
improved breed may be, on the score of consumption of pro- 
vender, yet,as in the ratio that a thing becomes trite and 
common, it sinks in value; it may be to the advantage of 
some breeders, to discard the present taste, and endeavour to 
produce a variety, with bodies, the bonefit to be derived from 
which, as far as my feeble abilities serve, 1 will endeavour 
briefly to point out. 

In onder to get at the point in question, let us return to 
this thing falsely called size, but which, when scrutinized, 
turns out to be nothing but height. When ndvised to pa- 
tronise a horse of about fifteen hands, of good length of waist, 


have no objection whatever, to a fair, not overgrown height, | 


in high form, and of great power, standing upon short legs, 
“in preference to one of these tall animals, I think lean hearyou 
say, that you like the little horse much, should prefer him 
of all things, if only a little larger; but that you fear his 
stock would be under size. Suppose you have two mares 
equally good breeders, who, by the experiment of producing 
foals in the same year, from the same horse, have proved, 
that their colts grow up of equal size and patterns of the 
sire ; that you send one of these mares to a tall horse, of 
“Tength, one that makes a display and appearance quite capti- 
‘ vating to many, yet to one of discernment, pron 

row and tod lath-like in his form, 

“and weak loin, 


‘thighs and hiaunches, strong back or sway, 
j the blade bones of which, decline well, 
‘bi Is, with large ribs and teep chest, 


with fine elastic stop, yet not exceeding fourteen hands three 
as we have 
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allowed, that both mares bring foals resembling the sire, let 
me ask you, which colt you would prefer? or, which would 
any man, with “cash and sense” prefer? the one got by, 
and which resembles, the horse you were partial to, on ac- 
count of what you fashionably call size; or, the get and 
counter part of him whom you sneer at, as being a little horse. 
If one turns out to be a runner, and a winner, and the other 
does not; the question is quickly answered—or, if both should 
fortunately prove racers, the best would, as a thing of course, 
command the highest price ; but which, if we are to judge 
from appearance and action, without the test of an actual 
trial, would any experienced turfite select, as the most likely 
to excel, and to prove the most valuable, most successful, 
lasting, and money-tnaking nag? gold to silver, that he 
chooses the get of the little horse. But suppose on the other 
hand, that neither turn out runners, which then, as a breeder, 
will you most readily be able to sell, and to exchange daily ex- 
pense, trouble, and anxiety, for a pocket full of cash 7 not the 
long-legged brute I'll promise you, not he, indeed; he will 
stick by you, a continual expense and perpetual eye-sore, 
while the other will be coveted by every body, sold with re- 
Juctance, and, when parted with, apparently at a high price, 
sold too low. Still, nine tenths of the breeders now-a-days 
are ‘afraid to breed from one of these well-formed, fine, 
powerful horses, like unto thuse of the olden time, because 
they are somewhat low in stature; no matter what their 
powers or other qualifications, every consideration must give 
way to height, length, and a kind of fallacious, lateral dis- 
play figure, which acquires for the animal thus exhibited, the 
deceptive character of size. 

But suppose, for the sake of argument, you for once aban- 
don the fashion of the day, and, in the face of opinion, 
venture to send a mare to one of these low, strong made 
stallions of fine formand movement, and, as you apprehended, 
the colt when come to maturity, proves what you term under 
size, not exceeding fourteen and a half, or, at most, fourteen 
hands three inches in height, be it so; and that he has neither 
stride or speed sufficient fora racer, yet he is no loss—he 
will readily sell; his blood will give him appearance, his 
strength and symmetry will give him endurance and action, 
and, if only a pony, he will be a pony of the first grade, than 
which no horses command a more ready sale, or, better pro- 
portionate prices—and you are at once enabled to do, what 
every breeder ought, sell without procrastination, and thereby 
ensure a gain, if only trifling. Not so with your fashionable, 
long-legged, would-be, or rather never-to-be racers; he re- 
mains on hand, fast estate, permanent as your homestead; 
nobody secks after him ; if you take the trouble of carrying 
the brute to market, you may be sure to be paid with the 
pleasure of bringing him back agnin; stable,men and 
dealers won't make a bid for him 


you can do with him, and which hint, I have no doubt, 
fa will profit by; keep him as a subject, upon which to 

vish your encomiums, whenever you exhibit your horses 
to visiters, adopting the maxim, “praise the poor horse,” 
the good one will praise himself. In this way you go on, 
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some four or five years more, in hope that the fools are not all 
dead, and in expectation of meeting with what, when I was 
a boy, we used to call a godsend ; until despairing of otherwise 
getting rid of him, you pack him off a distance from home, 
with some poor devil, who, in consequence of the credit you 
offer, is induced to purchase him for a country stallion, and 
who never pays, a good bargain on your part, nevertheless, 
Better had you, in the first instance, sent his carcass to the 
dog-kennel, and his skin to the collar-maker. Reader, if you 
have been a breeder of race-horses to any extent, tell me can- 
didly, if you have not, more than once, experienced a similar 
result, 

Thave said, that the Circassians possess excellent horses, 
as do also some of the Cossack nobles of the Don, principally 
of Circassian breed ; with the Circassians, “no prince can 
bea landholder: the only property of those of this rank con- 
sists in their arms, horses, and slaves, and the tribute which 
they can extort from the neighbouring nations” with whom 
they are continually engaged in broils, and against whom 
they incessantly make predatory excursions. “ The care of 
horses, as might be expected, among roaming and predatory 
knights, is in these parts a very particular object of atten- 
tion. In conducting this business, which is prosecuted with 
a zeal and assiduity suited to its conceived importance, the 
Circassians aim not merely at beauty, but also at strength, 
ability to endure hunger and fatigue, and at superior swift- 
ness; all qualities necessary to secure the success of the ex- 
peditions, of one kind or another, in which, they are so fre- 
quently engaged. ‘They pride themselves on the supposed 
excellence of their horses; and almost every princely and 
noble family, boasts of a particular breed, which is marked 
out, and distinguished by the impression upon the animals 
when young, of the characteristic mark of the race. In this 
matter, so scrupulous is the adherence to custom, so con- 
scientious the regard to the strictest rectitude, that any one 
who should attempt to burn a character, expressing noble 
descent, on a foal of common extraction, would, for such a 
forgery, forfeit his life.” 5 

In corroborating the excellence, and what might be con- 
ceived the unrivalled speed and lastingness of the Circas- 
sian and Kalmuck horses, and others, belonging to the Cos- 
sacks of the Don, I will give an unexampled performance 
which took place of recent years. 

“ Nevotches Kash, May 9th, 1826. 

“ The horse races which took place last year at St. Peters- 
burgh, between English and Cossack horses, suggested to 
to some of our proprietors of studs, the idea of trying the 
strength and celerity of their horses by long races. 

“The horses of Count J. Platofl had gained the prizes in 
all the races of ten and twenty wersts, which had taken 
place for several years on the banks of the Don; but, con- 
trary to expectation, they were beaten by many others, in a 
race of sixty-three wersts, (forty-two miles,) on the 5th of 
November. In order to establish the reputation of his horses, 
Count Platoff immediately proposed a longer race, which 
took took place on the twenty-eighth of April. 

“A piece of ground on the other side of the Don, was 
chosen for the purpose, the length of the course was to be 
sixty wersts (forty miles). Count Platoff offered three 
different prizes, with the understanding, that if either of the 
prizes were gained by one of his own horses, it shall be 
given to the owner of the horse that immediately followed. 
‘The ground, on being measured, was found to be sixty-seven 


wersts (forty-four and three quarters miles) and perfectly level. 
‘There were brought for the race twenty-five fine horses, from 
the studs of General Ilovaisky, and several other Tartar and 
Kalmuck horses ; Altoyak, a horse of Circassian breed, be- 
longing to the Ataman; the horse of the Cossack Macka- 
roff, which gained the prize on the 6th of November, and five 
horses belonging to Count Platoff: Kalmuck and Tartar 
children, elegantly dressed, were the jockeys. All the horses 
started with the rapidity of lightning, at twenty-five minutes 
past nine in the morning. While the spectators in the tents 
were discussing the probable result of the interesting con- 
test, the cry of ‘they come’ was heard, and the victor had 
already reached the goal. It was Jason, a grey horse of 
Count Platoff’s, which arrived without being exhausted, fol- 
lowed at the distance of one hundred and thirty sagines, or 
three hundred and sixty paces, by a horse of excellent Cri- 
mean breed, belonging to the Ataman; the third and fifth 
horses also belonged to the count; the fourth of Circassian 
breed, to the Solnik Persianoff, and the sixth to the Cossack 
Scheldondiakok. 

“Jason hadrun the sixty-seven wersts, (forty-fourand three 
quarter miles) in two hours and five minutes. If we compare 
this race, with that of the 4th of August at St. Petersburgh, 
we shall find that the English horse ran the seyenty-four 
wersts (forty-nine and three quarter miles,) in two hours 
and forty minutes, which is two hundred and thirty one and 
@ quarter sagines in a minute. Now Jason ran two hun- 
dred and sixty-eight sagines in the same time; so that he 
would have beaten the English horse by twenty-one minutes. 
Jason and ten other horses arrived at the goal in a gallop, 
and are in good condition; but the excellent horses of the 
Cossacks, Mackaroff, and Parschekoff, and others, could not 
support so severe a trial, and died during the race, or soon 
afterwards.” 

The above performance may be truly said to be unprece- 
dented; it beats that of Mr. Hull's Quibbler all hollow, 
who, on Monday, December 4th, 1786, was matched at 
Newmarket, carrying a feather, to run twenty-three miles in 
one hour, which he performed very easily in fifty-seven 
minutes and ten seconds ; or, that of the famous little grey 
horse Gimerack, (sire of Old Medley and Clockfast,) who, 
in 1766, ran amatch in France of twenty-two and a half 
miles within the hour; and taking all things into calculation, 
even beggars the performance of Mr. Osbaldistone’s best 
horse, Tranby, as rode by him in his great time-match at 
Newmarket, in 1832. 

Having described the powerful and serviceable “blood 
horse” of substance and durability, almost universally in use, 
both in Great Britain and America, fifty, sixty, seventy, 
eighty, and as far back as one hundred years ago; as 
also that of a difierent form, more calculated for short and 
quick runs, which, in England, has nearly supplanted the 
former, and, to which extreme, I am sorry to say, the “ blood 
horses” of the United States, particularly of the South, are 
fast approaching ; I now come to the consideration of what 
remedy, if any, has become necessary, or ought to be adopted 
to retrieve this real or imaginary falling off—and, in order to 
bring the question as to degeneracy fairly up, and to enable 
you to decide, whether it would be expedient to haye recourse 
to Arabians, Barbs, or other eastern horses of African or 
Asiatic blood, shall enumerate all the Arabians, Barbs, 
Turks, or Persian horses or mares worthy of note, which 
haye at different periods been brought to England; and next 
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take a view of their immediite descendants, giving the 
pedigrees and performances, ability to carry weight, and run 
long distances. This done, I may possibly trouble you with 
some further observations. 

T have often heard it asserted, yet I am confident with- 
out foundation, that of the numerous Arabians, Barbs, or 
Turks, introduced at various times, those two known as the 
Darley and Godolphin Arabians, were the only good sires, 
and that, with very few exceptions, the blood of the one or 
the other of these, flows in the veins of every capital horse, 
which England has had to boast of. This doctrine, promul- 
gated from time to time, without contradiction, has obtained 
credit, and become, as it were, settled; it is, nevertheless, 
incorrect, and high time it was refuted. 

That a large proportion of valuable English horses, de- 
rived their reputation from crosses of this blood, will not be 
disputed; yet it must at the same time be conceded, that 
there were many very excellent horses in England before 
the importation of either Mr. Darley’s Arabian, or Lord 
Godolphin’s Barb ; and, by an examination of the pedigrees, 
as well as the performances, of many which I shall hereafter 
give, it will be shown, that various Arabians, Barbs, or 
Turks, independent of the two above named, were the sires 
of many first-rate racers, of excellent qualifications, and ca- 
pital performances ; and that there has been numerous horses 
of this character descended also from Arabians, Barbs, or 
Turks, who did not partake of the most remote cross of 
either the Darley or Godolphin blood. 

(To be continued.) 


THE LATE 
SIR CHARLES BUNBURY. 


On Saturday, the 31st of March, 1821, at his house in Pall- 
Mall, departed this life, Sir Thomas Charles Bunbury, Bart., 
having nearly completed the eighty-first year ofhisage. On 
the following Saturday, his mortal remains proceeded towards 
Millden Hall, in Suffolk, in order for interment in the burial- 
place of the family, For the memoirs of Sir Charles, and 
of his late brother, Henry William Bunbury, Esq. the cele- 
brated caricaturist, father of the present Baronet, and head of 
the family, we refer our readers to Vol. xt. page 198, and 
Vol. xit. page $4, of the Sporting Magazine ; whilst we 
proceed to give such additional particulars as time has pro- 
duced, or have come to our knowledge, of this celebrated 
sporting character. 

Sir Charles, after making the grand tour, returned from 
the Continent and from Ireland, where he had also been en- 
gaged very early in public life. On the death of his father, the 
Rey. Sir W. Bunbury, and succession to the family estate, 
he seems to have at once fixed himself forlife, both with re- 
spect to his views and avocations, and to his residence. 
The former consisted in his parliamentary duties, having 
been chosen, whilst abroad and young, to represent his ative 
county, Suffolk, continuing his public services to a very late 
period of life, and of his racing concerns; and the Jntter, in 
his constant country sojourn at the family mansion, Great 
Barton, His town residence was first in Privy Garden, 
Whitehall ; during the last thirty odd years in Pall-Mall. 
Quitting at once the service of government, he became an 
independent member of parliament, generally attached to the 
‘Whig party, and to the measures of his friend, Mr. Fox. 
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He was one of the most enthusiastic opponents of the 
slave-trade. His life throughout was thus very fairly and 
equally divided between his parliamentary duties, and the 
ayocations and amusements of the turf, to which he had the 
strongest attachment, and in which he ran stoutly over a long 
course of nearly threescore years, beating Old Frampton in 
count of years, and truly acquiring the title of father of the 
turf. He was twice married, leaving a widow of most ex- 
cellent and benevolent character, and who in her youth wasa 
singularly fine person. 

Sir Charles Bunbury, with a strong predilection for the 
horse from his earliest youth, at theage of three and twenty, 
consigned himself to’ the tuition of his friend, Mr. Crofts, of 
Norfolk, the proprietor of the famous racer and stallion Bril- 
liant, by Old Crab. In fact, he did honour to his tutor, by the 
rapidity of his progress in their interesting profession ; for in 
1766 he possessed a considerable string of race-horses; and 
in 1757, the compiler of these minutes first made his bow to 
the Baronet at the Ipswich Meeting, where upon the course 
and the betting stand, he was among the busiest, indeed the 
crack of the sporting gentlemen assembled. Sir Charles had 
purchased Bellario, by Brilliant, of Mr. Crofts, one of the first 
racers of his time, and distinguished for his speed ;but this, as 
well as other good horses, had the misfortune to be contempo- 
rary with the ‘terrible terrible,’ matchless, and superequine 
Ecutrse, which, to use an old Newmarket phrase, never 
failedin a single instance of meeting, to give them all their 
gruel, and the need of a spy-gloes toree which way he went, 
and how far he was off. It isa curious fact, however, that 
Sir Charles Bunbury, to the very last, never would seem to 
be convinced of the vast superiority of O’Kelly’s horse, not- 
withstanding the evidence of his own eyes at York in 1770, 
and elsewhere, and the decided conviction of his own horse, 
his favourite Bellario. This will be regarded as one of the 
constitutional bizzurarires, or oddities of the Honourable Ba- 
ronet, a case in which, of course, his usual sagacity did not 
operate. 

Bellario did not prove a successful stallion, thecase ofmany 
capital racers ; witness Mark Antony, Gimerack, Shark, and 
many others. He covered at Barton until 1776, the best of 
his get being Mr. Carteret’s Borascha, a half mile horse of 
considerable speed, short races being about that period much 
in vogue—Lord March's Rocket gelding and Lord Cler- 
mont’s Masquerade, standing first and first, in that descrip- 
tion of racers. The next favourite at Barton was Diomed, 
a grandson of King Herod, a powerful horse, and « good run- 
ner, Sir Charles named this horse, and his full brother Ulys- 
ses, in 1780, the first year of the Derby stakes at Epsom, 
which were won by Diomed. In the following year he was 
backed, at high odds, to win the great stakes at Nottingham, 
where he was beaten by a middling horse, Lord Grosvenor's 
Fortitude; but whether against his will or not, the present 
deponent undertakes not to say, although itbe in his power 
to say something ona variety of such matters, from genuine 
original authority. Diomed soon after went out of training, 
and, asastallion, Sir Charles's chief acquisition by him was 
Young Giantess, which proved a capital brood mare, and 
bred his famous mare Eleanor, by Whiskey. This Jatter 
horse, a son of the blind horse, Saltram, by Kelipse, was next 
at the head of the breading stud at Barton, Diomed hoving 
heen sold to America, where he lived to nearly or quite forty 
years of age, and got much eapital stock. A portrait of Dio- 
med graces the first number of the Sporting Magazine. 
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Whiskey, the sire of Eleanor, had considerable success as 
4 stallion, but was, at the usual period, stricken with heredi- 
tary blindness, as was also hisson, Young Whiskey. Elea- 
nor not only won the colt or Derby stakes at Epsom, on their 
renewal in 1801, the first and only time that they have been 
won by a filly, but she also won the Oaks in the same week, 
being the second instance of Sir Charles Bunbury’s success 
with the great sweepstakes at Epsom, which was rendered 
still more complete by the succeeding good fortune of Smo- 
lensko. 

The next and most favourite stallion at Barton, and which 
survived his master, Sorcerer, a large and powerful black 
horse, and capital racer. He was got by Trompator, a 
grandson of Matchem, out of Young Giantess, so named 
from Giantess, by Babram, the dam of Diomed. Sir Charles 
profited more, ina very considerable degree, from this stal- 
lion than from any of the former, He was the sire of Thun- 
derbolt and Smolensko, for the former of which Sir Charles 
refused two thousand, for the latter four thousand guineas, 
The unfortunate manner in which Thunderbolt was lost, 
will be found detailed in these pages, at the time when the 
accident happened; as also the extraordinary success of, and 
uncommon public interest excited by, Smolensko, too recent 
to behere repeated. All that need be further saidof this stud 
is, that it will be submitted to the hammer, in the approach- 
ing Craven Meeting. Sir Charles was the breeder of the 
celebrated Highflyer, but unluckily sold him a yearling, and, 
for a yery moderate sum. 

The memoir of Sir Charles Bunbury in these pages al- 
ready referred to, leaves little to be said in regard to his cha- 
racter, of which he preserved a uniformity to the last. He 
had his humours and peculiarities, but never was a kinder or 
more tender-hearted man. Such character is heriditary in his 
family. He was generally noticed, and with regard, by the 
public, and was much respected by the Royal Family, more 
particularly by his Royal Highnessthe Duke of York. The 
present writer cherishes his memory with affection, as an old 
andhighly respected friend. A Birr or a Jockey. 

(Eng. Sport. Mags.) 


MR. RICH’S GALLOPING MATCH OVER THE 
Road—The late Motion in Parliament of R. Martin, 
Esq,, and the Sentiments of J. A. Warre, Esq., and the 
Minority on the New Posting Bill. 


On Wednesday Morning, May 9th, a black horse, called 
All-steel, the property of Mr. Rich, hatmaker at Holborn, 
carrying a feather, between five and six stone, ran a match 
of twenty-one miles within the hour, over the Croydon road, 
for 200gs. which he won ‘within seven minutes and a half of 
the time. He started af five o'clock, from the south end of 
Croydon, proceeding towards Reigate, and returning to 
complete the distance. In attempting to turn, the boy who 
rode was unable to stop the horse, and was thrown, by which 
accident nearly three minutes were lost. 

This excellent horse, in the possession of which Mr. Rich 
may think himself fortunate, was got by Bott’s Totteridge, 
to the best of our recollection a son of Dungannon, by Eclipse. 
The dam of All-steel was a natural Persian mare, brought over 
to this country from Bushire, by a military gentleman. He is 
a capital and safe hack, and as a hunter, an uncommon ready 
and good fencer. He shows much foreign blood, and never 
was the name of All-steel more appropriately bestowed upon 
Vor. I. 


a horse. To appearance, he is about fifteen hands in height, 
or nearly so, and the bone under his knee measures greatly. 
He has performed great things, both on the road and field, 
with 14st. upon his back ; performances, however, which 
are never attended with impunity, although the crippling 
and fatal effects submitting to the spirit and hardiness of 
the animal, may be concealed for a time, The setting up of 
the lightest racing weight, is a good proof of the judgment 
and humanity of the proprietor and his competitor, still 
leaving a regret that they did not go the full length of sound 
diseretion, and make choice of the turf, which for the sake 
of the horse, and from every motive of convenience and de- 
corum, ought to be the theatre of all galloping matches. In 
fact, such matches on the road have long since, and with 
much propriety, come into disrepute, as appertaining to the 
old Smithfield style. We understand All-steel will cover a 
few mares, at 5gs. and may be expected to get capital hacks 
and hunters. This horse affords a fine opportunity to make 
trial of the plan of the late Governor Hastings and Mr. 
Cline—putting large roomy mares to a stallion of inferiour 
size. 

It will not be out of place here, to make a few observa- 
tions on the galloping matches of past times. In the reign 
of James and Charles the First, as we learn from Christo- 
pher Baret, there were some smart performances of this 
kind, as far as we recollect, as twenty or twenty-one miles 
within the hour, over the road, the horse carrying his 
owner's weight. Smollett, or some one of our historians, 
quotes the ability of the best of our English road horses to 
gallop twenty miles within the hour, which indeed had often 
been performed by such, and customarily with high weights. 
Mr. Lawrence's plan for setting up jockey weights, in trot- 
ting and road matches, not having been proposed ull 1783, 
nor acted upon till 1799, Mr. Shaftoe’s Merry Bachelor, 
according to Parkinson, in his Treatise on Cattle, ran twenty- 
five miles in one hour at Newmarket. ‘The flea-bitten grey 
gelding, which was so infamously cut up and butchered to. 
death in the second attempt, had previously run twenty-two 
miles on the Windsor road within the hour, carrying, ac- 
cording to the custom of that day, in all probability, ten or 
eleven stone. He was described by Medley, of the Sporting 
Coffee House, in Round-court, Strand, in 1779, as about 
three parts bred, and as having several times, before his chief 
performance, ran twenty miles within the hour. 

When English racing was the ton in France, (and it seems 
by late accounts likely to revive), Gimerack ran twenty miles 
in one hour, ridden by Jack Oakley, about eight stone, which 
inade the Frenchman stare, though, neither the grey horse 
nor his jockey, could think much of the matter. 

Hull’s Quibler, by Minor, on Monday, December 4, 1786, 
was matched at Newmarket, carrying a feather, to run twenty~ 
three miles in one hour, which he performed very easily in 
fifty-seven minutes ten seconds, nobody thinking much of ‘it, 
nor much money betted: five to two upon the horse. Quib- 
ler was a strong and good country plate horse, and won the 
King’s Plate at Canterbury. If our recollection be correct, 
(see the Racing Calendar), Highlander run twenty-four 
miles within the hour, over Newmarket, about fifteen years 
since, 

It has been hitherto a point undetermined, how much a 
reputed and stout, that is to say, lasting English racer, is’ 
capable of performing in this way. We should suppose, at 
any rate, twenty-six miles inone hour, even with eight stone; 
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and we judge from what has been performed on the road, 
by well-bred hacks. We, some years since, rode a few miles 
beside a poor little nag of this description, which was killed 
on the Romford road in a very heavy state, after haying done 
nearly twenty-one miles within the hour, with probably 
nine stone on his back. Now, that horse carrying a feather, 
and upon the turf, would, past all doubt, have performed 
unhurt, one or two and twenty miles in the time, and yet 
how inferiour must a horse of that description be, to a good 
racer. To draw an analogy from the trotter, he will continue 
the hour through, at the rate of within four or five miles 
per hour of the acme or top of his speed; that is to say, a 
lasting horse, which can trot after the rate of twenty-two miles 
per hour, will, with a light weight, perform eighteen miles 
in one hour. Now surely, if a hack can trot eighteen, a 
Tacer must be able to gallop twenty-six miles within the 
hour. Again, if the trotter can, through the piece, approach 
within four miles of the top of his speed, a racer must also 
have some rule of proportion, in the similar respect. The 
burst of galloping speed, in a first-rate race-horse, is after 
the rate of full sixty miles per hour. How near, then, could 
Childers or Eclipse, both of them, according to all accounts, 
stout as well as speedy, and the latter master of the highest 
weights, have approached that rate the hour through? Surely 
within the half. Eclipse would then haye galloped over the 
turf, with eight stone, THIRTY MILES IN ONE HOU, 

* With respect to those great performances, to which this 
noble animal is by custom urged, they necessarily involve 
much of the uncertainty and misery of all human affairs. 
To our races and our trials of speed and goodness, we are 
indebted for that superiority in the horse, which we are uni- 
yersally allowed to possess over other countries, It is to be 
lamented, but cannot be remedied, that these trials must be 
too often in the hands of the most ignorant and brutal of 
mankind, or that which is equivalent in infamy and cruelty, 
of those who have no other feeling but that of interest. The 
only check on these excesses is, shame from exposure through 
the public press, which has been eminently and gloriously 
successful. The name of Old Frampton is damned to eyer- 
lasting infamy ; and if the low-lived miscreants who whip- 
ped and tortured to death the old grey gelding have escaped, 
they had no name ; and the country, in their day, had no 
law or custom of compassion to brutes. The object of Mr. 
R. Martin’s late motion in the House of Commons, is glo- 
rious, practical, and highly useful; and Mr. Warre, and the 
minority in the New Post Bill, deserve well of humanity 
and their country. ‘The present speed of the mail ane other 
coaches, is as much—more, than animal nature can fairly 
Support ; and the country is already filled by it with disgusting 
spectacles of animal misery. ‘The convenience of the mails 
is yet indisputable, and where good and able horses are em- 
ployed, it may be said to be honestly obtained. Our great 
religionists are here addressed, and those who are laying 
themselves out, life, limb, and property, to make all the 
world holy, and to convert the heathen, and even the Jews, 
into good Christians. But the post-horse is already at all 
that he is fairly able to do, English though he be, and any 
farther exertion extorted from him, however religiously, will 
not be honestly obtained. It is not a practical opinion, for 
there is a vast difference in this case, between the turf and 
the road, that a horse with a light weight, going at the rate 
of eleven miles per hour, will not sustain greater injury than 
another with a heavy 


Speedy draught is the most destructive of all the labours 
of the horse, and he will fag on for years, comparatively 
uninjured, with a heavy load, at a slow rate, whilst the 
speedy traveller, with the lightest carriage, will be torn 
to pieces in two or three seasons. It is not in the na- 
ture of the toughest, strongest, and best bred post hacks, to 
endure such a service as that of constant road work at the 
rate of cleven miles per hour. All horses are capable of 
greater exertions with the saddle, than with the hamess; 
yet where are we to find saddle-horses equal to constant 
work at the above rate? 

In conclusion, we beg leaye to remind the fortunate pro- 
prietor of All-steel, that were he such actually, as well as 
nominally, those excessive tasks which he has performed 
over the road and field, at the high weight of fourteen stone, 
or indeed with any weight, must gradually have exhausted 
his extraordinary powers, and rendered him, not only liable 
to the usual and irremediable accidents, but, in his declining 
years, toa state of burdensome usel s, and of decrepi- 
tude and misery, in which it will be painful for a proprietor 
of consideration and feeling, to view his favourite. 

[Eng. Sport. Magz.) 


THE ROAD. 

Itis our intention to re-publish, from the English, and 
other Sporting Works, such matter, as we think will enter- 
tain, or prove interesting to our subscribers. 

In making selections, we should portray great want of 
taste, were we to pass over those inimitable productions 
which haye, from time to time appeared in the English 
Sporting Magazine, under the signature of Nimrod, on the 
following subjects. The Road—Riding—to Hounds— 
Condition of Hunters—the Horse—German Tour, §c.—all 
of which, we shall in due time, lay before our readers. 

A writer of eminence, in the English Sporting Magazine, 
makes the following observation: “I never now mount a 
coach box, but one of the Krst things present to my recol- 
lection, is your correspondent Nimrods Essays on “the 
Road.” 1am old in these matters; but I am not aware, 
that there bas ever before appeared in print, such compre- 
hensive, practical, and intelligible lessons on the important 
subjects of driving, as those of Nimrod. Mr. Fox used to 
say, that no man could attain a high degree of excellence in 
any undertaking, unless he were endowed with a competent 
share of enthusiasm. The enthusiasm of Nimrod, and the 
warmth of his hobby-horsical feeling, are apparent in his every 
sentence, I for one, request of him, instead of making apo- 
logies, to descend fully to all useful, minute particulars, 
which so many persons are apt to overlook.” 

In republishing these Essays, we shall, for the gratifica~ 
tion of the Gentlemen of the Whip, commence with 


THE ROAD.—BY NIMROD, 


Si,—In one of my other communications, I promised you 
some remarks on breeding, purchasing, and condition of 
horses, as also some observations on “the Road,” which 
promise it is my intention to perform. The former subjects 
have already been before the public in a variety of shapes ; 
but I am not aware of the latter ever haying been treated by 
any one who could do so froma real practical knowledge of it, 


weight, going at the rate of eight. and it is one which will not admit of theory alone, 
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; There has always appeared to me to have been a vacuum 
in the sporting world, and that is—not the opinion of a 
Sportsinan who never saw a hound—not the opinion of a 
coachman who never was through a dozen turnpikes in his 
life—not the opinion of a judge of horses, who never bought 
one but to ride up Rotten Row—not the directions of a 
groom who has only had to get them into condition for such 
purposes ;—but the result of the real practical observations 
of one who, for twenty years of his life, has driven coach 
horses, purchased and ridden hunters, and been a close ob- 
server of the management and condition of them in the 
stable. 

How far I may be qualified for this task, time will show. 
My title to the qualification is—experience, and that is said 
to make even a fool wise. I shall therefore only add that, 
for twenty years, I have been in the habit of seeing most of 
the best hounds in England—have had a great number of va- 
luable hunters pass through my hands, (the greater part of 
which were purchased young,) and have not only been a 
driver of my own horses of all sorts and sizes, but have 
worked a great deal on the road by day and by night; with- 
out which, nothing on that subject is to be learnt. 

In the observations which I am going to make, I shall take 
a hint or two from those who have gone before me. Mr. 
Beckford gives as a reason why he did not write on stag- 
hunting—that he did not understand it: and it is told of an 
ancient, but wily Greek, who was asked his opinion on a 
subject which he was not master of, that he excused himself 
by saying that what was to the purpose he could not say, 
and what was not to the purpose, he would not say. 

Parva sunt hic, sed parva ista non contemnenda—Majores nostri, 
maximan hanc rem fecerunt. 

The first inventors of things are but clumsily handeddown 
tous by the ancients, although Virgil assigns a place in Hea- 
yen to those who were cleyerin that way. The art of driv- 
ing is of very early date, and has most honourable mention 
made of it. Horace immortalizes a good coachman—“eyihit 
ad Deos ;” and Cicero gravely asserts that Minerva was the 
first to drive four-in-hand. To gaina race by coachmanship, 
he tells us was next to a triumph, at Rome; and in Sparta 
it gaye aman an honourable postin the army. Homer em- 
ploys Hector and Nestor as coachmen; and Virgil tells us 
that when A®neas took Pandarus into his chariotto go against 
Diomed, he compliments hirn with the choice either to fight 
or to drive—thereby implying that the latter was a post of 
equal honour with the former. Pandarus, however, like a 
good judge, declines “haying them” (as we should say), lest 
the high mettled steeds, unused, to his finger, might become 
unruly, and get them into danger. That driving was in use 
previous to riding horses, need not be observed to any one 
acquainted with Homer; for arnong all his heroes, both 
Grecians and Trojans, none of them make their appearance 
on horseback but Ulysses and Diomedes. 

Driving more than two horses ina chariot, however, was, 
I believe, not very usual among the ancients, although we 
read of Nero driving ten, and unfortunately for his country, 
notbreaking his neck. Homer’s chariots, for the most part, 
had only two horses, coupled together ; that of Achilles had 
no more; and Virgil sends achariot and pair to absent 
ZEneas. Driving four grey horses was held sacred, and 
not allowed even ina triumph. 

Driving appears to have been practised in the earliest ages 
of our own country. Cicero warnsa friend against the British 
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chariots, and begs him toreturn from Britain, where there was 
nothing worth having ; but recommended him to bring a cha- 
riot with him, for a pattern. I believe Coesar found them 
formidable, as they were armed with scythes at their axletrees. 

We have all read Ossian’s magnificent descriptions of the 
car of Cachullius, and his horses, whose names he has con- 
descended to mention; and which must recall to our recol- 
lection the one Homer gives of the horses of Pallas. His 
description of a chariot race is supposed to be one of the finest 
passages in his poem, and is only equalled by a similareffort 
of the Mantuan bard, which, it has been asserted, no one 
could read without his soul being, as it were, mounted on the 
box, and whirled along in the race. : 

Although the coachmanship of the ancients may haye little 
to do with our presentmethod of driving, nevertheless itmay 
be amusing to some of our readers to refer to it in its earliest 
stages, it having been the subject of much learned contro- 
versy. It appears that the first chariot introduced into’ the 
Olympic Hippodrome was drawn by four horses, which in 
those times made a complete set. The horses were ranged 
abreast, and the two middle ones only harnessed by the 
yoke. The two outside horses were fastened to some other 
part ef the chariot by their traces, but in what manner does 
notappear. ‘They had a peculiar name for these “ out riggers,” 
as we should call them. The most curious part of their driy- 
ing establishment was, that they had chariot races for colts, 
as well as for full aged horses, regulating the course accor- 
dingly. ‘Though they donot appear to have known any thing 
of the “ weight for age,” yet the distance supposed to be run 
by full-aged horses was about six Grecian miles, andby colts, 
four; which, as the Grecian mile is said to be about a fifth 
less than ours, seems reasonable. 

The chariot drawn by four colts, was introduced in the 
95th Olympiad, and that with two, in the 129th. We read 
ofa Macedonian lady, who was the first to win with the three- 
year-olds, as we may conclude they were. We can, however, 
find nothing by which we can judge of their exact ages; but 
the redcwv dpya, certainly denotes the chariot drawn by full- 
aged horses, and the 7#Atov depa, that drawn by colts. The 
Stadium, or place where these races were run, must have some- 
what resembled Derby race course—one with two good sides 
to it, but sharp turns ateach end, as in the case with the one 
Imention. ; 

A pillar was erected about the middle of the turn, which was 
tobe passed as near as possible without touching it, in thesame 
manner as our race-horses goaround our posts. It is in allu- 
sion to this, that Horace speaks of the * meta evitata,” Ingoing 
as near as possible, but avoiding touching these pillars, con- 
sisted the excellency of their art of driving ; and, as Pindar’s 
Scoliast concludes, (from the epithet applied to the pillar) 
they turned the corner no less than twelve times in one heat. 
Every one who has ridden race-horses, knows the feel, (not 
the pleasantest in the world,) of whizzing around @ post at 
full speed, in the midst of eight or ten horses. What nerves 
must it have required to have stood this hustling amidst a do- 
zen chariots? he sitwation of the man who sat as time- 
keeper on Lord Mareh’s carriage, when it went twenty miles 
in the hour over Newmarket heath, was comfortable, when 
compared with that of an Olympic coachman. No wonder 
then that such high honours were paid to the winner, and 
that both master and horses were crowned, amid the applau- 
ses and congratulations of the people. The spectaclemust 
have been grand. On theday of the race, the chariots, ata 
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certain signal, entered the course, according to order, settled 
beforehand; but whether they drew up for starting in a line, 
abreast of each other, promiscuously, as our race-horses do, 
1sa pointnet settled. The interest excited was prodigious, 
and the yery highest honours were. paid to him by whose skill 
and couragre the victory was obtained. The value put upon 
the accomplishment of driving is eyident, from the amusing 
instructions ofold Nestor to his son; as also from what The- 
ocritus relates of Hercules, whose father is supposed to have 
trusted no one but himself to instruct him in the art of coach- 
manship, though he left his other exercises to his masters, 

“To drive the chariot, and with steady skill 

To turn, and yet not break the bending wheel, 

Amphitryon kindly did instruct his son, 

Great in the art ;—for he himself had won 

‘Vast precious prizes on the Argive plains, 

And still the chariot which he drove remains 

Neer hurt in the course, tho’ time has broke the falling reins.” 

Thaye only another observation to make, which is, that 
these chariots must haye been more like wagons than car- 
riages, and very near to the ground, or they could not have 
preserved their eqilibrium, when going round the pillars at 
the pace they are represented to have been driven. 

So much for classical and celestial coachmanship. We 
must now descend to the humble road, where the modern 
performers are, certainly, unlike any god but one.* Socra- 
tes was asked what was necessary to make amana good mu- 
sician ? His answer was ‘‘ to become a good musician.” So 
itis with acoachman. The sceptre does not make the king ; 
neither does the dressing, or looking like a coachman, make 
a coachman. As a celebrated performerf says, “driving 
four horses is a pretty art ;” and todo it well is not within 
every one’s capacity. To enable a man to judge of this, he 
must be acoachman himself; and to be a coachman, it is 
necessary that he have not been merely amusing himself 
with four of his own highly-fed and well broke horses—which 
perhaps his own coachman has been at work with for two 
hours in the morning, in his brake—but he must haye served 
‘a sort of apprenticeship to it, by day and by night; with 
good horses and with bad; with blind and lame; by lainp- 
light, and by no lightt at all ; on. good roads, and on bad; 
wet and dry; drunk and sober ; with rotten tackle and bolt- 
ing horses; jibbers, and millers; heavy loads and weak 
horses ; high blowers, and queer ones|| ; steep hills and broken 
neckings; broken axel-trees, and oyerturned coaches, 

When a man has got a good deal of experience in these 
matters, (not before.) he may lay claim to the honourable ap- 
pellation of acoachman. But how often this claim is denied 
eyen to those who most zealously aspire to it, all who are 
Acquainted with the road can certily—for how rarely do we 
meet with a real “artist!” The sucess of a coachman 
greatly depends upon his education. If like Phaeton of old 
he jumps on the box, a ready-made coachman, he must expect 
the same fate ; but if he has taken his degzrevs, and his regu- 
lar, he begins with driving the leaders of a set of horses before 
an experienced coachman, (perhaps his father), on arespecta- 
ble heavy coach. He there leaths the rudiments of his bu- 
siness.. He is taught to know when a horse is at work, and 
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when he isnot; and he is also taught how to make the best 
ofthe road, He sees when his horses are distressed, and is 
taught how to ease them; or, if idle, how to keep them to 
their collar. It is heavy work alone that will teach him his 
business; I neyer saw a postboy that ever made a good 
coachman. 

When a boy who intends being a coachman gets too big to 
ride the leaders, he cannot do better than turn horse-keeper 
to a well horsed coach. His time will be fully occupied, and 
he will learn every thing relating to harnessing, and putting 
horses together, according to their different tempers; taking 
notice of the alteration the coachman makes in their coupling 
reins, which he will profit by, if he have any brains in his 
head; and if he have none he must remain a horsekeeper- 

Mr. Beckford enumerates about a dozen qualifications ne- 
cessary to make a good huntsman. In my humble opinion, 
there are as many essentials to a good coachman. He should 
be sober, honest, civil, and good tempered ; clean in his per- 
son, neat with his fingers, patient, humane, wakeful, hardy, 
strong, active, bold, and cool in danger. Having said this, 
we are not to expect a coachman at every stage. Carthage 
produced but one Hannibal ! 

I believe it is Ovid who tellsus, that “ work yell begun is 
half finished ;” and this holds good in nothing more than in 
driving. If horses are not well harnessed, they cannot work 
well, as much of their power is lost ; for, as many horses as 
there are in a coach, so will there be us many tempers, and 
ways of doing their work, Some will go as straight as an 
arrow out ofa bow, whilst others will hang, and roll about in 
all directions, and which can only be counteracted by putting 
them together. Horses well harnessed are half driven. 

To reduce this to theory is rather a difficult task, as the re- 
medies apply to somany various ways ; for the movements of 
four horses in harness bear some resemblance to the changes 
on so many bells—each horse in his respective place producing 
the yariety. No animal is more cunning, and often more 
trying to the temper, than an old coach-horse, whois become, 
what is termed, a good judge of his work. He will watch 
every opportunity of easing himself at the expense of the rest 
ofthe team. Ifa wheeler—when the double thong is appli- 
ed to him, or ifhe hears the whistle of it over his partner’s 
back, off he goes, and pretends to be at the top of his speed, 
by breaking from the trot to a canter; at the same time 
hugging, or, as the coachmen call it, “ shouldering” the pole, 
to the greatannoyance ofhis companion. Again, if he hear 
the point of the thong out of the coachman’s hand, he is off 
his collar in an instant, as he knows he has nothing to-fear 
from the whip. A leader also has it in his power to pursue 
the same plan; but the grentest fault to which leaders are 
subject; is, not going up to their bits—consequently, not go- 
ing straight, but “hanging off,” as itis termed, to one fayour- 
ite side. The former failing may arise from want of physi- 
cal powers ; but the other is invariably the effect of a bad: 
mouth, or uneven temper. Nothing, however, is more dis- 
tressing to a coachman than either of these bad qualities. 
His attention is always on the rack, for, if left alone, the 
coach would be off the road in an instant. It also prevents 
the coach running straight, thereby causinghis horses to work 
atangles, and consequently to lose part of their power- 
When a horse once takes to “hang” in this way he never 
leayes it off ; and to prevent his tiring his driver’s am, a 
check rein is generally had recourse to. It gocs from. the 
cheek ofhis bit to the ring on thehames of his partner—or, 
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what is better, 


it should run through this ring and fasten to 
the buckle of his inside trace. This gives ee play to the 
rein, and prevents the horse’s mouth Getting dead, which it is 
Apt todo in the other case. It is astonishing what weight 
Some horses will hang on this rein, which their partner must 
find the benefitof, Some danger, however, is always attach- 
ed to a side rein, for, if you want to turn your off leader sud- 
denly to the off side, and his head is closely confined to the 
near leader, of course your intention is defeated, unless your 
near leader will turn also ; and accidents have often been the 
consequence. 

When I speak of putting horses together, I do not exactly 
confine myself to the effect of traces and coupling reins—but 
to putting each horse into that place where his powers will 
be most effective. Coach-horses on the road are not like gen- 
tlemen’s horses; they are a medley of all sorts and sizes— 
consequently they may be two strong, and two weak horses 
inthe team, If so they should be crossed, so as not to have 
the strong horses on one side and the weak ones on the other ; 
as, in that case, one side of the coach will want support, and 
she will not run steady. With respect to whether wheelers or 
leaders should be the most powerful, there are two opinions 
amongst the fraternity. It must in great measure depend 
on the roads—for if hilly, you will want the strength at 
wheel. On one mechanical principle it is also in favour of 
the wheeler, his power being more eflectiye for being near to 
his work. If, however, you should have two large, and two 
small horses, whose tempers will not admit of your crossing 
them, I should have no hesitation in saying you should put 
the smaller ones at wheel, and the larger ones before the 
bars, otherwise your leaders, being lower than your wheelers, 
would bedrawing, as it were, downwards, which is quite at 
yariance with the principle of traction ; which, if ever it va- 
ries from the straight line, should have the advantage of the 
up-lifting power. We have most of us seen, (if, in our 
younger days, we haye not done it ourselves) a post-boy or 
an ostler in an inn-yard, puthis back to the splinter bar of a 
carriage tomoye it. He invariably has recourse to the. up- 
lifting power—for he does not draw straight, nor downwards, 
but heaves up the splinter-bar when he applies his strength 
toit. 

In harnessing horses, we should apply the power where itis 
most wanting. The traces of coach horses should be as short 
as possible—they cannot be too near to their work. Those 
of the wheeler should just admit of his hinder leg clearing the 
wheel; and those of the leaders not more than sufficient to 
clear their tails of the bars. ANothing looks so bad as to see 
leaders along way from the end of the pole. Great atten- 
tion should be paid to the equal length of the traces, With 
respect to the leaders, it is necessary to cross their traces 
when you have one strong and one weak horse together.— 
The strong horse helps on the weak one, and keeps the 
draught more leyel—or, as the coachmen say, “he helps on 
the other side of the coach,” which is true enough; or in 
other words, it prevents angles—the greatest obstruction to 
draught. Many coachmen /ap their leaders’ traces in wet 
weather, as it prevents their galling their sides by the fric- 
tion, which increased by wet and dirt working up between 
the trace and the skin. Lapping and crossing traces are two 
distinct things. In crossing the inside trace of one horse 
hooks on to the inside bar of his partner; but in lapping, itonly 
passes inside the other horse’s trace, and returns to his own 
bar. In the latter case, the lapped trace should be somewhat 


longer than the other, to enable the horse to work even 5 for 
if he do not work even, asore shoulder is the certain conse- 
quence. 

Itis most material that the traces of wheel horses should 
be exactly level, for the reason I have before stated. Some 
splinter-bars (or wheel-bars, as they are called by others) are 
not quite straight, but have alittle curve inwards, at each end. 
When this is the case, the outside trace of a wheeler should 
be a hole longer than the inside one. With leaders, this 
minute exactness is not so essential, as the bars being loose, 
the teaces will find theirown level. Ifahorse draw at angles, 
his shoulders will be wrung, as is proved by putting leaders 
to work with a main bar only, and no swing bars. This can 
only happen with the mails, as all the other coaches carry 
a spare swing, as well as main bar. The mail only carries 
the latter, which has four trace-hooks to it for the four traces 
of the leaders. It does very well for a short distance, but if 
horses were to work long at it, over heavy ground, their 
shoulders would be torn to pieces, 

Our leaders’ bars are a very pretty contrivance, and act 
upon true mechanical principles. Some coachmen chain the 
swing bars by two or three iron links. For night-work this 
is not a bad plan, as, in case of a trace breaking, or becoming 
unhooked, the bar keeps its place, and does not strike against 
the horse’s hocks. In the event, however, of a horse kicking 
over his bar, itis attended with danger, and many have had 
their legs broken in consequence, By observing the bars, we 
can always tell which horse does most work, as the free 
horse “will earry the bar,” as we call it—that is, it will be 
an inch or two before that of his partner. When this is 
carried too far by the free worker, his trace must be crossed, 
as I observed before, or his partner will feel the ill effects of 
it. The idle horse should be put off-side, as he is more 
come-at-able. 

The next thing to attend to about a coach horse, or any 
other horse that goes in harness, is his collar. Unless a 
horse work easy in it, we cannot expect the full benefit of 
his powers. If it be too short for him, he choaks in it, and 
drops as though he were shot. When | first knew the road, 
almost every other harness horse had raw shoulders, and it 
was distressing tosee them. This evil is, in great measure, 
removed, and we now seldom see a seasoned coach horse 
with a broken skin. A great preventive of sore shoulders 
is, haying the collar to fit close to the shoulder. It cannot fit 
too close, provided it comes well up to the shoulder, and does 
not, if Imay so express myself, stop at the neck; for itis from 
that cause that the mischief arises. When ahorse stands at 
ease, in his collar, itis sufficient that the hand can pass be- 
tween it and the skin, just in the part where it passes over 
the windpipe. The closer it fits in other places, the more ef- 
fectually it embraces the powers of the horse that wears it. 
With a high-blower, much caution is necessary, and his col- 
Jar should be stuffed a litde fuller at the points of the shoul- 
ders, so as to remove the pressure entirely from the wind- 
pipe. Itis not amiss to have his collar open at the pole (the 
top,) and made to buckle, so that it can always be fixed to a 
nicety, imits proper place. 

‘The skin of some horses is, by sature, so tender and irri- 
table, as to be with difficulty preserved entire. Various are 
the methods to prevent the evil ; asalso the remedies to cure 
it. Some prefer having collars lined with cloth, instead of | 
leather; and where the work is heavy, they are certainly less | 


liable to wring: the shoulder, by absorbing: the°perspiration | 
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more readily, in the first place ; and in the next, by admitting 
of their being eased off the tender place, by removing the 
stuffing at pleasure, and by facing them with flocks just 
where they press on the part affected. The cloth facing can 
likewise be kept soft, by haying it well beaten with a stick— 
whereas leather will get hard by being constantly wet, and 
nothing can be done with it but to keep it clean—scraping off 
the sweat and dirt, and every now and then running the oil 
brush overit. With very tender shoulders, nothing will do 
but the false collar, which should be the last resource, for it 
is very unpleasant toa horse in hot weather, as the air can- 
not get under it. For gentle work, however, with gentle- 
men’s horses, particularly those used to ride and drive, they 
are useful, as they prevent collar marks, which are very 
unsightly. Whenever the skin is the least wrinkled under 
the collar, the hair will invariably come off, although the in- 
jury to the skin may be but trifling. p 

When shoulders of unseasoned horses become raw, time 
will heal them, although they go on working, without any 
more assistance than merely keeping them clean—and if you 
like—washing them with brine made strong enough to swim 
anegg. Some horse-keepers never take the collars off their 
horses—giving as a reason that they are always warm and 
dry when the horses are put to their coach again. Generally 
speaking, I should not recommend this plan, as we cannot 
suppose a horse to enjoy himself so much when lying down, 
which coach horses commonly do at full length, as though 
his collar were off. In case, howeyer, of a bolting horse, or 
a gibber, it may be of service, for many horses will start 
with a warm collar, that would not touch a cold one. The 
old breast collar is nearly lost sight of. It was never calcu- 
lated to give full effect to the powers of a horse in harness ; 
but was convenient for post horses on roads much frequent- 
ed, as they could be harnessed, and brought out much quick- 
erthan when collars and hames were to be puton. They are 
only now to be seen on the leaders of two or three old-fash- 
ioned coaches. 

The pads of wheel horses also demand attention. They 
should fit a horse’s back like a well-made saddle, and if not 
well staffed, they are very apt to gall them—there being a 
reat stress upon them when going down a hill, or pulling up 
short, with a heavy load—particularly when breeching is not 
used. The pads of wheelers and leaders should fit well to 
their backs, and be girthed moderately tight; for nothing looks 
worse than to see them jurnping about when the horse is in 
action. When it happens that a horse loses his flesh, his 
pad becomes too wide for him; in which case a false one is 
put into it, fastened by two small straps made to buckle over 
it. The middle terret in the wheeler’s pad is an improvement 
of late years, anda considerable one itis; for the leader’s rein. 
passing through it, by itself, runs more glibly than when ac- 
companied by the wheeler’s coupling rein, as was the case 
before. The false belly-band passes under the coach horse 
from one tug buckle to the other, and is quite slack when the 
horse stands atease. Its use is to keep the traces down when 
heis at work, and thereby prevent angles in draught. 

The next, and perhaps the most material part of putting 
horses together, consists in the coupling reins; but, as the 
fixing of them depends upon so many circumstances, no 
general tule can be applied. In this, however, consists the 

wine qua non” of horses going well and straight in harness ; 
and a judge will soon observe the alteration of a single hole. 
Tonce had the pleasure of. sceing this effect produced off hand. 


I was going by a coach, the proprietors of which I knew; 
and was in the act of getting on the box with the reins in my 
hand, when a celebrated performer from another coach, re- 
quested I would let the cochman take them, as he was going, by 
the desire of his master (who was also Johnny-raw’s master, ) 
to put his team a bit straight for him, as his horses were 
sinking for want of being better put together. The importance 
with which these words were uttered, adied to the pleasure 
I was likely to receive, brought me to the ground again, and 
Johnny started his coach, as soon as all was right. “The 
artist” looked on but said nothing, till we had proceeded about 
four miles, when desiring him to pull up, he got down and 
made the necessary alterations. The effect was immediately 
visible. The horses were brought closer to their work; their 
heads put into their proper places, and their power applied 
where it ought to be. 

With respect to coupling coach horses, Ihave always been 
of opinion that their heads, particularly wheel horses should 
not be too closely confined. I admit thatit looks well to see 
them “well coupled up,” as the song says, with their heads 
close together, running boldly up to their bits; butif you con- 
fine them too much, they cannot apply all their power to the 
collar. Wheel horses should have more liberty in their 
coupling reins than leaders, not only on account of the pole, 
but to enable them to quarter the ground if necessaty, as also 
to enable them to put themselves into a proper position to 
hold back down a hill, which they cannot do if their heads are 
too much confined. Admitting that some disadvantage may 
arise from having the leaders’ heads too near together, I con- 
fess I like to see it. When this is the case, they are so much 
easier driven. The very turn of the wrist will affect their 
mouths ; and, of course, they are much safer on their feet; 
for, on the least false step that they make, the support of the 
coupling rein is immediately felt; whereas, but for it, they 
might be down before assistance reached them from the 
coachman’s hand. In my early days, throat-lashing a horse 
was unknown. ‘To blind horsesit is of the greatest service, 
and it may be truly observed that they could not go, with 
safety, the pace they now do, without it. Throat-lashing* 
consists in passing each horse’s coupling rein through a ring 
on his own throat-lash, previous to its being buckled to his 
partner’s bit. Ihave only one other remark to make respect- 
ing coupling reins, which is—that as, of two reins, one must 
be uppermost at the crossing, one should be buckled to the 
horse that carries his head highest, or is apt to throw his 
head about, otherwise he will be constantly annoying his 
partner’s mouth. When acoach-horse runs in, and bores 
upon his partner, thereby driving him off his ground, a side 
rein is made use of. It passes from the outside check of his 
bit, through the outside ring of his hames, and fastens to the 
tug buckle. This will keep him straight. When a horse ear- 
ries his head outrageously high, means should be taken to pre- 
vent it, as he cannot see his road, or work so well. With a 
wheeler, what is called a bit-martingal is had recourse to. "It 
is fastened to the ring in the throat-hasp of the hames, and 
branches off to the cheeks of the bit. With leaders, the reme- 
dy is a cavison martingal, as there is no ring in their throat- 
hasp to buckle it to. 


* I make no npology for descending to these minor particulars. 
‘They ure unknown to many; and your correspondent’s inquiries as to 
breechings, pole-piccer, wheel-reins, bearing reine, whips, &c. shall all 
be noticed in their places. 
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The draft-rein is next tobe noticed. This may be called 
the fellow rein to the coupling rein; though in fact the 
coupling rein is attached toit. ‘Che length of the draft-rein 
should be to a nicety, as your power over your horses in a 
straight pull depends upon it. The billet from it passes out- 
side each horse’s neck, through the ring on the hames, to the 
cheek, or to the bit, as your horse’s mouth requires. The 
buckles of the coupling-reins should be nearly over the buckles 
of the crupper, or about eight inches from the setting on of 
the tails. The bearing-rein is a great support to a coach 
horse, and the proof of it is, that if he.fall down, either the 
bearing rein or the crupper is certain to break. It is impos- 
sible, however, to answer your correspondent’s question 
generally, a5 to whether a coach horse should be beared up 
tight or not. This must depend upon his mouth. ‘The use 
of a bearing rein is to bring your horse’s head into the place 
where you wish it to be, #0 as to pull him together. To at- 
tain this object, as in riding him, no greater force should be 
used than is necessary, His being beared up tight or not, 
must, therefore, depend on circumstances. If he be a stifl- 
necked, low-shouldered horse, with a dead mouth, he will re- 
quire his bearing rein to be very tight, and vice versa. When 
time yrill not admit of taking it shorter by the buckle, giving 


air of languishing candour and enchanting amenity struck 
every spectator. The heat induced her to take off her hat, 
and we discovered the most superb comb of polished steel, 
terminating in points of diamonds. By-and-by, a buckle of 
hair escaping from the comb, obliged her to take off a glove, 
and left us to admire a hand and arm of the most polished 
symmetry, and of the most healthful freshness, enriched with 
precious rings and bracelets, The arm was exposed to the 
shoulder. It no doubt cost her some pain to conceal for a 
time her finely turned neck, but it was necessary that her rich 
Cachemere should produce its effect. At length, however, 
the Cachemere dropt, and discovered the finest shoulders in 
the world, anda bosom the most seductive. Eithermy com- 
panion or I could not avoid, from time to time, in audible 
whispers, to praise short sleeves, naked shoulders, and orna- 
mented necks ; compliments which did not escape the atten- 
tion of the lady and her husband. The latter perhaps found 
the air, from the occasional opening of the door. a little too 
keen, and said with great sweetness, “Ma bonne amie, I 
entreat you to draw on your shawl and your gloves.” “TI 
assure you,” she said in return, *T donot feel the air from the 
door; but yet I thank you for your attention, and I will in- 
stantly give you a proof of it, my love.” And in less than 


it a twist before putting it on the bearing hook, adds to its 
severity, 


FRR vt Parisian Covet 
ein Coquette, read Parisi 
Fifa tits yeclormances have by an overnight 
They will be given entire in our Hext, 
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niwy-pe necessary, and in @ manner which canaot be effected 
by the curb-chain alone. Horses with bard, dead mouths, 
require the nicest management to render them tolerable to 
drive ; and nothing contributes more to keep their mouths in 
this state than curbing chem up tightly, particularly should it 
be accompanied by 2 heavy hand upon them. We all know 
the effect of a severe curb-chain on a horse, if held tightly, for 
any length of time, when riding him. Ina race its poweris 
greatest, because, the short time in which it is run, does not 
admit of these ill effects; but he who rides a horse for an hour 
‘on the road, or oyer a country, leaning hard on the curb-rein, 
will soon find his horse’s mouth become hard and dead. To 
ride or drive horses with pleasure, and to advantage, their 
mouths must be played with and humoured ; and, no doubt, 
they themselves equally find the benefit of a light finger. 
Coachmen, sometimes, put the curb-chain into the mouth, 
across the tongue, instead of under the lip, as it often causes 
a horse to play with his bit, and renders his mouth lighter. 

When a coach horse gets a trick of getting the cheek of 
his bit into his mouth, a round piece of leather should be 
fastened to it, to prevent him; for when he does so, he is 
dangerous, as no coachman can hold him. Nimrop. 

[ To be Continued.] 


: PORTRAIT OF A PERSIAN COQUETTE. 


Inwent with a friend to the new Opera; we had scarcely 
taken our places in the front of the amphitheatre, when a 
beautiful elegante, accompanied by an elderly cayalier, who, 
it was easy to perceive, was her husband, took the second 
row, (by-the-by, English gentlemen would have yielded to 
the lady and her husband the first seat.) The lady was beau- 
tiful, her fourneure distinguished, her toilette elegant, and an 


a minute we could see nothing. Happily for me, a litte old 

aced by the side of theelegante, I offered hermy 

e front seat, and in a moment I took her station. 
or two, my beautiful neighbour, taking advantage 
and’s eye being turned, pulled off her glove to re- 
omb, and suffered her Cachemere again to fall off 
t, which she gathered round under the arm ; and 
being on the other side could not observe the fact ; 
so the glove and shawl remained off during the rest of the 
performance. Ihad not an eye to the stage. On rising to 
depart, the husband said, “Perhaps I have a little chagrined 
you, my dear, your robe is beautiful, but your health is every 
thing.” “O! Ihave given you pleasure,” she replied, “ und 
that is all to me.” 


teal. 


TURF ANECDOTES. 


At Newmarket Second Spring Meeting, 1777, Grey Ro- 
nin, foaled in 1773, bred by Lord Grosvenor, won the Great 
Sweepstakes of 100gs. each, p. p. 56 subscribers ; colts, 8st. 
fillies, 7st. 111s. B. C. beating Prince, Pot8o’s, and sixteen 
others. The odds were very high against Grey Robin, who 
was rode by George Herring, whose orders were to go off at 
score and make severe play, which he accordingly did, and 
by that means he gained a very considerable distance of 
ground from all the others, so that when they began to make 
sharp running, which was in coming down the Choak Jade, he 
eased his horse, and by that means was enabled to contest the 
race with Prince, Pot8o’s, &c., and won without being headed, 
though with some difficulty, at the end, to the astonishment 
of all the sporting nobility and gentlemen who attended at 
Newmarket. On this race, Mr. Fenwick of Bywell, North- 
umberland, won 450gs. in the following singular manner : 
‘A gentleman of his acquaintance drew Grey Robin in a Lot- 
tery Sweepstakes, which amounted to 900gs. but not liking 
his chance he offered it for one guinea, when Mr. Fenwick 
purchased half of it for half a guinea, which entitled him to 
one half of the lottery. Grey Robin started only once after, 
when he was secondto Pot8o's for the renewed 1200gs. at 
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more readily, in the first place ; and in the next, by admitting 
of their being eased off the tender place, by removing the 
stuffing at pleasure, and by facing them with flocks just 
where they press on the part affected. The cloth facing can 
likewise be kept soft, by having it well beaten with a stick— 
whereas leather will get hard by being constantly wet, and 
nothing can be done with it but to keep it clean—scraping off 
the sweat and dirt, and every now and then running the oil 
brushoverit. With very tender shoulders, nothing will do 
but the false collar, which should be the last resource, for it 
is very unpleasant toa horse in hot weather, as the air can- 
not get under it. For gentle work, however, with gentle- 
men’s horses, particularly those used to ride and drive, they 
are useful, as they prevent collar marks, which are very 
unsightly. Whenever the skin is the least wrinkled under 
the collar, the hair will invariably come off, although the in- 
jury to the skin may be but trifling. - 

When shoulders of unseasoned horses become raw, time 
will heal them, although they go on working, without any 
more assistance than merely keeping them clean—and if you 
like—washing them with brine made strong enough to swim 
anegg. Some horse-keepers never take the collars off their 
horses—giving as a reason that they are always warm and 
dry when the horses are put to their coach again. Generally 
speaking, I should not recommend this plan, as we cannot 
suppose a horse to enjoy himself so much when lying down, 
which coach horses commonly do at full length, as though 
his collar were off. Incase, however, of a bolting horse, or 


a gibber, it may be of service, for many horses will start], 


witha warm collar, that would not touch a cold one. The 
old breast collar is nearly lost sight of. It was never calcu- 
lated to give full effect to the powers of a horse in harness ; 
but was convenient for post horses on roads much frequent- 
ed, as they could be harnessed, and brought out much quick- 
er than when collars and hames were tobe puton. They are 
only now to be seen on the leaders of two or three old-fash- 
ioned coaches. 

‘The pads of wheel horses also demand attention. They 
should fit a horse’s back like a well-made saddle, and if not 
well stuffed, they are very apt to gall them—there being a 
great stress upon them when going down a hill, or pulling up 
short, with a heavy load—particularly when breeching is not 
used. The pads of wheelers and leaders should fit well to 
their backs, and be girthed moderately tight ; for nothing looks 
worse than to see them jumping about when the horse is in 
action. When it happens that a horse loses his flesh, his 
pad becomes too wide for him; in which case a false one is 
put into it, fastened by two small straps made to buckle over 
it. The middle terret in the wheeler’s pad is an improvement 
of late years, anda considerable one itis; for the leader’s rein 
passing through it, by itself, runs more glibly than when ac- 
companied by the wheeler’s coupling rein, as was the case 
before. The false belly-band passes under the coach horse 
from one tug buckle to the other, andis quite slack when the 
horse stands atease. Its use is to keep the traces down when 
he is at work, and thereby prevent angles in draught. 

‘The next, and perhaps the most material part of putting 
horses together, consists in the coupling reins; but, as the 
fixing of them depends upon so many circumstances, no 
general rule can be applied. In this, however, consists the 
“sine qua non” of horses going well and straight in harness R 
and a judge will soon observe the alteration of a single hole. 
Tonce had the pleasure of sceing this effect produced off hand. 


I was going by a coach, the proprietors of which I knew; 
and was in the act of getting on the box with the reins in my 
hand, when a celebrated performer from another coach, re- 
quested I would let the cochman take them, as he was going, by 
the desire of his master (who was also Johnny-raw’s master, ) 
to put his team a bit straight for him, as his horses were 
sinking for want of being better put together. The importance 
with which these words were uttered, added to the pleasure 
I was likely to receive, brought me to the ground again, and 
Johnny started his coach, as soon as all was right. “The 
artist” looked on but said nothing, till we had proceeded about 
four miles, when desiring him to pull up, he got down and 
made the necessary alterations. The effect was immediately 
visible. The horses were brought closer to their work; their 
heads put into their proper places, and their power applied 
where it ought to be. 

With respect to coupling coach horses, I have always been 
of opinion that their heads, particularly wheel horses should 
not be too closely confined. I admit that it looks well to see 
them “well coupled up,” as the song says, with their heads 
close together, running boldly up to their bits ; but if you con- 
fine them too much, they cannot apply all their power to the 
collar. Wheel horses should have more liberty in their 
coupling reins than leaders, not only on account of the pole, 
but to enable them to quarter the ground if necessary, as also 
to enable them to put themselves into a proper position to 
hold back down a hill, which they e=-=-*""—"" ~ 


too munch «--*— ~ 
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ec ETT Wray ba fe it, they 
might lown before assistance reached them from the 


coachman’s hand. In my early days, throat-lashing a horse 
was unknown. To blind horses it is of the greatest service, 
and it may be truly observed that they could not go, with 
safety, the pace they now do, without it. Throat-lasking* 
consists in passing each horse’s coupling rein through a ring 
on his own throat-lash, previous to its being buckled to his 
partner’s bit. Ihave only one other remark to make respect- 
ing coupling reins, which is—that as, of two reins, one must 
be uppermost at the crossing, one should be buckled to the 
horse that carries his head highest, or is apt to throw his 
head about, otherwise he will be constantly annoying his 
partner’s mouth. When acoach-horse runs in, and bores 
upon his partner, thereby driving him off his ground, a side 
rein is made use of. It passes from the outside check of his 
bit, through the outside ring of his hames, and fastens to the 
tug buckle. This will keep him straight. When a horse ear- 
ries his head outrageously high, means should be taken to pre- 
vent it, as he cannot see his road, or work so well. With a 
wheeler, what is called a bit-martingal is had recourse to.” It 
is fastened to the ring in the throat-hasp of the hames, and 
branches off to the cheeks of the bit. With leaders, the reme- 
dy is a cavison martingal, as there is no ring in their throat- 
hasp to buckle it to. 


* I make no apology for descending to these minor particulars. 
They ure unknown to many; and your correspondent’s inquiries as to 
breechings, pole-pieces, wheel-reins, bearing reins, Whips, &c. shall all 
‘be noticed in their places. 
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The draft-rein is next tobe noticed. This may be called 
the fellow rein to the coupling rein; though in fact the 
coupling rein is attached toit. ‘The length of the draft-rein 
should be toa nicety, as your power over your horses in a 
Straight pull depends upon it. The billet from it passes out- 
side each horse’s neck, through the ring on the hames, to the 
cheek, or to the bit, as your horse’s mouth requires. The 
buckles of the coupling-reins should be nearly over the buckles 
of the crupper, or about eight inches from the setting on of 
the tails. The bearing-rein is a great support to a coach 
horse, and the proof of it is, that if he.fall down, either the 
bearing rein or the crupper is certain to break. It is impos- 
sible, however, to answer your correspondent’s question 
generally, as to whether a coach horse should be beared up 
tight or not. This must depend upon his mouth. The use 
of 4 bearing rein is to bring your horse’s head into the place 
where you wish it to be, so as to pullhim together. Toat- 
tain this object, as in riding him, no greater force should be 
used than is necessary. His being beared up tight or not, 
must, therefore, depend on circumstances. If he be a stiff 
necked, low-shouldered horse, with a dead mouth, he will re- 
quire his bearing rein to be very tight, and vice versa. When 
time yyill not admit of taking it shorter by the buckle, giving 
it a twist before putting it on the bearing hook, adds to its 
severity, 

To attempt giving directions for curbing coach horses is 
vain, for that must depend on the state of each horse’s mouth, 
and of his temper and disposition. The bits inyented within 
late years, with different loop-holes in them for the billets of 
the reins to be placed in, are most useful and beneficial, as 
they admit of your easing or punishing your horse’s mouth as 
may be necessary, and in a manner which canaot be effected 
by the curb-chain alone, Horses with bard, dead mouths, 
require the nicest management to render them tolerable to 
drive ; and nothing contributes more to keep their mouths in 
this state than curbing chem up tightly, particularly should it 
be accompanied by 2 heavy hand upon them. We all know 
the effect of a severe curb-chain on a horse, if held tightly, for 
any length of time, when riding him. In a race its poweris 
greatest, because, the short time in which it is run, does not 
admit of these ill effects; but he who rides a horse for an hour 
‘on the road, or oyer a country, leaning hard on the curb-rein, 
will soon find his horse’s mouth become hard and dead. To 
ride or drive horses with pleasure, and to advantage, their 
mouths must be played with and humoured ; and, no doubt, 
they themselves equally find the benefit of a light finger. 
Coachmen, sometimes, put the curb-chain into the mouth, 
across the tongue, instead of under the lip, as it often causes 
a horse to play with his bit, and renders his mouth lighter. 

When a coach horse gets a trick of getting the check of 
} his bit into his mouth, a round piece of leather should be 
fastened to it, to prevent him; for when he does so, he is 
dangerous, as no coachman can hold him, Nimrop. 

[To be Continued.) 


PORTRAIT OF A PERSIAN COQUETTE. 


Iwwent with a friend to the new Opera; we had scarcely 
taken our places in the front of the amphitheatre, when a 
beautiful elegante, accompanied by an elderly cavalier, who, 
it was easy to perceive, was her husband, took the second 
row, (by-the-by, English gentlemen would have yielded to 
the lady and her husband the first seat.) The lady was beau- 
tiful, her Courneure distinguished, her toilette elegant, andan 


air of languishing candour and enchanting amenity struck 

every spectator. The heat induced her to take off her hat, 

and we discovered the most superb comb of polished steel, 

terminating in points of diamonds. By-and-by, a buckle of 
hair escaping from the comb, obliged her to take off a glove, 

and left us to admire a handand arm of the most polished 

symmetry, and of the most healthful freshness, enriched with 

Precious rings and bracelets. The arm was exposed to the 

shoulder. It no doubt cost her some pain to conceal for a 
time her finely turned neck, but it was necessary that her rich 
Cachemere should produce its effect. At length, however, 
the Cachemere dropt, and discovered the finest shoulders in 
the world, anda bosom the most seductive. Either my com- 
panion or I could not avoid, from time to time, in audible 
whispers, to praise short sleeves, naked shoulders, and orna- 
mented necks ; compliments which did not escape the atten- 
tion of the lady and her husband. The latter perhaps found 
the air, from the occasional opening of the door. a little too 
keen, and said with great sweetness, “Ma bonne amie, I 
entreat you to draw on your shawl and your gloves.” I 
assure you,” she said in return, “I donot feel the air from the 
door; but yet I thank you for your attention, and I will in- 
stantly give you a proof of it, my love.” And in less than 
a minute we could see nothing. Happily for me, a little old 
lady was placed by the side of theelegante. I offered hermy 
place on the front seat, and in a moment I took her station. 
In aminute or two, my beautiful neighbour, taking advantage 
of her husband’s eye being turned, pulled off her glove to re- 
adjust her comb, and suffered her Cachemere again to fall off 
one shoulder, which she gathered round under the arm ; and 
the husband being on the other side could not observe the fact; 
so the glove and shawl remained off during the rest of the 
performance. I had not an eye to the stage. On rising to 
depart, the husband said, “ Perhaps I have a litte chagrined 
you, my dear, your robe is beautiful, but your health is every 
thing.” “QO! Ihave given you pleasure,” she replied, “und 
that is all to me.” 


TURF ANECDOTES. 


At Newmarket Second Spring Meeting, 1777, Grey Ro- 
nin, foaled in 1778, bred by Lord Grosvenor, won the Great 
Sweepstakes of 100gs. each, p. p. 56 subscribers ; colts, 8st. 
fillies, 7st. 111s. B. C. beating Prince, Pot8o’s, and sixteen 
others. The odds were very high against Grey Robin, who 
was rode by George Herring, whose orders were to go off at 
score and make severe play, which he accordingly did, and 
by that means he gained a very considerable distance of 
ground from all the others, so that when they began to make 
sharp running, which was in coming down the Choak Jade, he 
eased his horse, and by that means was enabled to contest the 
race with Prince, Pot8o’s, &c., and won without being headed, 
though with some difficulty, at the end, to the astonishment 
ofall the sporting nobility and gentlemen who attended at 
Newmarket. On this race, Mr. Fenwick of Bywell, North- 
umberland, won 450gs. in the following singular manner: 
A gentleman of his acquaintance drew Grey Robinin a Lot- 
tery Sweepstakes, which amounted to 900gs. but not liking 
his chance he offered it for one guinea, when Mr. Fenwick 
purchased half of it for half a guinea, which entitled him to 
one half of the lottery. Grey Robin started only once after, 
when he was second to Pot8o’s for the renewed 1200gs. at 
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Newmarket First Spring Meeting, 1778. The Great Sweep- 
stakes won by Grey Robin, as above stated, amounted to 
5600gs. and was the largest ever run for in England. That 
won by Dorimant, in 1776, amounted to 5200gs; that won 
by Highflyer in 1778, amounted to 2600gs. ‘The Revolution 
Stakes, won by Guido in 1782, amounted to 2400gs. The 
Oatlands Stakes won by Baronet at Epsom, in 1791, amount- 
ed to 2950gs. The Great Produce Stakes won by John Bull 
at the Newmarket Craven Meeting, 1792, amounted to 
4400gs ; and the Oatlands Stakes won by ‘l'oby at the same 
Meeting, amounted to 3575gs. 

Magog, by Match’em, out of the Rib Mare, in September, 
1778, was entered for the Gold Cup, against Phocion, For- 
tune, Pilot, and several others, when he was backed to win 
at high odds, but the night before running, some villains 
broke two locks and got into the stable to Magog, and by cut- 
ting his tongue nearly off and giving him something inward- 
ly, rendered him at that time incapable of starting; in conse- 
quence thereof, afresh entry took place, and the bets declared 
void. Phocion, Fortune; and Pilot entered, and the cup was 
won by the former. Magog was sixteen hands high, re- 
markably full of bone, great sinew, well shaped, good sub- 
stance, proportionable growth, and was free from blemish. 

Pot8o’s.—In 1778, Pot8o’s won the renewed 1200gs.. Sub- 
scription. A few days previous to the race, Lord Abingdon 
intimated an intention to sell some of his horses ; and during 
the time of running, Lord Grosvenor came up to Lord Abing- 
don on the course, and asked the price of Pot8o’s; his Lord- 
ship set himat 1500gs. and said the purchaser should have 
the chance of the race. Lord Grosvenor immediately struck 
the bargain, and in few minutes after, Pot80’s won the race. 
Pot8o’s died in November, 1800, at Upper Hare Park, near 
Newmarket, aged 27. 

Highflyer was so called, from his being foaled in a pad- 
dock, in which were a number of highflyer walnut trees. He 
was named by Lord Bolingbroke at a large dinner party at 
Sir Charles Bunbury’s. Mr. Charles Fox and the Rev. R. 
Lascelles, of Gilling, Yorkshire, were present.—Highflyer, as 
a stallion, got more colts than fillies. He got only two chest- 
nuts, and near five hundred colts and fillies which proved 
winners on the turf. 

The stallion: Bloody Buttocks died about the year 1737. 
No certain account of his blood has been traced, but it is gen- 
erally believed that he was an Arabian. He was formerly 
styled, “The speedy stallion Bloody Buttocks,” and was the 
property of Mr, Ovington, a noted jockey trainer and breeder 
of his time, not only in Yorkshire, his native county, but at 
Newmarket. 

(Eng. Sport. Magz.] 


TO MR. BUCKLE, 


ON THE USE AND ABUSE OF THE WHIP AND SPUR. 


Taddress myself to you, not only on account of: your high 
character asa jockey, but of that real respectability which you 
maintain in life. No man breathing, itis obvious, can have 
@ greaterright to passa judgment on this subject, than your- 
self’; therefore to no one can I, with greater propriety, make 
my appeal. The proprietors of race horses, [have tried too 
long, without effect : they seem, from one motive or other, or 
no motive at all, equally insonsible with the public at large, 
on this affair; in which, however, too much feeling is 


outraged, stupidly, needlessly, and not seldom to certain 
loss, instead of expected profit. 

I need not tell you, because common sense has got the 
whip hand of'me, that feeling is the same thing, whether in 
atwo-legged or four-legged animal, and ought equally in 
both to be considered and respected ; that is to say, in nei- 
ther should it be hurt beyond the bounds of necessity and fair- 
ness. Training and racing the thorough-bred horse has two 
fair, proper, and lawful views—namely, that of the pleasure 
of witnessing his yast powers of speed and continuance in 
the racer, and that of betting upon his exertions for the sake 
of gain. Now, speaking as a man, and with the true feel- 
ings ofa man, there ought to be no pleasure experienced in 
witnessing the butcherly spectacle of the delicate skins of these 
generous and interesting animals, cut and torn, and mangled, 
as they generally are in a race. But it seems that this very 
practice forms a considerable portion of the pleasure enjoyed 
by the spectators, who, both male and female, are often heard 
to exclaim with glee, “O what a fine race! What whipping 
and cutting!” And in the late newspaper accounts of the 
races at Epsom and Ascot, the scribes seem to depict witha 
deal of goit, the plentiful use of the whip and spur, as 
though that made no inconsiderable share of the delights of 
the scene. 

Permit me then to discuss this matter with you, in some 
of its principal bearings. Let us crack the shell of the sub- 
Ject, divide the kernel, and examine it minutely. In riding 
the racer, the whip and spur are, no doubt necessary in a se- 
cond degree to the bridle. But surely, in common humanity 
and common sense, the former articles ought to be those of 
use and necessity alone, not instruments of torture : far less 
should the torture of the whip and spur constitute any part of 
the sportor gratification of racing, ‘The advocates of custom 
and severity will, no doubt, plead the general issue, in the ne- 
cessity of the case, and the impossibility in any other mode, 
of securing their interests. This is the grand point for ex- 
amination, 

It is freely acknowledged that there are horses, chiefly of 
the slow and stout kind, and, indeed, racers of all kinds, long 
accustomed to galloping exercise, which never will, notwith- 
standing all the emulation natural to the horse, exert them- 
selyes to the utmost of their power, whether of speed or con- 
tinuance, without a certain degree of driving. A stout, or 
lurching horse, all abroad and at his utmost stretch of speed, 
cannot be kept up to that mark, without being at intervals 1 
minded by the whip and spur: but what I contend for is, that 
the light and moderate use of those mementos, in addition to 
the never-failing emulation of the horse himself, will be fully 
sufficient for the required purpose, be the nature and qualities 
of the racer whateyer they may—be he stout, or be he speedy 
and jadish. Such was the private opinion of the late Mr. 
Goodison, Chifney senior, Watson of Royston, and many 
other experienced men of former days, and I had it from their 
own mouths. So firmly was alate ancient, experienced, atid 
humane sportsman of this opinion, that, in discussing the 
matter with him on a certain occasion when Smolensko lost 
his race, he said to me, “ My friend, had Ian estate at stake, 
IT would not give a cup full of cold water” (the old gentleman 
did not use exactly the word ewp) “ for the benefit of all that 
whipping and spurring, from which they fancy they receive so 
much advantage.” 


Granting this to be the case, the far greater part of that tor- 
|ture inflicted on the race-horso must be utterly useless and 
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thrown away, and, what is worse, it necessarily puts on the 
character both of stupid custom, and of cowardly, spurious, 
and unnatural gratification. As I have elsewhere urged, 
when once a jockey has got his horseall abroad, the devil must 
be both in him and the nag, if he either whip or spur him be- 
yond that point. But he wishes to keep him.there; so would 
I. But here we differ, as I have already stated. He will 
say, I will then take my chance for it, and my horse shall 
not lurch for want of whip. To this I reply, that there is 
another certain chance in the case, that he, and all other im- 
plicit avd insensible followers of old customs, always take 
especial care to overlook : it is, that, if the excess of the whip 


most competent judges; and were the matter duly attended 
to, it would appear that such is a frequent consequence. 
Horses necessarily have their running days, and their highest 
degree of speed is a very uncertain thing, not always within 
their own command; and it is a lamentable case, that an 
animal should be cut up alive, for not performing a task 
which may be utterly out of his power; and if possible, still 
more disgusting to reflect, that such severe and unmerited 
punishment should afford gratification to the spectators, 

As a preface to a few remarks on certain races of the pre- 
sent season, I shall give an example of the butcherly work 


may in some cases appear to answer, it must inevitably, and 
perhaps in the majority of others, haye the directly contrary 
effect. Further, I have a strong suspicion, and that from 
some degree of personal experience, that there are few horses, 
ifany, which really can, even if so disposed, maintain the 
utmost degree of their speed, under the excruciating and dead- 
ening tortures usually inflicted upon them. Indeed, it may 
be urged, that all have the equal chance ; and answered, that 
all might do equally well, or better, with a fairer chance. 
‘Phe circumstance seems to be totally disregarded, in which 
a horse, running athis greatest speed, must in all probability, 
or rather at the utmost certainty, be shortened, that is to say 
his speed in some degree decreased. For example, suppose 
the stoutest and honestest whipped horse, at his full reach of 
stride and energy, of throwing himself forward, be at that mo- 
ment pinched by the whip, and at the same time actuated by 
his natural honest desire to answer it—what will be the re- 
sult? Why, feeling that he must do something, and nothing 
else being within hisimmediate power of exertion, he confu- 
sedly and involuntarily elevates his fore quarters, by which, 
to amechanical certainty, he at the same moment shortens 
his stride, and decreases his speed. Justasitfares with the 
trotter, when at his utmost speed and all he can do, and when 
at that critical moment, some of our Smithfield jockeys take 
it into their equally wise heads and heels, to give the whip} 
and spur—what must then the trotter do next? why gallop 
to be sure! He indeed goes faster for the whip, only in a 
‘ong direction, whilst the galloper goes slower. There 
= besides, many horses of that excellent character just de- 
scribed, which, with due encouragement, would run them- 
selves to death, but which have yeta stomach and sense of 
right and wrong given them by nature, filling them full of 
scorn and contempt at gross ill treatment. These, on ill 
usage, will sulk, hang back, and exert themselyes no more, 
but run behind without the least emulation. 1 have myself, 
had ful! trial and experience of the fact. Others are dishearten- 
ed and enervated by severity, at the very moment when their 
most high-spirited energiesare in the utmost request. Manya 
winning horse has had the race taken out of him by a foul cut. 
As to horses which have decidedly a will of their own, every 
jockey is sensible thatit won't doto be too liberal of the whip 
with thern, and from their examples it may be gathered, that 
horses of another, indeed every description, must necessa- 
rily feel certain degrees of the same influence. The fut- 
ting up hot, fiery, and eager jades, is a hopeless project truly, 
and worthy of those who neither think nor feel; yet at the 
run in, iat all must have pot luck, and be scored to the 
very entrails with the whip, whether that be likely to push 


them forwéird or draw them backward. I have known some 
incontestiblle proof of races lost by over-whipping, and ac- 


which Tam condemning. Somewhere about thirty years 
since, a certain great man’s filly, in running across the Flat 
at Newmarket, was whipped and spurred in so shameful a 
manner, that it was matter of general notice, even among 
those in whom conscience dozs not shine very bright on such 
occasions. The great man, seeing his filly led from the 
ending-post in that miserable condition, exclaimed with a 
laugh, (and we hear the laughs in the senate equally ra- 
tional and sensible on certain subjects,) “Oh, they have cut 
the devil’s guts out!” This great manwas then old enough 
to have known better, and to have seta more noble example. 
I was not present, but I had the account immediately after, 
from eye andear witnesses. Our late newspaper accounts 
of the races at Epsom and Ascot, have flourished away with 
whip and spur most gaily, as if the excessive use of those 
implements, were the choicest portion of the sport, the chief 
merit of the jockeys, and of far greater consequence, than the 
natural qualification of the horses themselves. Then be- 
hold, one jockey learned to whip with his left hand; every 
thing was done, it seems, by mere force of whip and spur. 
The race for the Oaks affords me a most curious opportunity 
of illustration. You rode Whizgig, and I understand she 
ran to win; now, might not you possibly take half a stride 
out of the filly, by that whipping and spurring, to which you 
were compelled by custom and duty ? This is submitted to 
your serious consideration, and by one who bows to your 
superiour judgment and experience, acknowledging you to be 
a whole and most eminent jockey, whilst he professes to be 
only a bit of one, and, sooth to say, who was never more 
than a poor hit of one, a steady seat on horseback excepted ; 
nor has he once crossed a galloper during the last eight and 
thirty years: although he wishes, before the final order shall 
arrive at once to turn him out of training, to which all mortal 
jockeys must submit, for one more gallop over the B. C., in 
order to determine, how much is still left in him of the faculty 
of nursing and saving his horse through chokejade. He is 
convinced, there is full as much virtue in a pull in the right 
place, as in a whip. 

As a lover of the race-horse from my earliest remembrance, 
I flattered myself, some few years back, that a milder treat- 
ment of him in his course had taken place, as well as a great 
improvement in his training and management; in fact, that 
the example of the late kind-hearted Sir Charles Bunbury 
had been attended with considerable effect. But, granting 
that to have been the case, we are now certainly retrogra- 
ding; and not only does as great a pleasure as ever seem to 
be taken in the abuse of the race-horse, but even in the bait- 
ing of animals, or deriving enjoyment from witnessing dying 
groans, and sighs, and sobs, and the departure of animal life, 
under lengthened and lingering tortures—baiting ! that blast- 
ed and begzarly act of poltronery, which forms the proper 
delight of blackguards and thieves, and of which aman ought 


knowledged to be so, by the jockeys concerned, certainly the 
Vor. I. 
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to be equally ashamed, as of other nameless, unnatural prac- 
tices; and this practice, itseems, is now defended in the guise 
of the very reverend principle, of ‘doing evil that good may 
ensue’—of learning bravery from the infliction of pain and 
torture : of acquiring courage from the exercise of the rank~ 
estcowardice! 

You will, no doubt, give me credit for such a sufficient 
knowledge of the subject, on which T have so often underta- 
ken to treat, as to be well aware that a change in the system 
I decry, is{not within the power of the jockeys. It is indeed 
obvious, that whatever may be your private opinion, at the 
moment, of its use or disadvantage, you must comply with 
the ancient custom of cutting up your horses at the run in— 
at least the horses of the majority of proprietors, in order to 
demonstrate your own fidelity and desire to win. Still, many 
of you haye never bestowed a moment’s consideration on the 
rationality of such a custom, and are as much its slaves, as 
any other description of persons. My view in thus submit- 
ting the matter to you, and to others in your line, upon a 
level with you, in character, knowledge, and experience, is 
in the hope that, should you view it ina similar light with my- 
self, your joint influence with the noblemen and gentlemen, 
for whom you are concerned, may, by degrees, work a rea- 
sonable and fayourable change of practice. However lightly 
the character of jockeys may be in general esteemed, we al- 
ways have had on the turf, and certainly have at present, 
men of that calling, of fair and respectable character—indeed, 
whose character and situation depend entirely on their fair- 
ness of conduct, and the reliance that may be placed upon 
them on the greatest occasions; but independently of such 
reliance, every trainer of horses ought, and well may, qualify 
himself to judge of the extent of his horse’s ability of per- 
formance, and whether or not he have been honestly ridden, 
without recourse to the cruel tests which are the subject of 
complaint.—Wishing you a continuance of success, much 
riding well paid, and bets well made, I remain, &c. &e. 

A Bir or a Jockry. 


RIDDLESWORTH, 


A chestnut colt, foaled in 1828——bred by the Right 
Honourable the Earl of Jersey. 

Riddlesworth was got by Emelius, winner of the Derby 
in 1823; out of Filagree, by Soothsayer, grandam Webb, 
sister to Whalebone and Whisker, both winners of the Derby, 
by Waxy, also winner of the great Stake in 1798: great 
grandam Penelope, by Trumpator; great great grandam 
Prunella, by Highflyer—Promise by Snap—Julia by Blank 
—Spectator’s dam by Partner—Bonny Lass by Bay Bolton| 
—Darby’s Arabian—Byerly Turk—Taffolet Barb—Place’s 
White Turk—Natural Barb Mare. 

Emelius was got by Orville, out of Emily by Stamford ; 
grandam by Whiskey: great grandam, Gray Dorimant, by 
Dorimant—Dizzy by Blank—Dizzy by Driver—Smiling 
Tom—Oyster Foot—Merlin—Commoner—Coppin Mare. 

PERFORMANCES. 
1,—Newmarket Crayen Meeting, April 4th, 1831. The 
Seventeenth Riddlesworth Stakes, of 200 sovs. each, h. 
ft. for the Produce of mares, covered in 1827—Abing- 
oi aaa Subscribers. ; 
“ord Jersey’s ch, c. Riddlesworth, by Emelius, out 
Filagree, 8st. 48.—G. Edwarls sy 


0 eS 


Lord Exeter’s ch.c, Anthony, by Tramp, outof Augusta, 
Bat hi pranee te see oietaeelcts atts). Sta, JOR) btene'ss 2 

Lord Anson’ 
8st. 
The following: also started, but were not placed : 

Duke of Richmond's b. c. Selictar, by Moses, out of 
(Brownie) 'Bst: 2eeemme. bse. 5 o. ee eh tert i! 

Mr. Rush’s b. c. Roadster, by McAdam, out of Rhoda, 
SSeS ae lk eae in ss intro hi ate a Ae ates 

Two to one on Riddlesworth—three to one against 

Anthony. 

2.— April 7th.—Renewwal of the Dinner Stakes of 300 soys. 
each, h. ft. for colts, 8st. 7ib.; fillies, Sst. 4tb.—Rowley 
Mile.—Seven Subscribers. 

Lord Jersey’s ch. ¢. Riddlesworth, by Emelius—— 
ODMR ONT, SR ee eee STRAT Oc Seeds nga as sxull 

Lord Verulam‘s b. c. Vestris, by Whalebone, out of 

MV arennesierin Ak iev kote es. e 
Two to one on Riddlesworth. 

3.— Newmarket First Spring Meeting, April 19th.—Re- 
newal of the 2000 gs. Stakes, of 100 soys. vach, h. ft 
for colts 8st. 71h.; fillies, 8st. 48.—Rowley Mile— 
Twenty-six Subscribers. 

Lord Jersey's ch. ¢, Riddlesworth, by Emelius—Ro- 


“ 


2 


binson.....:.... Noe ciR LS Coe 15 ae, 297 1 
General Grosyenor’s b. c. Sarpedon, by Emelius, out 

of Teara Evemee 2 , Pa 2 
Lord Exeter's ch. c. Bohemian, brother to Zinganee, by 

Tramp. -.... t 


out of Dandizette 
Mr. Holdsworth’s br. c, Philip, brother to Fanny Da- 
vies, by Filho. ... 2.0.4.0... a> 
Mr. Lumley’sb.c. Auditor, by Middleton, out of Galatea. 
Five to one on Riddlesworth—won without a struggle. 
4.— April 22d. Renewal of the Newmarket Stakes, of 
56 sovs. each, h. ft.—colts, 8st. 7ib.; fillies, Sst. 2ib. 
Ditch Mile. The owner of the second horse to receive 
100 sovs. out of the stakes—Thirty-four Subscribers. 
Lord Jersey’s ch. ¢. Riddlesworth, by Emelius—Ro- 
binson 
Mr. Cooke's b. c. Incubus, by Phantom, out of Katha- 
rine—Chifney 
The following also started, but rere not placed: 
Mr, Vansittart’s ch. c. Rubini, by St. Patrick, out of 


Sight mwas Mee ces i AG 4 i oHh Se ctd es ere a 
Duke of Portland’s b.c. Amphictyon, by Tiresias, out 
of Emily 
Duke of Grafton’s b. f. Blassis, by Emelius, out of 
WMD Ube eas 89 e's ase: nite Sad 
Sir Mark Wood's b. f. Galantine, by Reveller, out o 
PSroweropes 97.602 16)2 seed ed (fata es. 
Mir. Sowerby’s b. c. Sir Thomas; by Abjer, out of Lady 
| Henry ee ee eee 
Mr. Hunter's b. c., brother to Christina, by Gustavus, 
My outlofSprightly;. so... 2.55.4 gocsegs ve 1.) 
Sfeven to two on Riddlesworth—won by three lengths. 
5.——May 19th. The first year of a renewal of the Derby 
| Stakes of 50 sovs, each, h. ft. for 3 year old colts, 8st. 
| 7b.—and fillies, 8st, 2th,, last mile and a half. The 
/ owner of the second horse received back his; stake, and 
the winner paid 100 soys. towards the expenses of the 
Police—One hundred and five Subscribers, 
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Lord Lowther’s b. ¢. Spaniel, by Whalebone, dam by 
Canopus—W. Wheatley . 


Lord Jersey's ch. c. Riddlesworth, by Emelius, out of 
Filagree—H. Edwards 


The following also started, but were not placed: 


Mr. Cooke’s b. c. Incubus, by Phantom— Wakefield. , . .* 
Sir G, Heathcote’s b. c. Ferdoust, by Figaro—F. Buckle “ 
Mr. Thornhill’s b. c. Africanus, by Emelius—C. Day. .“ 


His Majesty's b. c., by Mustachio, Electress’s dam— 
Nelson CES EESOUEUOOS. Oboe Otsr Sc coc Cnc | es 
Lord Exeter's br. c. eel iy Soltan—Cl happle ..... 

Mr. 8, Day's b.c. Caleb, by Waterloo—S, Day. ....... 

Doke of Richmond's gr. c. Ciudad Roitiee, by Emelius 
—T. Lye 4 med 

Mr. Vansittart’s ch. c. Rubini, ie St Patciaky out sof 
Blight—Boyce J2s< 0 rewyebenhts. -Aaa aut tave sews a 

Lond Sligo'stchvos Bite Deiery by Langar—Spring. . .* 

Mr. Beardsworth's b. c. Colwick, by Filho da Puta— 

8. Darling santo hdece dex chcocchcencoes cA} 

Mr. W. Chiftiey’s ch. c., by Emelius, out of Pigmy— 
WO i i ecenoprmaatae boc ootlosccacli 4 

Mr. W. Chifney’s br. f. by Emelius, out of a ae 
DCUuNe ye aire.) tees eran steers Retesteaets sg.3 

Lord Egremont’s b. c., trelker to ‘peers enticn’ Cy 

General Grosvenor's b. c, Sarpedon, by Emelius— 
Farlow ...... 


Lord Verulam’s b.c, Vestris, i. Whalebone—Connolly . . 
Lord Chesterfield’s b. ¢., by Middleton, out of Cressida 
—Scott 
Mr. Rush’s b. c, Roadster, by McAdam—J. Robinson. .“ 
Mr. Petre’s ch. c. Rattler, by Reveller-—Boast........“ 
Sir R. Bulkeley’s b. c. Pickpocket, by St. Patrick— 
MORN OWAV eer elu cic ccepin inn s(e)ne /alere ee eee eee ae 
Duke of Grafton’s b c rece by Emelius—J. Day...“ 


Lord Jersey’s ch. c. Blunderer, by Middleton, out of 
Blunder’s dam—G, Edwards . . . Pee 


Six to four on Riddlesworth—twelve to one against Ves- 
tris—sixteen to one against Blunderer—twenty to one against 
Bras De Fer—twenty-five to one against Cressida—twenty- 
five to one against Roadster—fifty to one against Spaniel— 
thirty to one against Mustachio Colt—fifty to one against 
Caleb—fifty to one against Colwick—fifty to one against 
Surprise—one hundred to one against Incubus. 


At starting, Hamus took the lead, closely followed by 
Bras De Fer and Riddlesworth—at the turn, Colwick, Rat- 
tler, Roadster, Surprise, and Cressida, exhibited symptoms 
of distress—on getting into straight running, Hemus, Rid- 
dlesworth, Ciudad Rodrigo, and Ferdousi in front—Spaniel 
and Incubus began to creep up, and when about fifty yards 
from home, Spaniel came in advance, and succeeded in win- 
ning cleverly, by three parts of a length. 


Riddlesworth, the great favourite, was second ; Incubus, 
third; Ferdousi, fourth; of the lot, there were about seven 
up at the finish. 


ON THE CHOICE OF STALLIONS, SELECTION 
OF MARES, BREEDING, AND PURCHASING 
HORSES FOR THE TURF. 


2 
Tn Volume LL of Mr. J. S. Skinner’s American Turf Re- 


gister and Sporting Magazine, I commenced and pro- 
ceeded some length with an essay, entitled * Thoughts 
on Blood Horses, Stable Management in General— 
Getting into Condition— Training for the T'urf—Dif- 
Serence between the American and English Modes— 
Racing—Bringing a Horse round after a hard day— 
Race Riders, hints to their different positions in the 
Saddle occasion more or less distress to the Horse, and 
an addition or diminution of weight—Shoeing and 
Plating— Paces— Proportions— Breeding —Heredi- 
tary Blemishes and Defects, §c.” 


Thad pursued the different topics contained in the forego- 
ing prospectus, as far as “shoeing and plating.” It being 
there necessary to explain the whole anatomy of the foot, as 
also toexhibita variety of shoes, I found it impossible to pro- 
ceed in a manner to make the matter sufficiently understood 
without the assistance of several ates Barat of the 
subject, consequently did not progress. ing now in my 
power to obtain the requisite drawings and engravings, 1 
shall, in the next number of this Magazine, revise and repub- 
lish that which has already appeared in Mr. Skinner’s Turf 
Register, under the above head, and complete the original 
design. 

Before we treat upon training the race-horse, it may be 
as well to profit by the hint derived from Mrs. Glass, in her 
treatise upon Cookery ; when giving directions how to cook 
a hare, she says, the first thing to be done is to catch it; 
which may not be irrelevant, should we deem it necessary 
before we commence training, to know how to obtain a pro- 
per subject; and with this view, as the breeding season is near 
at hand, the remarks which I shall now offer as to both breed- 
ing and purchasing for the turf, may to some be acceptable. 

The first thing to be considered, and closely and minutely 
examined, is the mare, not only externally as to form, sym- 
metry, muscular strength, and soundness both of limbs and 
constitution, but internally also, (if 1 may be allowed to use 
the expression,) as to what is termed “blood ;” the family 
from which she is descended must be particularly inquired 
into, and if there exists any doubt whatever as to the purity 
of this same thing technically termed “blood,” even so far 
remote as the sixth or seventh generation, she ought to be 
rejected; let no boyish prejudice or fond partiality sway you, 
where the least doubt exists, or rest assured you will sooner 
or later have to repent; you may obtain from such a dam a 
racer, provided the sire is in that wherein the dam is want- 
ing, the ne plus ultra of perfection, yet rest assured that the 
imperfections of ancestors will visit their posterity in the fifth, 
sixth, and even seventh generation: in the language of the 
stable, ‘blood will take back,” and although you may be fortu- 
nate enough to breed a good horse or two from such a mare, 
you will also, to a certainty, raise some decidedly bad ones 
All those who for any length of time have been breeders, 
well know the many chances there are against obtaining a 
race-horse from stock deemed unexceptionable; why then 
take longer odds against yourself than asked? when with 
the same trouble, same expense, coupled with more correct 
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judgment, you have it in your power to reduce the risk al- 
most to aneyen thing. Nevertheless, many do it, and many 
who in matters of this kind, consider themselves “ au fait,” or 
as the knights of the currycomb would say, “cunning all 
over,” will continue to do it, and what is more, continue to 
sufler for their obstinacy; such I entertain no hope of being 
able to serve, by any communication of this kind; were I to 
copyerse with such, my reasoning, however sound, would 
avail nothing; if they had too much politeness to tell me that 
they knew more of the subject I than did, they would not 
fail to think, if they did not so express it, “‘ that they had for- 
gotmore than I ever knew.” From such gentlemen I by no 
means wish to strip the mantle of self-sufficiency ; but to the 
young breeder or turfite, and those sensible of their want 
of knowledge, I with pleasure tender the assistance and ad- 
monition, which experience, resulting from the labour of 
many years, strict attention, and a vast expenditure, enables 
me to afford. 

But to return to the first part of my subject. The mare— 
all breeders will, I believe, agree that she ought to be of 
good size, with a capacious carcass, roomy, and full in the 
flanks ; avoid one that appears gaunt or tucked up; Inever saw 
one of this kind a good suckler, a primary point in a breed- 
ing mare, for “‘maugre all your care,” unless she affords the 
foala full supply of milk, it can never be made to look well, 
or at twelve months old be, in point of forwardness, what it 
otherwise would have been and ought to be. The next 
thing requisite is a full share of bone, particularly below the 
knee. The width of the chine, and strength and measure- 
ment across the fillet or loin, as also whether the latter is 
in a straight line, or level with that part of the back, known 
as the saddle seat, or, in technical language, “the sway,” 
or sinks, or arched, by some called roached; a sink in the 
loin, is to me an insuperable objection. I never knew either 
horse or mare that could carry weight, run distance, and re- 
peat, which was thus formed; they may have speed, but strength 
or lastingness they never can lay claim to. Iam partial toan 
arch, or roach of the chine, particularly that part which lies im- 
mediately over the kidneys; I never knew a weak one of this 
formation, and do not recollect an individual of this make, 
possessing speed, but could last, if well bred. Many “crack 
horses” have been in this form, and the famous English 
Highflyer had this “roached back,” in a prominent degree. 
The length of the hind quarters or haunches, is likewise a 
matter of importance; I mean the’ space between the hook 
or prominent part of the haunch bone, and the extreme point 
of the hip. The thigh bones ought to be of great size, long, and 
the muscies of the thigh, large, prominent, and full, but here 
Jet me guard you against mistaking a fleshy thigh, fora mus- 
cular one, they are very different things, having a totally con- 
trary effect upon the action and power of the horse; here 
many fall into an error. 'The hocks ought to be strong, free 
from wind puffs, bone or blood spavins, curbs or the like, 
clean, yet lengthy, being well let down upon the shank or 
cannon bone, which ought to be of good size, smooth and flat, 
with the back sinew or Achilles tendon well detached, firm, 
and large. Pasterns too erect, or inclining very much, are 
equally objectionable; the same may be said if either very 
short or long; the former exhibits a want of elasticity, and 
the latter is indicative of weakness. ‘The formation of 
the foot requires Attention; it ought to be of medium size, 
by no means with high narrow heels, or shelving forward, 
the crust or wall ought tobe of a circular form, and solid in its 


texture, thick, tough, transparent, and free from sand-cracks. 
The sole ought to be concave, yet not on the extreme; a flat 
foot is altogether objectionable; the frogs require to be free 
from either canker or thrushes, which in many cases are 
hereditary. The hind legs, should have a considerable an- 
gle, so much so, that when the horse is standing in his natu- 
ral position, the feet reach so far forward, that a perpendicu- 
lar line let fell from the flank, in front of the stifle point, 
would strike them. I never saw a good racer with straight 
hind legs, I haye been told that those of old ‘Tuckahoe 
were remarkably so; he was, nevertheless, a good horse: 
having never seen him, I cannot say whether he was an 
exception to this position or not. The form and direction of 
the shoulder is another point to be attended to, the blade 
bones of which should be very long, inclining well, and ex- 
tending along way back, and at the same time coming well 
up, nearly to the top of the withers, I never saw a horse 
haying short, upright shoulder blades, good for any thing, not 
even fit for a cart. The lower point of the shoulder ought to 
reach well forward. ‘The breast should not be too wide, yet 
of great depth, and well let down; the chest being either too 
wide, or too narrow, are faults, but of the two extremes in a 
race horse, I prefer the latter; although a horse with a nar- 
row breast, and fore legs standing yery close together, is un- 
sightly, he may nevertheless haye great speed, and if strong 
in the fillets and haunches, distance to boot; on the contrary, 
if very wide, and broad made in the chest, he can have nei- 
ther to any extent; he must alight heavily in his gallop, his 
fore legs will be liable to give way under his own extra 
weight, his elbows cannot fail being so far spread apart, as to 
cause him to roll or paddle, and whatever his bodily strength 
may be, he will be compelled to labour so hard in his stroke, 
and exert himself so much when going his best pace, as to do 
away every thing like freedom and ease, and with it continu- 
ance. ‘The arms require to be long, strong, full, and muscu- 
lar—the knees proportionably large and wide—the fore leg 
short, with large, flat, clean bone—the pasterns similar to 
those behind already noted, with the exception of being some- 
what stronger and not quite so long, or inclining quite as 
mucii ; the hoofs ought also to be somewhat larger, and the 
crust or wall considerably stronger and thicker, than that of 
the hind feet, and stand straight, clean, and even on the fore 
legs ; the muscle which extends along each side of the chine 
bone manifestly large, and the tail bone strong, stiff, and of 
great size, which isan unerring demonstration of a large and 
strong chine bone; the ribs likewise large, and the last or 
hindmost one reaching well back towards the hook or hip, 
which is termed being well ribbed up; longlegs for a turf horse, 
or any other I do not approve of. Therefore, the barrel or 
trunk, as some call it, ought, in a race-horse, to be of good 
length, in order to afford sufficient stride. It ought also to be of 
great measurement round the girthing place, yet this should 
not proceed so much from round barrel-like shape, as diagonal 
depth ; great depth of carcass, or rather of chest, is every thing; 
a round barrelled horse may be strong and please the eye of 
many, but I never yet saw one, thathad the action, the speed, 
the stride, the style, or clastic spring of a race-horse. The 
form of the head and neck, if we except the chaul and 
gullet, or windpipe, (which ought to be capacious,) have 
little to do with promoting or retarding either speed or con- 
tinuaace, and although the fine taper muzzle, deep wilkes, full 
nostril, fine large prominent eye, short erect ear, thin lofly 
crest, and silky mane, are all strong and almost unerring 
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outward marks of high breeding, pleasing to view, and ea- 
gerly sought after in market, yet in a mechanical sense they 
are not those requisite points which give “the pace” or ‘do 
the ” for often have I seen a nag with a coarse head, 
wide poll, long lopped ears, and seraggy neck, place the field 
on the wrong side of the post. 

It was not my intention, when I commenced this essay, 
to have gone into a description of the points requisite in the 
formation of a racer, the subject being already hackneyed and 
worn out, My original intention was, to point out the kind 
of horse and mare, when connected, as most likely to pro- 
duce the desired object; to designate those which, for obvious 
reasons, to be explained hereafter, it will not do to bring to- 
gether, as also such as it would be imprudent to breed from 
under any circumstances. This I shall now pursue; never- 
theless there will no doubt remain many, invincibly attached 
to the merits of a blind stallion, or the virtues of his own spi- 
der lex ged mare, instead of rejecting every probability of stain, 
hereditary defect, blemish, or deformity, in either sire ordam, 
or being rigilly attentive to every component minutiw, requi- 
site to constitute shape, make, bone, strength, and uniformity, 
destitute of judgment, and deaf to remonstrance, continue on, 
year after year, increasing the number, withouta single addi- 
tion tothe i:provement, of the species. Having said all 
that is necessary as to make or form, it becomes equally 
important to consider the temper, constitutional stamina, 
blemishes, and defects, which there is a possibility of be- 
ing hereditary, and family perfections, or imperfections 
ofany character. T'emper, or natural disposition and consti- 
tutional stamina, orhardibood, are beyond doubt innate, If 
therefore you possess a mare of high temper, fractious, fligh- 
ty, or ungoyernable, such for instance as old Lady Flirt, an 
irritable, flighty, washy animal, yet of fine speed andevery inch 
a race mag, were it not for her natural irritable disposition ; 
or what is worse, such as Mr. W. Livingston’s Camilla, 
one of the most high tempered, ungoyernable vixens | ever 
saw brought to a post, also a good runner, but whose devil of 
a temper rendered her useless as a racer; it would certainly 
be a great want of judgment to send either of these to a stal- 
lion of similar disposition put to such a mild steady nag, that 
does not know what it is to fret, out of whom nothing more 
is got in a race than asked for, what in England is called a 
stout lurching horse, one that can bear both whip and 
spur without raising his mettle too high, run four miles aad 
beats to boot, which such horses are generally able to do, 
long distance being for the most part their play ; again, keep 
in mind that these fretful, icritable animals, although common- 
ly very speedy, never repeat well, such is the tremour and fret 
into which they often work themselves, when striped, sad- 
dled, and prepared for the race, thatin the event of a false 
start, and called back, they are frequently blown as it were 
before getting off. Here then by a cross with a horse of the 
above description, you combine speed with stoutness, and by 
amalgamating opposite dispositions, so temper the whole, as 
to approximate perfection ; again, should you unfortunately 
have a mare with a spayin or curb, to send her to a spayin- 
ed or curbed horse, or one whose get were apt to be spa- 
vined or curbed, would be madness ; rest assured that like, 
though not always, generally produces like; spavins, 
curbs, ringbones, sand-cracks, thrushes, &c., are beyond 
doubt hereditary: I may be told that they are acquired ; so 
they are occasionally no doubt, but that does not prevent 
their being hereditary also; were I to exceptany of the above 


defects, I should name sand-cracks, but even this be assured 

is equally inborn, and grows out of a natural deficiency in the 
texture, strength, or adequate substance or quality of the 
crust or wall of the foot: the difference as to the quality of the 
horn which composes the hoofs of different horses, must be 
evident to the slowest comprehension; that of some is white, 

and uncommonly brittle, of others though of a dark colour, al- 
most equally so, while others are hard, tough, strong, and 

withouta flaw. Itmay be alleged that this variety is the effect 
of different feeding and treatment—not so, with those which 
have come under my more immediate observation. Some 
years back, I raised from ten to fifteen colts yearly ; these were 

pastured on the same kind of soil ; stabled, fed, and treated in 

all respects in the same way ; yet here this difference as to the 
strength and quality of the horn of the foot existed: to what 

then could this be attributed, if not to hereditary acquire- 
ment? that, and Giat alone, was the cause. Curbs, spavins, 

and ringbones, 1 believe no man in any degree conversant 
with the horse, or breeding horses, will argue is not innate ; 
I shall therefore pass these over without further comment; 
the proofs or examples are without end. Thoroughpins, 

windgalls, and even a disposition to swell or stock, (as it 
is by some ealled,) in the legs, are in my mind as much in- 
born in horses, as the gout is in the human species. Some 
foals or colts, have swollen and wind-puffed hocks, and 
thoroughpins, as they are termed, before they have done a 

day’s work, or even been broke tocarry a man, while other 
horses, use them or even abuse them as you may, or as 
may be their lot, never have windgall, windpuff, or swell- 
ing, about hock or leg; if this is not also a family imperfec- 
tion or perfection, to what is the cause to be assigned? of 
all the hereditary blemishes or defects, there appears the most 
difficulty in conyincing the generality of proprietors, that 
blindness, comes properly under that head; on this point, 
many are perfectly sceptical ; as to myself, [have long since 

banished all doubts on the subject; half theexperience which 

I have had, ought to be doubly sufficiunt to conyince any 

rational man of the fact. In corroboration of what I thus ad- 
vance, I will give you the sentiments of an eminent English 

medical man, and veterinary writer, on this point. 

“ Adverting again to what I so lately admitted, the possi- 
bility of sound sires and mares producing a defective proge- 
ny; and vice versa, that blind stallions may sometimes 
get colts with good eyes; yet the chance or rather impru- 
dence of breeding from such, had much better be avoided ; 
as the incontrovertible evidence I shall introduce, upon the 
folly of embarking in such an expedition, (where the odds 
are entirely against the adventurer without a single point in 
his favour,) must prove exactly similar to playing at hazard 
with false dice, where you may eternally lose, but never can 
rise a winner. 

“Ivis likely these considerations may want proper weight 
with those who supply a contemptuous smile of disbelief at 
the very idea of transmitting hereditary blemishes or defects 
from sire to son, as the result of cynical opposition to the 
more rational system they adopt, of annually breeding under 
every disadvantage, iu confirmation of their inexperience ; I 
shall therefore recommend to their incredulity, a few instan- 
ces confirming as facts, what'may haye hitherto been con- 
sidered matters of doubt, without the least criterion for gen- 
eral decision.” i 

“The first opportunity I could avail myself of, to justify, 
or render nugatory, my opinion of the impropriety and danger 
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‘of breeding from horses of this description, was ‘in the 
year 1773, or 1774, when a great number of mares i that 
neighbourhood, had been covered by a very popular ‘blind 
stallion,” (for that was really the appellation under | which 
he passed,) of the Hon. 'T. King’s, near Ripley, in Surrey, 
whose pedigree, make, shape, figure, and qualifications, were 
so effectually fascinating with the multitude, that the want 
of eyes didnot seem at all to impede the daily progress of his 
procreation. ‘The infection of fashion was then (and ever 
will be) as predominant as at present: for the slaves to 
that gewgaw continued to bring their mares in unremit- 
ting rotation, and never discovered their own want of sight 
or comprehension, till the third or fourth year, when the 
major part of the produce became as blind as the sire.” 

Still anxious to ascertain to some state of certainty an 
object of so much consequence, not only to the sporting peo- 
ple, but to the world at large, as the hereditary transmission 
of this defect, I was constantly upon the watch to enlarge 
my inquiries to some degree of satisfaction ; I remained how- 

‘ ever without any thing perfectly conclusive, till the spring of 
the year 1780, when a grey horse, called Jerry Sneak, 

“that proved a tolerable runner, in the possession of Lord 
Spencer Hamilton, coming into my hands upon very easy 
terms, just as his eyes were failing, I covered a few mares 
gratis with him in the neighbourhood of Frimley, near Bag- 
shot, which, having made memorandum of with a design to 
purchase any of the produce that appeared tolerably promising, 
and making my excursion through the different parishes to 
obtain from the parties the necessary information, I found in 
the fourth year, many of the produce totally blind,|and the 
remainder nearly so without exception.” 

“Facts, itis universally admitted, are stubborn. things, 
and to the establishment of ## fact Ihave been abxiously 
labouring, as to the acquisition of individual emolument; 
though I have ever considered it a promotion of general 
good, in which the community is so much interested, that it 
would be an absolute want of philanthropy to conceal what- 
ever could in the least tend to'an additional discovery upon 
the subject.” | 

‘There exists another kind of hereditary defect in certain 
breeds, which has descended from father to son for many ge- 
nerations, and will continue to be handed down to posterity, 
unless breeders can be convinced of its srevloadali and be 
brought to act upon the conyiction—I mean the want of con- 
stitutional stamina in the limbs; the inborn deficiendy of the 
tendons and sinews, and the consequent over liability to give 
way, or break down, as we say, of which we haye daily 
examples. This particular family failing, has been passed 
over by a majority of breeders; few have taken it properly 
into consideration, and where the remedy has been attempted, 
it has been partially applied. 

Personal emulation, amongst some of the first characters 
in England, for neara century past, with the most unremit- 
ting perseverance and practical experience of the subordi- 
nate classes, upon the advantageous crosses in blood, bone, 
shape, make, and strength, has rendered Newmarket in Eng- 
land, not only the first seat of equestrian celebrity, but, toa 
br eden: and sportsman, one of the most enchanting scenes 
the universe affords, Under such accumulated wealth, 
power, and industry, the horse has, with a few, attained the 
very pinnacle of pre-eminence ; and Iam happy to say, that 
equal zeal, industry, and judgment, is to be found with afew 
on this continent ; nothing ean be introduced to breeders, 


such nice distinction, that will add weight, give force, or 
advance so complete a system. As it is however generally 
admitted, this systematic knowledge is by no means uni- 
versal: such remarks and observations as I may offer, will, I 
trust, afford useful intelligence or instructions, to those who 
have commenced breeders, without adverting to the qualifi- 
cations or advantages absolutely requisite for the successful 
management of a breeding stud. 

There are but two modes of obtaining a race-horse: the 
one, that of breeding, the other purchasing—and should 
the turfite adopt the latter, as the least tedious or most 
economical, it is fully as essential, that he have a full 
knowledge of all fumily failings, which appertain to the 
different ancestorial relatives, as though he adhered to 
the former ; being conversant with the most approved con- 
formation, or points as to make, shape, symmetry, or pro- 
portions, are by no means sufficient; he ought to be in pos- 
session of the family reputation, as to temper, bottom, or 
goodness, propensity to train off at an early age, liability 
to break down, or give way in the limbs ; formation of the 
feet, and strength, substence, and quality of the horn, 
which forms the wall or crust, speed, hardihood, constitu- 
tional stamina and soundness in general, (outward ap- 
pearances are not sufficient) ; however competent a judge the 
purchaser may be of the points which constitute fashion 
and shape, unless, as'l have before said, he is in possession 
of the family reputation, as to the above imperfections, 
which ‘T insist upon, are nine times out of ten inherited, he 
will very often, the first time his newly acquired horse is put 
in train, have him break down in the sinews, a curb put out, 
the fore legs become swollen, the cartilages of the cannon 
bones become inflamed and painful to the touch, inside of 
the hocks become puffed, or the joint capped, possibly both, 
sprung in the knees, as it is sometimes called, a sand-crack, 
or false quarter makes its appearance ; sullen in his disposi- 
tion, “ the pace ” not to be got out of him unless he pleases— 
restive, rebellious, and inclined to bolt, or, on the other ex- 
treme, fiery, headlong, impetuous, and ungovernable, per- 
haps frothy, tender, irritable; and washy, a mere jade, after 
going amile, can neither stand, toork, or feed ; (which, by 
the by, mustalways go hand-and-hand,) orif with the greatest 
care and attentive nursing brought'to make a tolerable race, 
one or tio at most, is all that can be got out of him during a 
season ; or may prove onc of those great feeders, who offer well 
in the commencement, appear very tough and hardy, throws up 
flesh wonderfully, and no wonder he does so, as he cannot be 
made to go fast enough to get it off: or if, when fresh in the 
beginning of training, and while it isa novelty, he appears 
tohave some life, and go along somewhat briskly ; yet after 
six orcight weeks exercise, and arrived at the extent of his 
work, lays aside all animation, courage, or ambition, and be- 
comesa perfect lovch. If then, without being perfectly con- 


versant with the inherent perfections, as well as imperfec- 
tions of the stock in possession of different breeders, a turfite 
pursues the plan of obtaining his horses by purchase, he will 
soon discover a heavy balance’ against his operation—the 
breeder without the same experience will be led into a yet 
worse, if not a ruinous predicament. Beingin possession of 
what I now advance, it is obvious, must be of the most vital 
importance to both, and no person can reap full advantage 
from breeding, unless his knowledge of what Ihave set forth 
is perfect, and has that share of judgment and discernment, 


of which will enable him, not only to detect imperfections, but 
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direct him how to avoid them, and in “crossing the blood” 
to obtain the good and discard the evil. In support of what 
Thave advanced, T will quote some passages from the pen of 
a late writer in the English Magazine, of great merit—* The 
Ol B orester,” who, in elucidation of the same subject, says: 

efore 1 speak of the training of race-horses, it may not 
be deemed irrelevant, should I commence with a few remarks 
on breeding and purchasing horses for the turf. 

“To those about to commence racing, the latter plan I 
should strongly advise to be adopted, in preference to the 
more tedious, uncertain, and more expensive process, of 
breeding, notwithstanding the great pleasure attendant on 
winning a good stake by a horse of one’s own breeding; and 
hext to winning the Derby or St. Leger. I should know 
of no greater satisfaction to a real lover of racing, equal to 
having bred the winner of either of these great stakes. To 
breed race-horses, does not fall to every man’s lot who has 
thorough-bred stock im his paddocks; and there are many, 
who have gone on breeding for years, and yet hardly produce 
the winner of a £50 plate; while perhaps half the sums 
thus carelessly expended would have purchased a winner of 
the Derby. 

No undertaking is likely to continue and prosper without 
eapital—and in no place is it more required than in the stud ; 
the outlay is very considerable, forif aman is niggardly.of 
| his purse in his commencement, how can he expect consi- 
derable profit at the end? the annual expense great, and 
increasing with the age of the stock; whilst the returns are 
slow—I wish I could always add sure. A breeder may well 
pause, would he carefully examine the Stud Book and Racing 
Calendar, particularly the part for races to come; and observe 
how few, out of that immense multitude, that are thought 
even worth training, and indeed, out of these few, what a 
small number of winners appear at the end of the volume. 
Let him look at the Duke of Grafton, Lord Egremont, and 
other extensive breeders, who, with the best of brood 
mares, put to the best of stallions, seldom produce above two 
or three real good ones in a season, and that with all ap- 
pliances and means to boot.” 

“Waving thus cautioned the young breeder of the danger 
of being over sanguine of success in this branch of the turf, 
I will now give a few directions or hints, by attention to 
which, he may be guarded from loss, and if judiciously fol- 
lowed, derive some profit. Experience teaches us, that more 
depends on the goodness of the mare than the horse—such 
mares as Briseis and Mandane, and some of the Duke of 
Grafton’s celebrated Prunella blood, will and do breed 
runners from all sorts of horses; while, on the other 
hand, there are many stallions of the present day, which 
owe all their celebrity to the excellence of the mares put to 
them. Let a stallion only get the winner of some great 
race, such as the Derby, Oaks, St. Leger, and the next year’s 
subscription to him is filled immediately, and all the other 
ninety-nine bad ones of his get are utterly forgotten. A 
proof of what prejudice prevails on this point, is, that Whale- 
bone is considered far superiour to Octavius us a stallion; in 
blood, as far as fashion goes, he may be, but not in other 
essentials. For many years, he has had all Lord Egte- 
mont’s best mares, and many others besides. Now turn to 
the Calendar, and see how few of all them have appeared in 
public as winners, and not more than three of four who have 
done any thing worth speaking of. Octavius has had but 
few mares, but almost all his stock can run, and some of| 


them night well too: besides, all those I have seen, were of 
good size, and should they not have turned out racers, would 
have been valuable for other purposes. The Whalebones, 
on the contrary, are small, very small, neat, and well shaped, 
Tallow, and with a certain bent of speed, which usually leaves 
them very early ; (witness Pinwire, who was thought by 
good judges to be equal to winning the Oaks;) but what are 
they fit for then ? They are sold.as hacks, &c., for less money, 
than their keep (including the original covering money) cost 
their breeder. It is for this reason, that the choice of brood 
mares requires care, and a good judgment. I need not dilate 
on the necessity of selecting large roomy mares, without 
which your foals will never be of any size, and ayoiding all 
small mares, equally with those high on the leg, and deficient 
in bone below the knee—a desideratum in most of our 
modern blood stock, 

“ Though more expensiyeat first, let me recommend buying 
mares who have produced a winner : having produced one, 
itis most unlikely, with fair play, that they should not pro» 
duce another, should it haye been to such horses as Blucher, 
Seymour, or Warrior. Youimay make sure of something by 
putting them to proper horses—as Comus, Filho da Puta, and 
‘Tramp, all whose stock are sure to run generally above par.” 

“Tcome now to another point, which I much fear is not 
half so much attended to as its great importance seems to 
demand. I mean the soundness of limbs and constitution in 
the mare: it is necessary in the sire—in the dam indispensa- 
ble. How frequently does it happen, that men who do, or 
ought to know better, put unsound mares to unsound stallions, 
merely perhaps, because the blood is fashionable! Then when 
the produce throws out curbs, spavins, &c., and cannot stand 
work, they feel disappointed. Since two negatives make an 
affirmative, they consider on the same principle, that both 
the sire and dam being unsound, their issue must be healthy. 
Mr. R. Jones did this, by putting Sorceress to a notoriously 
unsound horse, Partisan; the produce, Euston, a most per- 
fect horse to the eye as a racer, never,could stand training, at 
least enough to allow him to appear in public. By putting 
her to Poulton, Orville, and sound horses like these, her pro- 
geny might have run and done well. The ever putting un- 
sound mares in produce stakes, is hazardous in the extreme. 
Where lameness, &c., as hereditary, is expected, first try the 
effects of firing, not so much as a cnre, but asa preventive, 
and then see how your horse goes on with gentle work: it 
will be then time enough to put him into the different stakes, 
Ina produce stake you haye thus a double chance against 
you; first that either the produce cannot run ; nnd secondly 
that it cannot stand training if it can.” 

‘Nimrod, in one of his very excellent letters on the condi- 
tion of hunters, terms the coat of a horse his complexion, the 
state and appearance of which indicate his bodily health. 
Whenever therefore, I obseryea mare which, with even pro- 
per care habitually carries a bad coat, 1 conceive immediately’ 
that there.is something radically wrong in the constitution 
of the mare; which though of no material consequence 
in the parent, will neyertheless break out in the offspring— 
not perhaps in the same way, but in a more dangerous man- 
ner. Nimrod, in one of his Jetters on the same subject, I 
forget which, mentions as 9 singular fact, that Parasol, by 
Pot8os, never could be made to carry a good coat. That 
something constitutionally was the matter T can have no 
doubt; and the effect is visible in most of her produce. 
Partisan, though as good a horse as has appeared of late 
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years, was constantly amiss with his fore legs, and most of 
his get resemble him, more in his unsoundness than in his 
good qualities ; his own sister Promise, I understand, in Ire- 
land, was not over and above sound, as also her produce. 
Picaroon, by Selim, though very speedy, ran as a lame 
horse; and Pollygar, own brother to Partisan, was so bad 
in that respect, that he never could be brought to the post 
at all; and lately Pindarrie, whose legs were very doubtful, 
when he started for the Derby, and who only appeared once 
after, viz. to the last but one of the Newmarket St. Leger. 
Had he been in one or two stables at Newmarket, (which 
are needless to mention here,) instead of Robson's, (whose 
system of training is comparatively mild,) he never could 
have started for the Derby. ‘Temper in, brood mares is not 
of much consequence ; if they are naturally very vicious or 
sulky, do not put them to stallions of the same disposition ; 
but afterall, nine horses out of ten, who are bad tempers, are 
made so by bad breaking, ill management when young, and 
the bad tricks of stable boys, who cannot be too closely 
watched when they have the looking after young stock. 

Although the judgment displayed by the Old Forester is 
in the main very sound, and his remarks excellent, yet I can- 
not coincide with him when he says, “temper in brood 
mares is not of much consequence,” while he himself, in the 
next sentence, partially admits that it is, when he goes on 
to observe, “if they are naturally very vicious or sulky, do 
not put them to stallions of the same disposition.” Temper 
in mares from which we breed, I consider of as much or more 
consequence than that of the horse; and the Old Forester in 
a passage of his remarks already quoted, thus expresses him- 
self, “experience teaches us that more depends on the good- 
ness of the'mare than the horse.” If then the colt is to im- 
bibe one quality, whether good or bad, from the dam, why not 
another, and that of femper among the rest? As to putting 
amare, whether of a kind or morose disposition, to a stal- 
lion “naturally very vicious or sulky,” no man, “ with eash 
and sense,” will doit. What could be expected from a uuion 
of such a mare as Mr. W. Livingston’s Camilla anda horse 
such as Sir Lovell? who, though an acknowledged ca- 
pital performer, will only go “the pace” or go at all when 
he pleases, and is so vicious as to grasp at the rider’s legs 
with his mouth, when in exercise, with intent to unhorse him. 
If you breed from devils, you must expect imps. But to re- 
turn to the excellent remarks and exemplifications of the Old 
Forester, 

“Whether to breed from speedy mares and stout stallions, 
or vice versa, is a doubtful question. I myself favour the latter 
opinion, and I do so from the north country horses’ (generally 
so bred) superiority at present over those of the south, where 
the system of breeding from two speedy ones together, has 
more frequently ended in producing an animal deficient in that 
quality, without being able to last even for a mile race. 

“Shape and make are too often sacrificed to blood and 
fashion, The great object ought to be, to remedy the defects 
of the mare, by the opposite qualities of the horse. The next 
is to breed from running families. A horse or mare may 
both be capital runners themselves, yet unless they come of 
a running family, their produce may be bad enough. Peri- 
cles, by Evander, is an instance of this. ‘To this also may be 
attributed the grandsons and daughters of John Bull turning; 
out but inferiour, (with some few exceptions, ) John Bull being 
got by Fortitude, a horse of somewhat dubious blood to say 
the least of it. In crossing the breed, observe what blood has 
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previously nicked, and act accordingly. Though breeding in 
and in, is always, and indeed justly condemned, it may now 
and then do better than breeding from a more distant quarter. 
The sister to Parrot by Walton, put twice to Comus, pro- 
duced two very worthless colts; the last foaled in 1819, the 
vilest brute I ever saw—covered by Phantom, an inferiour 
stallion perhaps, and a son of Walton, she became the dam 
of Ivanhoe and Cedric, who won the Derby so cleverly.— 
Lord Derby had also a filly, gotby Sir Peter, of his own sis- 
ter Brown Bess, which was second for the Oaks, if my recol- 
lection serves me right, not haying the Calendar of tha’ 
at my elbow. Ifa man breeds to any extent, an annual sale 
of all his stock is indespensable, or the number alone would 
ruin any man, unless his fortune was immense. In selecting 
what is meant to be kept, (unless a good price is offered, 
which, considering all casualties should never be refused,) the 
plan of Bird when head groom and trainer to Lord Egre- 
mont, when his Lordship’s racing career was at its zenith, 
will afford a good hint on this occasion. He put his young 
stock previous to breaking into a large paddock, and witha 
four horse whip, urged them all into full speed; out of these 
the best actioned were selected, the rest parted with. If horses 
have good action when foals and yearlings, however it may 
change occasionally, by various causes, for a time, they will 
always return to it. Good shape and make are to be consulted, 
but action is of far greater moment. In illustration of this, 
I obtained leave to view the Royal stud at Hampton Court, 
in the summer of the year 1821, and much gratified was I 
with the manner in whichit was conducted. Among others, 
I was most particularly struck with the very beautiful racing 
action of a bay yearling filly in one of the paddocks. There 
were others of better size, blood, and shape, perhaps; but 
her action was infinitely superiour to any young one I ever 
saw. His Majesty’s head groom, Mr. F. Bacon, (a mostin- 
telligent man, and highly worthy of his situation,) informed 
me she was got by Blucher. This staggered me alitde, and 
my sporting friends who were with me gave the filly up di- 
rectly. Istill keptmy opinion that whoever possessed her, 
would turn up a tramp in her—I was not mistaken: she was 
bought by Lord Foley, and under the name of Palais Royal, 
won the July Stake the next year, beating among others, Lo- 
gic and Tancred, who was afterwards so good a second to 
Emelius for the Derby.” 

Having treated somewhat largely on the selection of mares 
to breed from, 1 shall now speak ofthe selection of a stallion. 
The same points as to shape and make which constitute a 
well formed mare apply equally to the horse, I shall not 
therefore tire you by going over that which many know, and 
more think they know, but proceed to point out those defects 
to be avoided, and acquirements desired, which the eye alone 
cannot altogether discover, although beyond doubt it will assist 
todetect, Having gone through what I conceive a duty incum- 
bent in relation to shape and fashion, nevertheless, in order 
to elucidate as much as circumstances will admit, am induced 
ced to introduce o few oblique remarks upon the very neces- 
sary qualification, yet hackneyed “ sine qua non” of “bone” so 
fashionable and eternally echoed, and transmitted from one 
affected equestrian Solomon to another, that they seem toan- 
ticipate an inexpressible pleasure in being able to discover 
“a want of bone in every horse that comes under their 
observation, and from the total ignorance of the anatomical 
conformation, these curious observers, investigate causes and 
effects, further than his shallow comprehension enables 
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them toformany thing like a correct opinion, and so frequently 
ill founded, that, at the time of examination, the subject of 
their Sapient remarks, is often loaded, like a cart-horse, with 
this same “bone,” though obscured to. their discriminating 
powers, and from this same want of anatomical science, origi- 
nates the erroneous conjecture, of fixing the basis of strength 
in the bony structure ondy, without a contingent reference or 
relative consideration to the muscular appendages, that, in 
fact, constitute the very main Spring of strength and action. 
That the greater the fulcrum, or mechanical centre of sup- 
port, the more powerful should be the component parts to con- 
stitute the accumulation of strength, I will admit, though 
this, like all other general rules, isliable to exception, of which 
there are distinct proofs among the different classes of horses, 
in the particular purposes for which they are bred, or towhich 
they may beappropriated ; for instance, horses bred for draft, 
Whose almost sole requirement is strength, or those for the 
turf, bred with speed, are so directly opposite in some 
parts of their shape and requisifes, that what constitutes per- 
fection in the one, is absolute deficiency in the other, and from 
this appearance of strength, originates the error of breeding 
for the turf, from our heavy horses, whose own weight and 
want of action, lay the foundation of their deficiency ; for in 
severe and long running, they inevitably become exhausted, 
from want of freedom and ease in their manner of getting 
over the ground, and frequently fall victims. Those whose 
experience has been exceedingly limited, or observations con- 
fined, may not be perfectly convinced, that “blood horses” of 
just proportions, notwithstanding their want of great bulk, and 
apparent deficiency of strength, and this eternal clamour 
about bone, will exceed, notonly in speed, but continuance, 
with equal weight, if not unreasonably loaded, any course hea- 
vy made horses that may be brought against them ; and I ba- 
zard theassertion, that every sportsman of experience, who 
has made the trial impartially, will agree with me in this po- 
sition, that horses of the former description, absolutely pos- 
sess strength and endurance, arising from their great power 
of action and pliability, to pass over the ground, when at their 
speed, with great facility, and with yery slight impression ; 
when itis not to be controverted, that a strong heavy horse, 
not only sinks deep, with his own weight, at every stroke, 
but extricates himself with the unmost difficulty. On the 
other hand, should the ground be hard, the jar, or shock so 
repeatedly received, when throwing himself out with his ut- 
most exertion, cannot fail to be productive of permanent in- 
jury. Ifa horse has size and strength, sufficient to render 
him master of the weight imposed upon him, with a proper 
share of bone, especially below the knee, sinew, and muscle, 
in proportion ; all beyond this requisite quota, is an incum- 
brance and impediment to his progress, and in the ratio that 
he is thus overloaded by his own weight, give the same effect 
in the language of Major O'Flaherty, as “a plentiful scarcity 
of every thing.” 

The imperfections not to be easily discovered from a view 
of theanimal, area want of constitutional soundness, defi- 
ciency of stamina, inability to run long distance, liability to 
train off at an early age, temper, weakness in the optical 
organs, consequent loss of sight, and a propensity, or 
over aptitude to break down, or give way, in the sinews and 
tendons, more especially those of the forelegs. These are all 
family failings, and hereditary, full as much so, in my esti- 
mation, as curbs, spayins, or ringbones. That constitutional 
want of soundness in the human species, such as gout, 
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consumption, weakness, or a defect in the lungs, and want of 
stamina in general, is inborn, every medical scientific man 
will acknowledge ! why not then haye an equal bearing on 
the four-footed part of creation, especially such as haye be- 
come domesticated, reared under the hand of man, and whose 
regimen, and whole animal economy have been subject to 
his whims and caprice ? The same reasoning applies to a ge- 
neral deficiency of stamina and its natural consequence, in- 
ability to run long distance; that this inability or ability to 
rundistancedepends upon the breed or blobd, touse thegeneral 
phrase, has been yociferated by every turfite, and echoed by 
every groom and common rubber, for more than a century, 
consequently inborn ; thus, on this point, we have an admis- 
sion from the lord, to the stable-boy. That stamina, or as they 
would say “‘ bottom,” is hereditary, and that they are thus far 
correct, we have proof upon proof, in what we continually 
witness, of horses large in size, and of Herculean strength, 
“ giving it up,” after going a mile or two, with one much in- 
feriourincorporeal power. Butit may be said that itis owing 
to superiour speed, that the small one is enabled thus to last, 
in consequence of being able to go at his ease, or not being 
“out,” while the large horse, compelled to use his best pace 
all the time, in order to keep up, is overcome by extraexertion, 
This is doubtless, often the case ; but what I consider decisive 
on this head, is the many examples we haye, of horses of 
good size, make, and shape, with uncommon speed, unable to 
continue their rate beyond a quarter, one hundred perches, or 
a half mile, proverbially called quarter, or half mile horses, and 
for one of these short runs, beat hollow our best four milenags: 
this want of continuance then results from the “ blood,” from 
that solely, manifestly inborn, and not from a deficiency in 
speed, or facility of getting over the ground, buta want of 
family gameness. Many of these quarter horses, those of 
half a mile, or even a mile, have wings for those distances, 
and, although some of them have pretensions of being well- 
bred, yet, beyond their given distance, cannot keep their rate 
for fifty yards ; of their being a family want of game, in many 
who boast of high descent, we had a striking example in the 
mare /Erietta, in the match-race between her and Sir Lovell, 
over the Union Course, (two mile heats,) in May, 1830, her 
speed was astonishing, yet before a mile and three quarters 
had been done, she called lustily upon her mamma, 
Liability to train off at an early age,1 shall next in or- 
der notice briefly. This also is inherent, and proceeds from 
a want of hardihood, or what I have before designated, consti- 
tutional stamina. Every body knows, that half the fatigue 
which some men are enabled to bear without complaint, would, 
if not ruin the constitutions of others, so far impair, as to 
render them incapable of performing in future, equal to what 
they had done ; so with horses, their want of innate hardi- 
hood ineapacitates them to render, for any length of time, the 
service required ; they have not vigour to bear up against it; 
the whole animal machine not being composed of materials 
sufficiently durable, becomes impaired—the power of action, 
facility, movement, and the rate, abates. And, in the lan- 
guage of the stable, the horse is said to have trained off. 
Temper, or disposition, is also a family qualification ! we 
have numerous instances of the restive, and sullen properties 
of some stallions, imparted to their get, and their inclination 
to fly the course, although the latter, is often the effect of bad 
breaking, injurious treatment, or incompetency of the boy who 
rides in exercise. Old Duroc was a bolting horse, his son 
Marshal Duroc inherited this vice to a degree, that rendered 
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him, although a good runner, ofno use as such. Sir Lovell, 
another son, also a capital performer, (when he pleased,) 
would run or stand still, asthe whim of the moment dictated. 
I myself had a mare, Daphne, also a get of Duroc, of good 
speed, and one of the best bottomed nags, four miles, that time- 
keeperever tested: her amiabletemper, too, was apt to be ruf- 
fled ; whenever that happened to be the case, the nymph was 
soon “lost to my view.” Some horses, throughout the whole 
of the same strain of blood, require to be pulled hard, during 
the whole race, be it long or short: they run, as we term it, 
upon their metal courage, and the moment they require whip- 
ping or spurring, they are done running. Others require to 
be urged, never doing more than isgot out of them by the ap- 
plication of the “persuaders.” This sluggish lurching dis- 
position also pervades whole families. Weakness of the op- 
tics anda tendency to become blind being hereditary, I have 
already, I think, referred to authority, independent of my own 
experience, sufficient to carry conviction home to the mind 
of even the incredulous ; should it however prove “ cavier to 
the multitude,” they may exclaim with Mungo, in the Pad- 

lock, “what signify me read, ifme no understand 2” 
Liability, or over aptitude to breal: down or give way, in 
the sinews or tendons, more especially those of the fore lezs, 
is another inherent family failing, of which innumerable 
examples might be quoted, both in this country and Great 
Britain. This same deficiency in the sinews and tendons of 
the fore legs, and falline of of support below the knee, is the 
great and almost only failing in the best running family 
which the United States at this day, or for several years 
past, have had to boast of ; I mean the produce of Sir Archie, 
in both the first and second generation. Ido not mean tobe 
understood as wishing to disparage the posterity of that gal- 
Tant old stallion. ~ Far be it from me to tarnish either his or 
their reputation ; they are the best we have for speed, and 
highcourage,and undoubtedly so; yet god as they are, they 
have their failing: none are without fault, and that which I 
have above noted, nature has allotted to them. His son, Sir 
Charles, at this day the favourite and most fashionable stal- 
lion in the southern states, cave way in the fore legs at anear- 
ly age, and was thrown out of trainin consequence of a “et 
down” in the back sinew; so was Henry the competitor of 
Eclipse ; also Mlying Childers, his brother Rattler, and sis- 
ter the famous Flirtilla, Timoleon, Carolinian, John Stan- 
ley, Bertrand Senior, Janet, full sister of Sir Charles, Clara 
Fisher by Kosciuski, sonof Sir Archie; andahundredothers 
in the second generation, may be noted among the get of Sir 
Charles, Little Jem, Andrey, and the get of Virginian, (also a 
son of Sir Archie.) Betsey Ransom, Maid of Lodi, and many 
more, fresh in the memory ofall ; while of other breeds we see 
ZEriel and others, running yearafter year, and race after race, 
without accident or blemish, until fairly worn out. If then 
there is aught in the adage ‘like begets like,” such as the 
latter (barring the existence of other family failings) is the 
stuffto breed from. It is to be hoped that no gentleman will 
take umbrage at what I have here advanced ; a writer ought 
to have not only candour, but spiritand independence, enough 
to give his true sentiments; he who does not, deserves to 
have his productions kicked into the fire, and treated himself! 
with the like ceremony. Iwill now give some further quo- 
tations, from the hints and instructions of that sapient and 
experienced writer, the Old Forester, on sending the mare to 
brite selection of '® stallion, hereditary unsoundness,&c, 
ve stated the importance of selecting the best sort of 


mares to breed from ; and have set forth how much more de- 
pends upon the mare than the horse. But although a good 
mare will produce most yaluable stock, even if put to any 
horse, yet good judgment in the choice of a stallion will 
more ensure the success of the produce. 

“Tivo thirds of those who send their mares from home to 
be covered, never can give a good and sufficient réason, why 
they go to one stallion more than another. Vicinity is one 
reason, (and when the mare is old and unable to travel, from 
any particular lameness and infirmity, it is an excellent one :) 
the solicitation of some friend who owns a stallion, (and of 
course anxious to get as many mares as he can,) forms ano- 
ther; the whim and caprice, and perhaps not quite disinter- 
ested advice, of the groom, often influences an owner in the 
choice of a stallion; one stallion has been successful as a 
racer—another as a great big horse, ora neat little one—and 
thus, without considering whether the blood will suit or not, 
the mare is sent off !—and proyided the mare is stinted, little 
care is taken whether or not the proper stallion for her shape 
or blood has been selected—provided the stallion be fashion- 
able, the only thing useful among some breeders of horses, 
Neyer put a mare to a horse, without going yourself previous- 
ly to look at him, and examining all his points, with the most 
scrutinizing eye. Having so done, see his stock if possible; 
and making due‘allowance for the sort of mares they are out 
of, pay particular attention to their form, but above all, their 
actions. Note these particulars well, and if you do not like 
your own judgment, take with you some friend, whore know- 
ledge of the subject, and impartiality, you can depend upon. 
Where there is more than one stallion in the stud—and gene- 
rally there are two or three to pick and choose from—do not 
putimplicit confidence in every thing the head groom may 
tell you: either himself or his master has one particular fa- 
vourite; and should the mare you propose sending be at all 
choice, every means of inducing you to go to the favourite 
will be resorted to—though neither in shape or action, blood 
or disposition, so suitable as one of the others.” 

“The critical scrutiny which is exercised abroad, should be 
practised at home, with regard to the mare ; observe all her 
weak points ; take notice where faults, either in her blood 
or offspring, lie, and endeavour to remedy them, by putting her 
to/a horse that is perfect in these respects—putting loose, 
leggy mares to such horses as Whisker, Wanderer, and 
others of that make ; while the punchy hack-looking mares 
ought to be sent to Emelius, Master Henry, or Teresias.— 
Unless a person can send a trusty man with the mare, on 
whom he can really depend,it is safer to send the mare toa 
horse that covers singly, than where there are two stallions 
ormore. One is then certain of the mare being covered’ by 
the right horse, which; in the latter case, is often a matter of 
doubt.” 

“I now come to some remarks, which I propose to make 
upon some of our leading stallions ; taking them as they 
happen to stand, in their advertisements, in the last Calendar; 
pointing out their respective claims to the attention of breed- 
ers, giving honour where honour is due, blame and praise, 
without any distinction of the north or south. Give me a 
good stallion or mare, well bred, and I care not whence they 
come from.” 


““Abjer, whose pedigree and performances have already been 
given in the Sporting Magazine, having covered three sea- 
sons at Lamton Park, is now in the neighbourhood of York, 
which is of advantage, as being in a more central situation 
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| for mares. For the two years he appeared in public, he 
certainly proved himself the best horse of the year, having 
only been defeated once for the Derby by Sailor. Such a 
Derby day was never known since that race was instituted ; 
neither I hope will it ever happen again, in my time at least, 
Tt was as cold asat January, and blowing such a hurricane, 
that it was almost impossible for the riders to tell the pace 
they went, Some said, if Abjer had not been eased just at 
the last, he would have won : butas Buckle was on his back, 
I think it was for the best;-at all events, it was a nice 
thing. Notwithstanding which, I would have backed Abjer 
‘ainst him, had not the untimely fate of Sailor prevented 
their meeting for the Billingbear stakes, in'the October meet- 
ing. It is not overrating him in saying, as faras shape 
and good running go, he is notinferiour to his sire Truffle ; 
he was all over a race-horse, of good size, without lumber. 
That he will get as many good runners as his sire, remains 
yet to be proved he has every chance given him, having 
apital mares put to him in the south, in his first 
year of covering, and since, all the choicest of Mr. Lambton’s. 
He has, however, one great failing in my eyes, and which 
would make me hesitate in putting any mare to him, which 
was not as sound as possible, Without any security of 
running on hard ground, or of training, (being under Rob- 
son’s hands,) his fore legs gave way; in fact, in his race 
with Lord Exeter's Audrossan colt, in the October Meeting, 
1821, he was dead fame, or it would never have ended in a 
dead heat.” 

“Had Abjer been a great overtopped horse, as too many 
of our race-horses are, and trained before he could possibly 
come to his strength, | might account for his weakness in 
the fore legs. The fault, I fear, lies in his dam Brisies, and 
is constitutional. Marcellus had very doubtful legs ; so 
much so, that is was dangerous to back him for a shilling. 
So were Blue Stocking’s, whose offspring the Brownie, by 
Phantom, is all but unsound. Another of the produce of, 
Brisies, Troy, of whom great expectations were formed, gave 
way in his fore legs : soit will end I fear, with the last of 
her produce, the General, who is in a stable where his 
work will prove none of the lightest. Weakness of the fore 
legs ofa horse, if derived from the dam, invariably goes on to 
the next generation : and from want of due consideration 
on this point, we find nine out of ten race-horses, breaking 
down before they come to their maturity—in spite of the se- 
verity of training, being much less than formerly. These 
are again bred from without seriple, and the evil multiplied 
to a yery alarming extent. Combining, as Abjer does, the 
best Buzzard and Sorcerer blood on the side of his sire, Truf- 
fle, and the Sir Peter and Beningbrough, on the side of his 
dam, he will as far as pedigree goes, suit most mares, both 
north and south—particularly Orville mares, the soundness 
of whose blood may neutralize the defects I have dilated on in 
Abjer.” 

Cannon Ball covers this year as usual, at Melton Mow- 

bray, and has taken the place in public favour, as a getter of 
hunters, so deservedly held by Julius Caesar. Of his stock, 
only two or three shave started; among them, Conviction, 
out of Chasm, was in high repute, according to the classical 
pen of the ‘Racer,’ but has done little the last year to add 
to the reputation of his sire. Thoroughly sound, wind and 
limb, he appeared for several years, the best horse at New- 
market, particularly at heavy weights. Ditch In, or over 
the course. Notwithstanding, however, his very brilliant 


had some 


performances, J should not recommend any but very speedy 
mares, and of a speedy sort, being put to him, with an eye to 
breeding tace-horses. If bottom is. wanted, he is more likely 
to give it, (with the exception of Centaur,) than any other 
horseI know. He belongs toa very running family, which isa 
great point with me; his dam a Weathercock mare, out of 
Cord by Matchem, being also the dam of Grimaldi, Sir John 
by Smolensko, and 'Trulla by Sorcerer 3 thedam of that ca- 
pital mare of Mr, Gascvigne’s Elizabeth, by Walton : whieh 
shows well that his blood could agree well with the Sorcerer, 
and Sir Peter mixed, particularly the Comus mares.” 2 

*Comus ran his last race in the First Spring Meeting of 
1813, beating Benedict and several others across: the Flat, in 
a state of perfect darkness, whatever drawback this blindness 
might have been at first in the stud—none of their posterity 
having bad eyes has shown it was accident, not constitutional, 
‘Trumpator, though blind, did not get blind: stock, neither 
did Young Whiskey, own brother to the dam of Phantom, 
Julia. Like does not always produce like, orelse Spectre, by 
Phantom, being out of a sone blind mare Fillikins, ought, 
like Lord Grosvenor’s filly (by Sovereign, out of Plover), 
tohave been born without any eyes at all, a well known 
fact at Eaton.” 

“Many a valuable stallionis fooled away, for the first year 
of his covering, by being in an out-df-way place, where he 
has only his owner's mare, which perhaps may be none of 
the best, or perhaps placed in a stud of old established favour- 
ites. Poulton was a strong instance of this first position— 
having been quite buried in Wales. It would have been 
more profitable in the end to Mr. Jones, had he placed his 
horse at Newmarket, where he might have had mares to do 
his horse credit, even though he covered gratis.” 

“When a horse has quite got his name up, it is astonish- 
ing how the distance to him becomes diminished. Those 
who would not send a mare at first, even at ten miles dis- 
tance, will afterwards send it fifty.” : 

“T shall now say a few words on the purchase of the racer, 
either ready made for the turf, (if I may so express my- 
self.) or one that is broke, and been galloped a little, enough 
at all events to show what kind of action he has, and the 
style of his going. In America our race courses are all 
of a circular or oval form, one mile only in circuit. In Eng- 
land they are of various shapes and many of them, particularly 
at Newmarket, straight, or nearly so. Therefore, although 
a lengthy horse, with a,great stride, very hard in the 
mouth, and resolute, who will not allow himself to be “pull- 
ed together,” might not answer for one of our mile circles, 
although a straight run would admit of thowing himself out, 
and going the whole distance at his best pace. I am of 
opinion, that one quick in the repetition of his stroke, yet 
with somewhat less stride, easily guided, and handy at the 
turns, would beat over a circular mile course, along rater, by 
whom he would be vanquished going the same distance on a 
straight line; another great consideration is, whether the 
ground is a dead flat, or undulating, or whether there is a hill 
to breast, or a long gradual rise or decent. There is no 
doubt but that a strong clever quick nag, that does not extend 
himself a great way, would be most likely to win upon hilly 
or uneven ground; “a change of course” will beat a horse 
full as much as the goodness of his antagonist. i 

“ Thus the Yorkshire Tyke, when he perceives the pride of 


the Devil's Ditch, brought out for the St. Leger, not only 
with dishonour, (like Trinculos’ bottle in the horse-pond, but 
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infinite loss, may exclaim with the revered author of the 
Ballesden Coplow. 


« Every species of course every horse does not suit, 
Your top from Newmarket may here prove a brute.” 


For this causeitis, that the nature of the groundmust be taken 
into consideration.” 

Some horses run best in soft ground, more especially such 
ashaye a short stride with a quick repetition. Such was 
the noted grey mare Ariel; her best play was in deep ground, 
after a heavy rain, and the track deep, so much so as to be 
covered with mud; I have seen her do wonders. Soft ground 
also suits those with tender feet; upon a hard surface, they 
are afraid to extend themselves fully, a great strider, with 
sound feet, will do beter upon a hard track. Experience 
will teach the nature of the different courses, and the kind of! 
horse to suit them, and when a man has become acquainted 
with certain courses, he will do best by adhering to them. 

“Flashy goers, although pleasing to the eye, aré not the sort 
for the turf, and are far more calculated for chargers. There 
is no speedin that lofty action; besides when the ground is 
hard, their fore legs will be knocked and jarred to pieces. The 
true action ofa race horse, should be more that of the hare 
coming from the hind quarters, and the fore legs only get- 
ting out of the way of the hinder. Many of the best horses of 
the latter times were puddling goers forward. Moses, 
Spectre, and others, went very short before ; nay, a greater 
far, Victoria, with very bad forelegs, inasmuch as they re- 
sembled a hackney-coach horse, and hardly seryed the pur- 
pose of walking, was enabled to travel over half the country 
for several years, winning almost every where, merely from 
her wonderful good action with her hind quarters, and going 
so low before, that little or no stress fell on her fore legs. 
Like Euphrates, the ground could never be too hard for her; 
and when itrattled under her feet, whisking her tail from side to 
side, it was all up with her antagonists, let them be what they 
might. Itis very well fora stallion; but what he has done, 
is not somuch wanted by a purchaser of a racer, as what he 
is likely to do, and a little knowledge of the stud book and 
calendar, is very useful here, as many families run late or 
rather train on, and from being moderate three year olds, be- 
come first raters afterwards, as the above mentioned mare, 
and Spectre, Catton, and Dr. Syntax; others like the Whale- 
bones, and ‘Tramps, and others very numerous in the south, 
go off altogether at four, or later; witness Norna and Bare- 
foot ; hence the advantage of size. Large horses if not over 
worked early, if they show any thing like running early, 
will, nine out of ten, improve; not so with the little ones. Ifa 
young one can run with old ones a distance of ground, any 
Way near, itis an excellent symptom of their likelihood to im- 
prove. They may frequently have the speed of the old one, 
the thing wanted, is capability to continue that speed.” 

“The highest priced, are not always the best—Swiss, to 
wit, and Barefoot, who cost between two and three thousand 
pounds, of which a fifty pound plate was all his noble owner 
got out of him, while Bizarre, at that time, might have been 
bought for three or four hundred.” 

When taking a view of a stallion, 
horse, for the purpose of making a selection, the first thing 
T do, whea he is put in motion, is to place myself behind, di- 
rectly on his track, or in a straight line with him, by which 
means, Iam enabled to note the mannerin which he takes up 
and puts down his feet, whether he carries his hind feet on 
Ba ame line with his fore ones, goes near, interferes, tra- 

Car, or opens well, and steps wide behind, the opening | 


or indeed any other 


well and steppingclear with the hind feet, of the fore feet, 
with a good reach, is a thing of consequence in a walk; observe 
also, whether he lifts the fore feet high, witha considerable 
bend or double up of the knees, or sets forward with a kind of 
easy, skating moyement, close to the ground, A horse, 
that in his walk carries his fore-feet close to the ground, yet 
without stumbling, or tripping, and in a direct line, without 
interfering, crossing, or platting his legs, or throwing out to 
the right or left of the line, by some called wabbling, travels 
wide behind, with along reach,and a strong elastic step, will 
always trot well, and nineteen times out of twenty, gallop 
also in good style. That he will have good action, in the gen- 
eral signification of the word, is beyond doubt, and good speed 
too, but whether enough to turn outa winner, I will not pre- 
tend to assert, but so much will venture to say, that your 
chance of obtaining a racer from one, possessing these quali- 
fications, is vastly greater, than from any who are without 
them: one thing is certain, that you atall events, will have 
a yaluable and useful horse ; and if not suitable for the turf, 
willbe fit for any other purpose—a thing not to be said of 
hundreds, which prove of no account as runners, and worth- 
less for any other purpose. 

The action proceeding from the hind quarters, is, as has 
been before said, every thing in a race-horse, the bringing 
the haunches well up in the gallop, throwing the gaskins 
well forward and clear of the body, is all important; to enable 
him to do this, he must be strong in the hind quarters, and. 
in the cuppling, have great length, or great sweep in the quar- 
ters, long thighs, with large thigh bones, a full share of mus- 
cle, and withal, go wide, or straddle considerably behind in his 
gallop, which not only enables him to bring his gaskins well 
forward clear of his body, but carries the hind feet in his reach 
clear of his fore legs, English Eclipse and American Eclipse, 
both derived their speed and immense power, from the for- 
mationand action given to the hind quarters. English Eclipse 
is represented as having rather a thick shoulder, he stood very 
high hehind, was very strong and wide in the haunches, with 
very long thighs, and thigh bones of an enormous size fora 
“blood horse” and when let out, straddled yery wide behind.— 
American Eclipse, has by no means whatis considered a fine 
shoulder, nor is the make of his fore quarters exactly what they 
ought to be, they are too heavy, and he is somewhat too wide 
spread in the breast, his elbows consequently are far apart, 
which does not give him that free action with his fore legs which 
he otherwise might have had, But to make ample amends for 
this, from the sway backwards, he bears the scrutiny of the 
keenest eye, his cuppling, quarters, long and strong thigh, 
hocks well let down, short legs, and great strength, are not 
to be equalled, the style and strength with which he brings 
up his haunches, is incomparable, and the ease, great reach, 
mode, and inimitable motion of his gaskins and hind legs, has 
the resemblance of a regular swing to and fro, produced by 
mechanical power, similar to that of the pendulum of a clock, 

The whole matter, appertaining to the race-horse, affords 
more matter than [have atpresent room for ; presuming that I 
have given sufficient for the guidance of any gentlemen whose 
discrimination keeps pace with his purse, if acceptable, will 
resume itat some future day, and now like the ‘ Old Fores- 
ter,” conclude with, 


“ Should any crack breeders find fault with thie letter, 
They have nothing to do but to furnish a better.” 
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PEDIGREE AND PERFORMANCES OF 
MEDGFORD. 


: Hencroxp, a brown horse, sixteen and a half hands high, 

imported by William Jackson, Esq. of New-York, in the 

ship Washington, Captain Thompson, and landed on the 8th 

September last—got by Filho da Puta, dam, Miss Craigie, by 

as will appear by the following pedigree of Miss 

and account of her produce, copied from Mr. Weather- 

ral Stud Book, Vol. III, page 114. 

Snaicie—bred by Maj. Bower, in 1811, got by Or- 

ville, her dam, Marchioness, by Lurcher, out of Miss Cog- 

den, by Phenomenon; young Marske, Silvio, Daphne by 

Regulus, son of the Godolphin Arabian. 

1817—b, f—Angelica, by Amadis...) 

1819—b. f—Miss O'Neil, by Camillus > Major Bower. 
dam of Belyidera byBlacklock, § 

1821—b. f———by Octavian. 

Androgeus, by Minos. 

—by Amadis... 4 

5 by Filho daPuta (me. Meytton. 

.c.—Hedgford, by . .ditto....- 


Mr, Allen. 
-Mr. Houldsworth. 


ned two colts by ditto. .....-. Mr. Lacy. 
Birmingham by Filho da 
Pita:. eee Mr. Beardsworth. 


‘Thus it will be seen, that Hedgford is own’ brother to Bir- 
mingham, the winner of the great St. Leger Stakes at Don- 
caster, in 1830, beating Priam, and twenty-six others, conside- 
red the best horse in England, of his year: Birmingham and 
Priom at that day’ being the two best in the kingdom: 

Filho da Puta, sire of Hedgford, was got by Haphazard, 
his dam, Mrs. Barnet, by Waxy, son of Pot-oooo0000’s, one 
of the best sons of Eclipse, grandam by Woodpecker, son of 
King Herod, great grandam, Heinel, by Squirrel, Principessa 
by Blank, son of the Godolphin Arabian. 

Filho da Puta is universally allowed to haye been one of| 
the best racers of his time; he was’ foaled in 1812, and, al- 
though at present, owned by Mr. Houldsworth, was bred, or 
brought forward on the turf, by Sir William Maxwell—is 
one of the largest class of race-horses, and’one of thé most fa- 
yourite, and justly celebrated stallions in England, having 
got upwards of two hundred and forty winners, in ten sea- 
sons. among Which, are Sherwood, The Agent, Fille de Joi, 
Pallatine, Alecta, Escape, Rosaline, Haiji Baba, Miller of| 
Mansfield, Orthodox, Archne, Doctor Faustus, Elephanta, 
Hexgrave, Maid of Mansfield, Forester Lass, Harriet, 
Sangredo, His Grace, Astonishment, Bessy Bedlam, Charn- 
wood, Columbia, Jocko, Father Long Legs, Elegance, Frede- 
rick, Grimalkin, Lambtonion, Merry Trix, Talma, Orthodox, 
Independence, Abel, Golopade, His Highness, Scipio, Sir 
Thomas, &c. &c. 

In 1815, Filho da Puta, won the great Doncaster St. Leger’ 
Stakes. A writer in the EnglishSporting Mag. for Oct. 1825, 
whose opinions on turf matters, have great weight, the Old 
Forester, in speaking of Filho da Puta, observes, “ the run- 
ning too, of the rest of Mr.Barnet’s produce, shows sufficiently 
there could be no grounds for suspecting a flaw in her pede- 
gree. As to Filho himself, though ahorse of great size, (in 
which, his stock greatly resemble him—Elephant, to wit,) 
he was any thing, but acoarse, or vulgar looking animal; 
and for great speed, combined with stoutness, there is no 
stallion, to whom I would sooner put a mare—all his stock, 
can run—train on in general, and can last four miles, and 
heats to boot.” 


Haphazard, (sire of Filho da Puta,) wasa brown horse, 
bred by Lord Darlington, and foaled in 1797. He was got, 
by that noted stallion, Sir Peter Teazle, the best son of King 
Herod,—his dam, Mise Hervey, bred by Mr. O'Kelly in 1775, 
and got by Eclipse, her dam, Clio, by young Cade, Starling— 
Bartlets Childers—Bay Bolton—Byerly—Turk Bustler. 

Haphazard, Was one of the best racers of the time, proving 
@ great winner, and an excellent stallion; to give his per- 
formance, or enumerate his numerous and successful get, 
would be too lengthy for the present publication. 

Miss Craigie, (the dam of Hedgford and Birmingham, ) 
was likewise a good runner, as may be seen, by referring to the 
Racing Calendar, for 1814, and subsequent years, as was also 
herdam, Marchioness, by Lurcher, son of Dungannon, one 
ofthe best sons of Eclipse, a bay mare, bred by Mr. Fenton, 
in 1797, and likewise, her dam, Miss Cogden, bred by Mr. 
Scott, in 1790, and got by Sir John Kaye’s noted horse 
Phenomenon, who was-one of the best of King Heréd’s get, 
out of Frenzy, by Eclipse. . 

Orville, (sire of Miss Craigie, the dam of Hedgford,) a 
bay horse, bred by Lord Fitz William, in 1799, was got by 
Beningbrough, who was out of a King Herod mare, and 
got by King Fergus, who, by many, was considered the best 
son of Eclipse. Orville’s dam, Evelina, foaledin 1791, was 
also bred by Lord Fitz’ William; she was got by the fa- 
mous Highflyer, out of Termagant by Tantram—Sampson, 
Regulus—Marske’s—dam by Blacklegs. 

To give a list of the numerous winners, and capital horses 
of which Orville is the sire, or an account of the different ra- 
ces, he himself won, would he extending this communication‘ 
already, I fear becoming tedious, toan unusual length. I 
must, however, note the unprecedented success of Col. Ud- 
ny’s celebrated horse, Emilius, foaled in 1820, who, at three 
years old, in 1823, carried off nearly all the large stakes, at 
Newmarket, and otherprincipal coursesin the south of Eng- 
Jand, viz. the Colt Riddlesworth Stakes, of 2400 guineas, the 
Dinner Stakes, of 1500 guineas, and 100 guineas, at New- 
market ; the Derby Stakes of 1725 guineas, at Epsom ; 500 
guineas, at As¢ot Heath; the Grand Duke Michael stakes, 
of 1200 guineas ; and 1000 guineas, at Newmarket, and is 
now equally signalizing himselfas a stallion. In 1830, he 
stood at 20 guineas, and one guinea to the groom: in 1831, 
his price wasenhanched to 25 guineas, and one guinea; he is 
the sire of those great horses of the present day, Priam, 
Riddlesworth, Marcus, Oxygen, Sarpedon, Scipio, Mouche, 
Agreeable, Ciudad Rodrigo, Emelian, and many others, 
producing in the year 1831, alone, 29 winners of note. Or- 
ville was the winner of the principal stakes, and races, in 
his day ;among others, that of the great St. Leger, at Don- 
caster,in 1802. Thus im Filho da Puta, Orville, and Bir- 
mingham, we have, in Hedgford’s family, and nearly allied 
to him, no less than three winners, of the Doncaster St. 
Leger, a race, which creates more excitement, and interest, 
than any in England. 

Orville, is the maternal grandsire of Hedgford, and Bir- 
mingham, and paternal grandsire of Priam, who ran second 
to Birmingham, for the Doncaster St. Leger, in 1830, and 
the second day after that race, “at 8st, met, Retriever, at 
8st, 5Ib. a mile and a half, and after the latter had played too 
near home, Robinson put Priam in front, three lengths, pla- 
cing Mr. Edwards in an irretrievable situation, without 2 
hope of snecess: sixtofour on the victor.” In beating Priam 
for the St. Leger, Birmingham has acquired no small share 
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of reputation, as the same year we find the former winner 
of noless than eight capital stakes and races, viz. The Rid- 
dlesworth Stakes, at Newmarket ; the Columa Stakes, at the 
same place ; 400 guineas, and 450 guineas, at ditto j the Der- 
by Stakes, at Epsom ; 950 guineas at Ascot ; 500 guineas, and 
18 guineas, at Doncaster ; and the next year, 1831, of six 
prizes, carrying off both the Craven, and Port Stakes, at New- 
market ; Lord Chesterfield’s ; 200 guineas, the Cup, with 130 
guineas, and 30) guineas, at the sameplace; and the Gold 
Cup, at Goodwood. 

While relating the achievements of Priam, J must, in jus- 
tice to his St. Legerantagonist, Birmingham, also state, that 
the latter, in 1830, (besides the St. Leger,) won the Palatine 
Stakes, at Chester; the Ludford Stakes, and 225 guineas, at 
Ludlow ; 250 guineas, at Wolverhampton ;the Avon Stakes 
at Warwick ; 270guineas, at Doncaster ; and 425 guineas, at 
Holywell ; which, with the great St. Leger, before noted, 
makes him eight times a winner in that year; and in the 
following season, (1831) the Grosvenor Stakes, at Chester ; 
the Stand Cup, at the same place; a Piece of Plate, at Knuts- 
ford ; and 60 guineas, at Holywell; making four prizes in this 

year. 

j If there is any truism in the old adage, “like begets like,” we 
way expect from Hedg-ford, stock, that can “ go the pace,” as 
well as the/ength, and I yenture to predict, that those who, four 
years hence, witness some of our srincipal Colt Stakes run 
for, will see the produce of Hedgford, first-and-first. 

While speaking of Birmingham, by way of tending to 
supply the drowth of sporting matter, which generally pre- 
vails at this season, I will here give an account of the 
Race for the Great Doncaster St. Leger Stakes, of 1830. 
Liberality of Mr, Beardsworth—his boldness as a Sports- 
man.— Order given to destroy Birmingham when a. foal— 
his life spared by intercession—the Thirty Sovereign 
Stake won by him—when a_ foal, preserved and reared by 
the hand of Mrs. Beardsworth.” 

“Tuesday, Sept. 6.—So early as two o’clock this morn- 
ing, the rain began to fall heayily, and continued without in- 
termission, unti) two in the afternoon, when the prospect 
began to assume a brighter appearance, The course was 
consequently, very deep indeed, and no doubt, save a turn to 
the chances of the several favourites. Birmingham, was 
generally thought to profit by this event, and the Cardinal and 
Brunswicker to lose by it. 

“The eventful moment was now at hand: the St. Leger 
Race, the consummation of thousands of conjectures, and the 
heart-ease or heart-ach of hundreds, was now on the point 
ofdecision. The following large field appeared at the Start, 
larger than expected, and swelled out by a few more additional 
horses than was intended, for the purpose of winning some 
heavy bets, which were depending on the number, by a cer- 
tain party.” 


Maria,. . . John Day, 
Priam,.. . . -S, Chifney, 
Hasgan pies: = siesy do.. .W. Amull. 
Lady Mowbray,...do,.:...J. Robinson, 
Red Start,... -do....Geo. Edwards, 
Brunswieker, .....do.,..... Wm. Scott. 
Pedestrian, . ..s=.+ Jas, Garbut, 
Splendour, . John Holmes. 
_ Mimic, .... -Thos. Lye. 
’ _ Moss Rose,....,, -Sam. Darling. 
The Balkan,.... do... F, Buckle, Jun. A 


Lawrie Todd,. . . .di -S. Templeman. 
Emancipator,....do...... Rob. Johnson. 
Birmingham, . . . .do.... .Patk Connolly, 
The Cardinal, ...Thos. Nicholson. 
Revolution,. . do... . Thos, Shepherd. 
Lissette Colt,....do John Gray. 
The Chancellor, ..do. . -Geo, Nelson, 
St. Nichola: .-do.......H, Edwards, 
. do... 


Beagle,...... ....T. Cowley. 
Emelia Colt,.....do......G. Dockeray. 
Rantipole Filly,...do..Thos, Greathead. 
Jay,... see do..... John Wright. 
Landrail,. . re. Yaa: 
Lady Emelin .- Thos, Bilton. 
Cora Colt, . Hodson Cooper. 


Mas ecs-e een. -do.. Wm. Weatherhill. 

The horses paraded as usual before the stand, and during 
this short interval, between starting, we hada slight shower 
of rain, accompanied withlightning ; but the storm was only 
trivial, and of short duration. The horses then drew’ up to- 
gether, anda more equal start could not haye been made.— 
Emancipator immediately singled himself out two or three 
lengths in front, and went away, with Maria second, then 
Moss Rose, The Cardinal, Birmingham, Branswicker, Lady 
Mowbray, Lawrie Todd, Pedestrian, Chancellor, Mimic, 
Hassan, and somé others, all well up, Priam being about the 
centreiof the lot. In this order, they went at a fair pace, to 
the hill, where Revolution, Idas, and a few others, dropping 
off; the leading horses still continued to keep their places, 
until near the Red House, when Hassan, Moss Rose, Lady 
Mowbray, and The Chancellor, showed symptoms of distress, 
and fell away, Here, Lady Emeline ran against Brunswick- 
er, and nearly upset him. Chifhey, until now, had remain- 
ed quiet, though in a fair situation, then came forward, and 
caused a considerable improvement in the pace, though Eman- 
cipator, Maria, and The Cardinal, still kept in front of him, 
and Birmingham, Mimic, Lawrie Todd, and Pedestrian, 
along side, Severe running, was now put in force ; and 
when between the end of the rails and'the distance, Ma- 
ria, The Cardinal, and Lawrie Todd, were completely run 
out. Connolly now began to bring up Birmingham, as did 
also Chifney, Priam, and both came and headed Emancipa- 
tor, near the stand, (who, until now, had never been headed.) 
The result then remained with the two, Chifney using every 
exertion, both whipping and spurring; hut ndtso with Con- 
nolly, who kept pushing the Brummaem steel forward, and 
won very cleverly indeed above half a length, Emancipator 
runing in third, Pedestrian, fourth, Brunswicker and Ma- 
ria, fifthand sixth. he first three, won a considerable way 
from the others, and the conclusion of the event, showed a 
great failing. Priam certainly ran a good horse; and had 
the ground notbeen so soft, perhaps he would have been 
nearer winning; though Birmingham won so strong and 
clever, that I think there cannot be a doubt, but that he was 
the best horse of the lot. He is a very fine, strong animal, 


and stands sixteen anda half hands high, Asa proof, that 
the big ones got best through the dirt, it may be remarked, « 
that three of the biggest, out of the twenty-eight, were the — 
first, second, and third. Connolly was rewarded by a five 
hundred pound note, from Mr. Beardsworth, for his services 
—no bad days work for him !—besides several presents of 
hundreds, &e,, from other private winners.” 
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“Tt is worthy of observation, that Mr. Beardsworth bought 
Birmingham and Independence from Mr. Lacy, (who bred 
them from a lot of about sixty foals ; and out of that number, 
excepting the two, not one of the others have proved worth 
Sixpence as racers; and even Birmingham, after he came 
into his present owner's possession, was once ordered to be 
destroyed, in consequence of having sustained an accident.— 
Fortunately, for the owner of the Warwickshire Horse Re- 
pository, the order was rescinded, and the Birmingham metal 
reserved for nobler purposes, than the dogs. The price 
given for him, was forty-five pounds. Atthe time of start- 
ing, Priam was backed at evens: six to one, against Hassan, 
oleven to one, against Brunsw ; fifteen to one, against 
The Cardinal ; fifteen to one, against Birmingham ; sixteen 
to one, against Moss Rose; twenty to one, against Maria; 
twenty-five to one, against Lady Mowbray ; and twenty-five 
to one, against St. Nicholas.” 

“Priam, itis thought, by many connoiseurs, was staled, 
by haying done too much work, though there is no doubt, 
but his owners intended, anddid every thing in their power, 
to make him win the ra The heavy state of the ground, 
however, proved decisively in favour of the strongest horses, 
and causeda yery diffe result in many contests, during 
the week, than would have been the ease ona good firm 
turf, Mr.Richardson’s Jay, alighted the last bird, in the large 
flock of flyers. Birmingham was trained by Flintoff.” 

“Friday.—More unpleasent weather; the coursein worse 
condition, than has been remembered for many years, and a 
Very thin attendance.’ 

“The stipulation of giving seven pounds for haying won 
the Leger, has hitherto deterred the winner from starting for 
the Thirty Sovereigns Stake, a mile; but not so with Mr. 
Beardsworth, whose practice is to always run his horses for 
all their engagements, providing they are well enough to 
start. Birmingham, consequently made his appearance, 
mounted by Connolly, and attended by Emancipator, Chan- 
cellor, and Red Start, and proved the superiority of the former, 
even more than the St. LegerRace. Johnson, with Etnan- 
cipator, made all the running, which was resolutely follow= 
up by The Chancellor ; but when at the Stand, Connolly was 
pulling with all his might, the first horse, and the others 
whipping behind him, as resolutely aspossible, without gain- 
ing astride upon him. Birmingham, with two to one on 
him, winning several lengths. He could have given them a 
stone, and have won with ease.” 

“Mr. Beardsworth, is indebted, in some measure, to his 
lady, for having the possession of this superiour horse. It 
was she, who was the intercessor for bis life being spared, 
and under her tostering hand, he was reared, being placed in 
a box by himself, and daily attended by her: and to her kind 
treatment, may be attributed the sweetness of his temper, 
which is such, thatif turned loose in a stall, he will court the 
caresses of any one that may be with him, by going up to 
them, and licking them, with every demonstration and ex- 
pression of pleasure. Mrs. Beardsworth, may be truly proud 
of her pet.” 

And Mr. Beardsworth may be equally vain of his 
spouse ; to me this trivial circumstance is ayolume in her 
praise ; at ournext Turf Meeting, Iwill fill a bumper to her 
name, and, in the language of Pat, toss off “success and 
long lifeto your Ladyship. 


An Oto TorrMan. 


REMARKS 
ON THE ACCOUNT OF THE GREAT RACE aT CHARLESTON, S. C. 
Published in the American Turf Register, Vol. IV. No. I 


Mr. Eprron—In number five, of the fourth volume of Mr. 
J.S. Skinner's American ‘Turf Register, page 227, we havea 
description ofthe great race, for the Handicap Purse, between 
Bertrand, Aratus, and Creeping Kate, which took place over 
the Washington Course, near Charleston, South Carolina, 
on Saturday, the 25th of February, 1826; at page 225 of the 
same number, the editor of the Turf Register, in his preface 
to the Memoir of Bertrand, obseryes, “ We have appended 
to the memoir, an account of his great performance at Charles- 
ton, on the 27th February, 1826, one of the very best de- 
scriptions of a race that we have ever read.” 1 have 
perused this account, and cannot coincide in opinion with 
Mr. Skinner. It no doubt is a correct account, so far as ap- 
pertains to the result, but the subject, although an excellent 
one in which to display tact, is not dressed up in technical 
language ; it may pass as the production ofa novitiate, but 
I should recommend the writer, to study the yocabulary of the 
turfite. Among other untechnical expressions we have 
“the push was dreadful” —“ dreadful competitor ”—* Ber- 
trand kept a very steady course, and whilst he was looking 
out ahead, took care todrop Aratus so far astern, as to fear 
nothing from him.” I cannot think, that the word ‘dreadful’ 
here applies, it being descriptive of fear accompanied by 
horror ; ‘steady course’—‘looking out ahead’— astern, 
are nautical phrases: “hauled up,” may do, when speaking 
ofa boat, but we know nothing about hauling horses; “he 
could have beaten in,” I neither like this expression, or either 
of the following; “desperate rush,—‘hanging upon his 
haunches’—‘desperate rush, conveys the idea of charging an 
enemy, and ‘hanging upon his haunches, would be more 
appropriate, was the subject that of the hound and stag ; ‘fall 
in,’ is a military phrase, by no means pertinent: again we 
haye, ‘‘on the third and last round atthe same point, (mean- 
ing the second turn, about half a mile from home,) Bertrand 
made his last push, and succeeded in passing his antagonist, 
and taking the track. Aratusnow hung upon his haunches 
until the last quarter, when the great and last effort was 
made, and the heat was won by Bertrand by half a length.” 
Here again, we have this awkward, inapplicable expression, 
“hung on his haunches,” and that too, for something like a 
quarterofa mile, Poor Bertrand was to be pitied, he certainly 
must haye had an uncommon tough hide ;—Aratus, patent 
teeth, and the deyil’s own gripe! No wonder that the ladies 
waved their handkerchiefs, in exultation, and their smiles of 
joy, gave a new lustre to their beauty, when they saw the 
“ great horse of the south,” clear of such a rayenous animal. 

If, Mr. Editor, you, or some of your correspondents, 
would favour us with a descriptive account of that race, it 
would oblige many of your subscribers, and none more than 

Your obed’t servant, Wu. 


The foregoing communication of Whip was received on 
the eve of our putting this numberto press, we are therefore 
precluded at present, from giving that attention to his request 
we otherwise might have done. Having had an account of the 
race in our possession, for several years, we have made a 
successful search for it, among our sporting memorandums ; 
as requested, we give it, such as it is, whether it will suffer. 
in the comparison with that published in the Jast January 
number of the Turf Register, we leave to the criticisms of 
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Whip, and other turfites. Having published the remarks of 
Whip, our columns are open to those of any other corres- 
pondent. 


GREAT RACE AT CHARLESTON, §. C., FEB. 1826. 


The Annual Races over the Washington Course, Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, ended on Saturday, February 25, 1826, 
with a Handicap Purse, three mile heats, The, horses named 
to the Stewards, as competitors, were, 

Col. Spann’s b.h. Bertrand, by Sir Archie, 
five years old, handicapped. 
Mr. Davenport’s, br. h. Aratus, by Direc- j 

tor, five years old. . . -§ 112lbs. 
Capt. J. J. Harrison’s, Creeping Kate, by 
Sir Archie, five years olddeect. costo. ts i 109|bs. 

Aratus and Creeping Kate, were both trained by, and 
from the stable of Mr. J. J. Harrison, of Virginia. Bertrand 
had that week won the Purse, four mile heats ; Aratus, that 
of three mile heats, and Creeping Kate, the Sweepstakes. 

Col. Spann, in consequence of both his opponents being 
under the control of Capt. Harrison, had decided not to run 
his horse ; and it was at one time expected there would be no 
race. Upon which, Capt. Harrison agreed to draw one of his 
horses, Whereupon, Col. Spann, not to be outdone in cour- 
tesy, consented that they should both run, although he saw the 
disadvantage he laboured under. This being made known, 
all was alacrity. In the betting ring, it was even, Bertrand 
against the field, and taken freely, a good deal was done in 
this way, among the “ business men.” 

At the call, they all appeared, and stripped in fine condi- 
tion. The order being given, “mount,” the boys were up, 
all was breathless anxiety. At the word, they went off well 
together ; Aratus, in the first quarter, took the track, Ber- 
trand keeping close up, Kate falling back. It soon became 
evident that Aratus was to “cut the work out,” while Kate 
“waited upon them.” In this way, they went along at a 
telling pace, Aratus leading in gallant style; about the mid- 
dle of the second round, Bertrand “ challenged,” and a strug- 
gle for the lead was had for two or three hundred yards, 
Aratus, however, was notto be headed, and held his place, 
after a sharp burst ; Kate, all this time, something more than 
half'adistance behind. Aratas kepthis rate under a steady 
pull, Bertrand close upon him, ready to profit by any error 
or mishap ; they kept it up steadily at a racing pace, until they 
had rounded the first sweep in the last mile; here Bertrand 
ugain challenged, and made severe running, but it would not 
do, Aratus kept the track—was “pulled well together,” at 
the turn, and came handsomely round; Bertrand again, gal- 
Jantly “made play ” for the rally home, it was “go along,” 
every inch, with a clean nipping stroke ; no dwelling, no clam- 
bering, no swerving, a whistle jacket thing, every yard—Ara- 
tus has it by halfa neck. Kate dropping within the distance. 

Time—5 minutes, 48 seconds. 

_ _ Confidence in Bertrand was now shaken—Aratus against 
Bertrand, was freely offered and taken. 

Second aie gis summons, they all appeared un- 
daunted ; Aratus had the pole, Bertrand next, and Kate out- 
side. They went away ata rattling pace, Aratus on the lead, 
was soon taken in hand and dropped; Kate, in the first 
round, now went up, and “ made play,” came in front, and 
went ‘away at a tell-tale rate, Bertrand waiting upon her, 
Aratus trailing; Kate kept it up the remainder of this 


"and during the second round, Bertrand close upon her, Ara- 


i 112lbs. 


tus, (not running for the heat,) lay back. As they went down 
the back part of the course, in the third round, Bertrand’s ri- 
der received instructions to give away the heat, upon which, 
he took a pull at his horse, and fell back. Bob “was up,” 
not to be “done” in this way, the moment Bertrand 
dropped, he took Kate in hand. The rider of Bertrand 
seeing which, and aware that this management could 
be productive of no benefit, (except that of a fourth heat,) 
with more judgement than his instructor, abandoned his in- 
tention, stole up, and “ getting well at his horse,” made a 
dash for the lead; but the lively Bob Woody, was on Kate’s 
back, it would not do; Kate went away ata “/eilling pace,” 
keeping Bertrand at workupon her off quarter. Bertrand 
made severerunning round the turn, but Kate had the pole ; 
as they entered upon the quarter stretch, Bertrand’s rider, 
went resolutely to work, clapped “ the persuaders” to him, 
atthe same moment “let out,” andaway they went, as th’o 
flying from “death and the devil,” leaving a blue fog in their 
trail; the spectators had neither time to speak or to think: 

they were home. The mare had it, by halfa length; Ara- 
tus came within the distance, 

Time—5 minutes, 47 seconds. 

Great consternation now appeared among the backers of Ber- 
trand.- The odds after this heat were four to three, the field 
against him, and much excitement existed. After the usual 
lapse of time, the call for the horses sounded, all three ap- 
peared, prepared to renew the contest ; not a “ white feather 
visible—all being ready—Kate inside, Bertrand next, and Ara- 
tus outside, The order was heard, “come up,” and almost 
instantly, the signal for the start resounded, ‘They got off 
cleverly together; Kateleading under a hard pull, followed 
closely by Bertrand, Aratus trailing, as in the last heat. In 
the first round, Bertrand “made play,” Bob kept his pull upon 
the mare, and the horse came in front. All was staked upon 
this heat, the great speed of Kate being manifest, Bertrand’s 
only chance, was “game and stoutness,” he went away 
ata killing pace, Kate lying close by him ;in the third round 
going down the back stretch, Kate made a push for the turn, 
and severe running ensued, but it would not do, Bertrand 
wes well laid in for it, they swept round in gallant style, 
both going “the pace,” Bertrand kept it up, a sharp rally 
took place, up the séretch ; but the length had told upon the 
mare, and Bertrand came in, abouteight feet in front—Ara- 
tus again dropped within the distance. 

‘Time—5 minutes, 52 seconds. 

Each had now taken a heat, the fourth, and that, which 
was to decide the contest, [was now to be run; Aratus had 
been nursed during the two last, while Bertrand had contest- 
ed every inch; the trial was severe, and one calculated to 
put game tothe test. The time for respite having expired, 
and the call made for the horses, Bertrand and Aratus, only 
appeared, Kate being drawn. It was now evident to all, 
that this would be a “go along” heat, “blood and bottom” 
was to “show thetrick.” At the word, the boys were up, 
Bertrand had the pole ; the signal being given, Aratus made 
a run for the lead, and succeeded in taking the track, he 
led off fearlessly, with a fine rating stride, under a steady 
pull, with bold Bertrand in his track, thus they went ata 
telling pace; the first round, when past the first sweep of 
the second mile, Bertrand went up and challenged, they 
were now locked, anda severe run ensued for the turn, but 
he could not “come it.” Aratus, having “taken well off,” 


made it handsomely, hugged close round, and went along 
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full of mischief: Bertrand was compelled to ‘to pull to him,’ 
and drop behind—away went Aratus, “and away went he,” 
with Bertrand “ at his heels.” i 

The Carolinians were all anxiety and apprehension, a des- 
ponding silence prevailed; yet their champion, if vanquished, 
had maintained the unequal contest nobly, and the “honest 
glow of manly pride” consoled every backer. Aratus pur- 
sued his rapid and deadly career, giving no quarter. They 
now came up the stretch, passed the stand, both “going 
the pace,” and entered upon the third mile, Aratus still lead- 
ing ; round the turn he went, leaning well to the pole, with 
the speed of a quarter horse. Here asa last effort, Bertrand 
again called him out, and “made his best play; Aratus met 
him fearlessly ; to it they went, a desperate struggle ensued 
for the pole at the last turn; not a whisper was to be heard, 
many 4 pulse beat high, and many a heart quailed ; now my 
buckskin look to yourself, the bold outlawis upon you, “the 
pace” must tell, Bertrand has it, he leads, he has him. 

“If your saddle maintains you, my boy, never fear, 
You ne'er shall be beat by the bonny grey mare.'” 

Aratus was too game to give it up, he kepthis pull and lay 
close to him round the bend. They were now at the com- 
mencement of the straight run in—Aratus had yet something 
left in him, he went up and gallantly renewed the contest, 
here a last and severe rally took place, the excitement ap- 
proached to madness, a thousand tongues were heard, Aratus 
is up! he is going past!—no, Bertrand leads, they are a dead 
lock. In this way they came home so fast that the riders 
“did not know how they came,”’* Bertrand winning by half} 
aneck. Hurra! hurra! hurra! 

Time—6 minutes, 52 seconds. 

An Oto Turrman. 


ECLIPSE AND HENRY——BONNETS O’BLUE 
AND CLARA FISHER. 


“ Give to honour that which to honour is due." 


In the American Turf Register and Sporting Magazine, 
Vol. III. No. VII. p. 365, in speaking of the Match Race over 
the Washington Course, Charleston, 8. C., which came off, 
February, 1826, after giving the time, viz.—Ist heat, 7m. 45 
sec.—2d heat, 8m. 5 sec., we find the following editorial re- 
mark : 

“See the effect of the actual measurement of the course by 
acommittee of the Club, and the extension of it to a full 
mile, at three feet from the interiour line of thecourse. When 
this great performance is adverted to hereafter, the question 
will not be raised, as in most other cases— Was it a full mile? 
It is believed that 7m. 45sec. and that under a “steady pull,” 
was fully equal to 7m. 37s. on the Long Island Course, done 
by Henry and Eclipse, both doing all that could be got out 
of them.” 

We notonly raise the question, “ Was it a full mile?” but 
unhesitatingly answer that it was not: that in circumference 
it wanted 42 feet, consequently 168 feet or 56 yards in the four 
miles, which is stated in the letter of Mr. J. B. Irving, Secre- 
tary of the Club, to the Editor of the Turf Register, as pub- 


*In the great match race between Hambletonian and Diamond, at 
Newmarket Oakley, who rode Hambletonian, describing the pace from 
the turn of Tande said, ‘they came ao fast that Idid not know how 


they came.” 
Vor. I. 


lished in that work, Vol. III. No. IX. p. 478, at which page we 
have another note in relation to this difference : 56 yards in 
four miles; equal perhaps, to two seconds, making Clara Fish- 
er’s first heat, won ‘under a steady pull,’ 7m. 47sec.” —For 
myself, I should like vastly to obtain a nag that could go 56 
yards in two seconds ; it is allowed that a race-horse at 
the top of his speed makes twoleaps in a second, not more, 
equal to about 45 feet, and this was about the rate at which 
Clara Fisher and Bonnets O’Blue went, which would have 
occupied about three seconds and three quarters of a second 
more time, giving her true time for four miles 7m. 484sec. 

Again, why say, “it is believed that 7m, 45sec., and that 
under a ‘steady pull,’ was fully equal to 7m. 37sec. on the 
Long Island Course, done by Henry and Eclipse, “both 
doing all that could be got out of them ?”—As to a “steady 
pull,” that is no evidence that a horse is not doing his best ; 
onthe contrary, he could not extend himself to the utmost 
of his stride and repeat it, unless thus supported. No rider 
deserving the name of a jockey, ever rides without a “ steady 
pull.” The natural inference from the insinuation made in 
relation to the Long Island Course is, that that course was 
nota full mile. We here again answer, that it was at the 
time of the race between Eclipse and Henry, and has since 
continued to be. A few days previous to that race it was 
measured, over and over again, and marked out precisely a 
mile in circuit. But the comparative superiority of Henry 
does not stop at the difference as to time. If we are notegre- 
giously mistaken, age and weight have some effect upon 
race-horses, particularly when running four miles, and heats 
to boot: if so, Clara Fisher and Bonnets O’Blue, as horses date 
their ages from the first of May, (thatis to say, a horse foaled 
any time in the year 1832, would be rated as one year old on 
the Ist of May, 1833,) ran in the month of February as four 
year olds, and carried weight accordingly ; whereas had they 
runin May, only two months and a few days afterwards, they 
would have had to carry weight as five year olds. The fact 
was, they were four years nine months and some days old, 
and carried weight for four year olds, which for mares or 
fillies of that age, agreeable to the rules of the Charleston 
Jockey Club, was 99 pounds—for horses or colts of the same 
age, 102 pounds : now, Henry ran in May, and though in re- 
ality not four years old until the June after, yet as horses, 
as Ihave just said, date their ages from the first day of May, 
he had to carry for a four year old—and that too, the heavy 
weightimposed according to the regulations of the then New- 
York Jockey Club, 108%.: thus he gaye to Clara Fisher and 
Bonnets O’Blue nine pounds in weight, and nearly if not 
quite ten months inage. Nowif there is any thing in weight 
and age, and 71h is allowed to be equal to a distance in four 
miles, Henry was better than Clara or Bonnets by nearly 
adistance and a half on the score of weight alone, a matter 
of trivial consequence to some, but of no small consideration 
with 


Aw Otp Torrman. 


 ——————————————————— 
THE IMPORTED HORSE 
AUTOCRAT. i 


Although pressed for room, we cannot, in Justice to Mr. 
Jackson, the proprietor of this fine animal, allow this number 
to go to press without a brief notice of him—it is not our in- 
tention to enter into a minute description, yet must say, that 
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he possesses some admirable points, particularly those of 
the shoulder, back, and loin, the latter of which rises with a 
good arch, a thing which we highly appreciate, as indicative 
of strength and continuance. He is also of great size and 
good substance, at the same time free from any of those cum- 
brous points, which many erroneously view as constituting 
strength, but which have a different effect, as they destroy 
action, and constituteso much lumber. His temper is mild 
and placid, having nothing in the least vicious, or even fret- 
ful in his disposition, a thing hereditary, and of the first con- 
sequence in all horses, in none more so, than the race-horse ; 
and being descended from one of the best running families 
in England, having himself shown great speed in beating 
Lord Grosvenor’s very fleet filly, Wings, the winner of the 
Oaks, a single mile, for the Staffordshire Stakes at Lichfield, 
on the 13th September, 1825, running second to Lottery, (a 
horse whom it is said never ought to have been beat, had he 
been properly managed,) for the Gold Cup at Preston, July 
12th, 1827, three miles, beating in both Signorina and Brutan- 
dorf, excellent racers—and the same year, Sept. 12th, winning 
His Majesty’s Purse, (King’s Plate,) at Lichfield, Stafford- 
shire, four mile heats, at two heats, beating Miss Forester, 
Ambo, and Anti-Radical, all horses of celebrity, and although 
only four years old, carrying the high weight of 10st. 7b. 
(147ib.) being 47th. more than horses of the same age carry 
in Virginia, bespeaks him likely to get stock, which will not 
only show speed, but have “the length in them.” We shall 
now set forth his pedigree, and next for the satisfaction of our 
readers, who may not have the English Racing Calendar to 
refer to, give a transcript from it. 
PEDIGREE. 

Avrocrat, a grey horse, bred by the Earl of Derby, in 
1822, sixteen hands and a half high, got by Grand Duke ; his 
dam Olivetta by Sir Oliver; grandam Scotinia by Delpini; 
great grandam Scota by Eelipse ; great-great grandam sister 
to Highflyer’s dam by Blank; g.g.g. grandam by Regulus— 
.g.g.g.grandam by Soreheels.—g.g.g.g.¢. grandam by Make- 
less—g.g.g.¢.2.g. grandam C. D’Arcy’s Royal Mare. 

Tracing thus back on the side of the dam, through the best 
blood, including that of King Herod and Eclipse, with two 
crosses of the Godolphin Arabian, in his sons Blank and Re- 
gulus, to a Royal Mare. 

His sire Grand Duke, was a chestnut, bred by Sir T. S. 
M. Stanley, in 1815, and got Archduke, son of Archduke, out 
of Handmaid, bred by the Earlof Derby, in 1800, and got by 
John Bull ; his dam a grey, also bred by the Earl of Derby, in 
1797, and got by Sir Peter Teazle, out of Bab by Bourdeaux ; 
her dam Speranza, sister to Saltram, by Eclipse, out of Vi- 
rago, by Snap. 

Archduke, the sire of Grand Duke, was a brown, bred by 
Lord Darlington in 1804; his dam, full sister to Bening- 
brough, by King Fergus, and bred by Mr. Hall, in 1790 ; 
his grandam, by Herod, Matchem, Dutchess, &e. 

Archduke, the grandsire of Grand Duke, was a brown, bred 
by Sir F. Standish, in 1796, a full brother to Mr. Teazle and 
Stamford, got by Sir Peter Teazle; his dam Horatia, sister 
to Achilles, bred by the Duke of Bolton, in 1778, and got by 
Eclipse, out of Countess, Delpini’s dam, by Blank—Rib— 
|) Wynn’s Arabian—Grasshopper. Archduke, the grandsire of 

Grand Duke, was imported in 1803, and is the sire of Polly 

| Hopkins’s dam. 
| 2a pene fe ir the dan of Archduke the younger, 
y Mr. O'Kelly, in 1775, and got by his: 


famous Eclipse; his dam, Tuting’s Polly, bred by Mr. Blake, 
in 1756, got by Black-and-all-Black, out of Fanny by Tartar 
—Old Starling—Childers—Grantham—Wilkinson’s Barb— 
Mr. Milbank’s Bald Peg. 

Sir Oliver, the sire of Olivetta the dam of Autocrat, was a 
bay, bred by Lord Grey, in 1800, and a full brother to Miss 
Teazle, Josephine, Fyldener, Poulton, Fadladinida, &e,, by 
Sir Peter Teazle, out of Fanny, bred by the Duke of Queens- 
berry, in 1790, and got by Diomed; her dam Ambrosia by 
Woodpecker; Ruth by Blank—Regulus—Soreheels—Make- 
less—Christopher—D’Arey’s Royal Mare. Thus in the 
third generation back, on the mare’s side, Sir Oliver runs into 
the same blood:as that of Olivetta, the dam of Autocrat— 
Delpini was by Highflyer, out of Countess by Blank; John 
Bull was by Fortitude, out of Xantippe, sister to Don Quix- 
ote, by Eclipse. 

PERFORMANCES. 
CHESTER. 

May 4th, 1825, at three years old, the December Stakes 
of 50 guineas each, half forfeit; for three years old Colts, 
8st. 7lbs., and Fillies, 8st. 2lbs. Theowner of the second 
horse withdrew his stake, once round and a distance—Seven 
Subscribers. 

Lord Derby’s gr.c. Autocrat by Grand Duke, out of Oli- 
vetta——B. Smith.........,......-. aye 

Sir T. Stanley’s br. c. Doctor Faustus, A 

Mr. Clifton’s ch. f. Infant Lyra by Walton, out of Tho- 
masina, 

Mr. Mytton’s b. c, Ludford, Sir W. Wynn's br. c. Randall 
Champion out of Banshee, and Mr. Houldsworth’s b. ¢. Es- 
cape, also started, but were not placed. 

Seven to four against Autocrat, and eleven to five 
against Dr. Faustus. 

Friday, 6th, the Palatine Stakes of 50 guineas each, h. ft. 
for three years old, once round, starting at the Castle Pole, 
the owner of the second horse received back his stakes—Se- 
ven Subscribers. 

Lord Derby’s gr. c. Avrocrar, 8st. 4lbs.—B, Smith 

Mr. Houldworth’s gr. c. Androgeos 8st. 4lbs 

Six (0 four on Autocrat. 
LICHFIELD. 

Tuesday, Sept. 13th, the Staffordshire Stakes of 25 sovs. 
each, with 30 added hy the Ladies, for three years old Colts 
8st. 3lb. and Fillies 8st. one mile.—Four Subscribers. 

Lord Derby’s gr. c. Avrocrar by Grand Duke—B, Smith, I 

General Grosvenor’s ch. f. Wings..,..............-.. 2 

HOLYWELL HUNT. 

Tuesday, Oct. 18th, the Chieftian’s Stakes of 50 sove- 
reigns each, h. ft. for three years old Colts 8st. 51b. the Mos- 
tyn mile.—Fiye Subscribers, 

Sir T. Stanley’s br. c. Dr. Faustus by Filho da 
Spring, BRB IanBeS. 5 

Lord Derby’s gr. c. Avrocrar. 

Mr. Mytton’s b. c. Ludford. .. oA 

Lord Grosvenor’s br, c. Achilles,...................- 4 

CHESTER. 

May Sth, 1826, Sweeptakes of 20 sovereigns each, for 
horses of all ages, the property of Subscribers—two miles. 

Mr. Mytton’s b. h. Longwaist by Whalebone, five years 
old, 8st. 10!b.—T, Whitehouse,. ........ mtete ee vise 

Mr. Clifton’s ch. c. Mr. Munn, four years old, 8st 

Lord Derby’s gr. c. Avrocrar, four years old, 8st... 

Excellent running. 
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NEWTON, 

; Thursday, June 15th, 1826, Seventy Pounds, the Gift, 
Thomas Legh, Esq. M. P. for three years old, Sst. 10ib. and 
fouryears old, 8st. 51t.—two mile heats, 

Lord Derby's gr. c, Avrocrar by Grand Duke, four years 
old—T’. Whitehouse 1 

Sir. W. Wynn’s br.c, Randall, four years old 

Mr. Clifton’s b,c. Top by Bourbon, four yearsold. . 

Mr. Jackson's b. f. by Young Castrel, three years old.0. .0 

Mr, Thompson’s ch, c. Predictor, three years old... .dist. 

Won casy. 
AT NEWTON, 

The day following, Sweepstakes of 20 sovereigns each, 
with 20 added, for all ages, one mile and a distance—Nine 
Subscribers. 

Sir 'T. Stanley’s Dr. Faustus by Filho da Puta, four years 
Old; Bst. 2—H. Edwards... sc. ce ceee eee emee elaine 

Mr. Mytton’s b. h. Longwaist, five years old, 8st. 8b. ...2 

Lord Derby's gr. c. Awrocrarr, four years old, 8st. 2. ..3 

Lord Grosyenor’s ch. m. Hybla, five years old, 8st 51b..4 

Won bya length. 

‘Thesame day, Seventy Pounds given by Sir T. Farquar, 
Bart. M. P. for horses of all ages.—T wo mile heats. 

Lord Derby's gr. c. Avrocrat by Grand Duke, four years 
old, 8st.—T. Lye ee ere ee Se i Lee 

Sir T. Stanley’s ch. h. Grenadier, five years old, 8st. 

12% A LARGE cape angen dot nck 
Mr. Bertherton’s ch. g. Sir Roger, 6 years,8st: 91 .0. .0..3 
Mr. Barrow’s b m. Alecto, six years old, 8st. 91b- - . dist. 
Mr, Mytton’s ch. g. Euphrates, aged, 9st............ dist. 

PRESTON. 

July 12th, 1826, the Gold Cup, valued 100 guineas, added 
to a Sweepstake of 10 sovereigns each, for horses of all ages, 
three miles and a distance.—T'wenty Subscribers. 

Mr. Whittaker’s br. h. Lottery by Tramp, six years old, 
i 
2 

Sir W. Wynn’s br. f. Signorina, four years old, 7st. 12tb..3 

Mr. Clifton’s b. h. Brutandorf, five years old, 8st. 10. .4 

Ten to tio on Brutandorf—Jive to one against Autocrat 
—eight toone against Signorina, and ten to one against 
Lottery. 


KNUTSFORD, CHESHIRE. 

Wednesday, July 26th, 1826, the Beaver Stakes, or 10 
sovereigns each, for all ages, one mile and a distance. — 
Twelve Subscribers. 

Lord Derby’s gr. c. Avrocrar by Grand Duke, four years 
old, 8st. 2t).—B. Smith.......--..---- 22-2 e eee ee 

Mr. Gerard’s b. c. by Rinaldini, dam by Young Chariot, 
three years old, 7st....-..--- 2222-22 se eee ee enero ee 2 

Three to one on Autocrat—on easy. 
BURTON UPON TRENT. 

August 22d, 1826, the Gold Cup, valued 100 sovereigns, 
the surplus in specie, by Thirteen Subscribers of 10 sove- 
reigns each, with 50 added, for horses of all ages—two miles 
and a distance. 

Mr. Yates’s Brother to Paul Pry, Brother to Madam Poke, 
three years old, 6st. 11!t.—T. Lye. 

Mr. Geary’s br. f. Arachne, four years old, 8st. 1'b- 

Lord Derby’s gr. c. Aurocrar, four years old, 8st. 3h. ..3 

Sir 'T. Mostyn’s b. f. Invalid by Whisker, out of Helen 
by Hambletonian, four years old, 7st, 12i 

Mr. Mytton’s b. h. Whittington, six years old, 9st 


LICHFIELD, STAFFORDSHIRE, 
Tuesday, September 12th, 1826, His Majesty’s Purse of 
100 guineas, for four year olds and upwards, four mile heats. 
Lord Derby’s gr. c. Aurocrat by Grand Duke, four years 
old, 10st. 7.—T. Whitehouse. ............s004e00 1..1 
Mr. Cook’s br.m. Miss Forester, five years old, age Tm 


Mr. Tench’ 
ee 's br. g. by Ambo, five years old, aed 

Mr. Cary’s b. g. Anti-Radical, aged, 12st... ..... 4. dist. 

Miss Forester the favourite. 
HOLYWELL. 

Thursday, October 18th, 1826, the Champagne Stakes of 
30 sovereigns each, 10 ft. for four and fiye years old—One 
mile and a half—Thirteen Subseribers. 

Mr. Yates’s b. c. Cain by Paulowitz, dam by Paynator, four 
years old, 8st.—J. Spring, ...... 2.2.2. .2s:20eseeeeeeee 1 

Mr. Clifton’s b.h. Brutandorf, five years old, 8st. 13..2 

The following also started but were not placed. 

Mr. Mytton’s b. h. Longwaist, five years old, 8st. Sib... .. 

Lord Derby’s gr. c. Avrocrat, four years old, 8st. .-.--.- 

He started four times besides the above, but was unsuccess- 
ful; having received an injury, was withdrawn from the 
turf. 


FEAST OF WIT, 
OR SPORTSMAN’S HALL. 


RURAL SIMPLICITY. 

A young lady who had never been ont of the sound of 
Bowbell, and whose ideas of a country life were formed from 
reading Thomson’s Seasons, received an invitation to spend a 
few weeks with her aunt about fifty miles from London; and 
was extremely disappointed at the total absence of that moral 
elegance, that arcadian simplicity, which she had pictured to 
herself of a country life. One day, however, she considered 
herself fortunate, by encountering a shepherd returning from 
the fields, with crook in hand, quite a la Corydon, “Youth,” 
said the citoyenne, “ why haye you not your pipe with you?” 
“ Because, ma’am,” answered he, “I han’t got no backee.”” 

GOING ON TICK. 

A gentleman, who recently retired from the gay scenes of 
the metropolis to Boulogne, owing it was said, to a sudden 
indisposition, being metat the latter place by one ofhis nu- 
merous creditors, apparently in the enjoyment of rude healch, 
being asked what the diseasehad been, which caused bis sud- 
den departure, replied, “Only an attack of the tick dolorenx, 
which required air rather than confinement.” 

BLUNDER UPON BLUNDER. 

Ina debate upon the leather-tax in the Irish House of ‘Com- 
mons, the Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, that in the 
prosecution of the war, every man ought to give his es gui- 
nea to protect the remainder. Mr. Vandelure said, “* How- 
ever that might be, the tax on leather would be secerely felt 
by the bare-footed peasantry of Ireland.” To which Sir Ri- 
chard Boyle Roach replied, “that this could be remedied by 
making the under leather of wood.” w 

SOMETHING IN A NAME. 

A prefessor of Alma Mater having purchased a horse for 
the purpose of taking a long Projected journey ito Wales, 
wished to give his Bucephalus a classical name and applied 
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toa friend to help him with a symbolical appellation. “ Call 
him Graphy,” said his friend—“ Graphy !” exclaimed the as- 
tonished professor, “ what the devil do you think I am going to 
write uponhisback?” “ Pshaw !” replied the collegian, “the 
name is perfectly applicable: first, you purchase the horse, 
and that’s the by-o-graphy ; secondly you mount him and 
that’s the top-o-graphy ; and lastly, you make your journey 
and that’s ge-o-graphy !” 

Mr. Curran, observing one day in conrt a l—e crawling 
on a brother barrister’s forehead, told him of it. “ You joke,” 
said the other. “If you have many such jokes in your head,” 
replied Curran, “ the sooner you crack them the better.” 

A Capuchin, in one of his sermons, had given offence to 
the lackeys of a nobleman, whoa few days after invited him 
todinner. The Franciscan, in the course of the repast, had 
repeatedly made signs to these valets for the means of quench- 
ing his thirst; but the spiteful attendants did not choose to 
move. The patient friar bore this with good humour, till at 
last, taking hold of his girdle or cordon, he placed the end of, 
it in the hand of the servant nearest to him, saying with a 
significant smile, “ Conduisez-moi a Vabbrevoir”—lead me to 
the horse-pond. The quaintness of the application, was in- 
stantly felt by the master of the house; a bottle of cham- 
pagne was placed on the table at the side of the Capuchin, 
and the next day the offenders were dismissed. 

General W., when past eighty years of age, married a very 
young lady of eighteen—He was an acquaintance of Kant 
the philosopher, whom he informed of his having married. 
“T donot think I have to hope for any posterity.” “Certainly 
not,” replied Kant, “but to fear.” 

AN ENVIABLE DISORDER. 

An Trish peasant founda neighbourof his one night lying 
speechless by the side of the road; and seeing an acquaint- 
ance pass by, addressed him as follows : “ Paddy, come here; 
sure, here’s Mike Murphy in the ditch, as dead as adoor-nail. 
This quarter of an hour I’ve been shaking him, and the d—1 
a foot he wags at all.” Mike Murphy dead !” said the other, 
“oh botheration to you, I'll engage he’s not dead ; sure didn’t 
he sould his pig this morning ?”—On going to him, and find- 
ing he was only dead drunk, he exclaimed, “ By Jasus, I wish 
Thad just half his disase.” 


A young Oxonian and bargeman were having a batch of 


slang one day across the river at Oxford. The bargeman as ys 


usual was beat, and not being able to geton, exclaimed, “Do 
you call yourself'a gentleman?” “Yes, I do,” said the gowns- 
wan. Then pulling up his breeches, and walking away, he 
tepbed, “ Then d—n my eyes, if I ben’t a lord.” 
_-In the “ At Home” of Mr. Matthews, he gives the follow- 
ing anecdote :—Being put on shore in Ireland, on his way to 
seek an engagement at Dublin, he gave a small trunk to a 
man to carry, Who, on their arrival at the hotel, was not sa- 
area the shitlinig that Mr. M. gave him—“And is this 
You re going to gisye, Mr. Matthews, for bring that mur- 
_ dering load?” Mr. we a little astonished at ihe fellow’s 
knowing his hame, inquire how itcould be. Och! don’t I 
know you well enough, Mr. Matthews ! and don’t I know that 
your honour'll gi’me another sixpence!”—M. “Well, if you'll 
tell me how You came to know m&, I will give you another 
sixpencel! “Will you though, honour bright? »—M., “ Yes, I 
will. > “Why then, didn’t I read your good looking name on 
a little brass plate at the top of your honour’s trunk— 
Blessings on the Sunday schools for it !—M. “Well, here’s 
ashilling, give me sixpence back.” “D—n the bit ofa Biopetice 


T’ve got; but I'll run and fetch one, and be back in—” M. 
“Not got one! why I saw one in your mouth this moment.” 
—* And is it that you mane? would I, think ye, be giving 
your honour a sixpense out of my dirty mouth?”—M. “ Well, 
keep the shilling.” —* Ah! good luck and success to your ho- 
nour !—has your mother any more of ye?” 

A country squire, lately married, was, in due time blessed 
with a fine thumping boy. The neighbours were all very 
kind in their inquiries after the infant and its mother, to 
which the usual answer of “as well as can be expected” was 
returned. This did not satisfy two old maiden ladies, who 
wished to know which the child resembled—papa or mama ? 
The squire politely imformed them that, at that early age, it 
was impossible to determine the point. Ina short time, how- 
ever, they repeated the question, when he sent them word 
that, for their satisfaction, he had just been examining his 
child, and that “ he was very like his father before, and very 
like his mother behind,” The question was not repeated. 

‘The first dandy of the present day was lately accosted by 
a beggar with “ God bless your honour, pray give me one 
cent.” “Tnever saw a cent—I have heard of the coin.” 

An exquisite was lately applied to by an urchin to read for 
him the inscription on the collar of a stray dog which he had 
found, in order that he might get something by restoring it 
to its owner. He complied, and read the following : 

Steal me not! myself and collar 
Both are barely worth « dollar; 
Puppies SHOU hatriendl aaah other | 
‘See me home, then, dearest brother? 


He put down the dog, and departed. 


SPORTING INTELLIGENCE. 


GLOUCESTER, CAMPFIELD RACES, Va. 
Will commence on Tuesday, the 30th day of April, and 
continue four days. 
First Day.—A Propuce Sweerstaxe for Cours and Fi- 
Lies—Mite Hears—$100 Enrrancy, h. ft.—Nive- 
TEEN Ewrnies and CLosep.—viz. 
ae peniea by Roskingham. 
ly Spectator by Rockingham. 
Aun by Monsieur meson: 
Granville by Monsieur Tonson, 
Florizel Mare by Monssieur Tonson, 
- Hambleton Mare ny ontiaar 'Tonson, 
+ Nancy Warren by Medley. 
Virago by Monsieur Toneon. 
+ Polly Hopkine’s dam O/ Mons. Tonson. 
Heath by Monsieur Tonson. 
prions Mare by Medley. 
bella by Monsicur Tonson. 
iarriett by Medley. 
ister to Baya by Medley. 
+++» Merino Ewe by Medley. 
Betsey Baker by Monsieur Tonson. 
* +»Doctor Mare by Monsieur Tonson. 
Watt H. Tyler --~ -do-+Jack Andrews Mare by Monsieur Toneon. 
George B, Poindexter «+ +do.+--++-++ ++. Moll Brown by Rockingham. 
Same Day.—Tne Annuat Swerrstake for Cours and F- 
LIBS, NOT EXCEEDING FOUR YEARS OLD, ‘THAT NEVER 
WON A RACE OVER ANY ESTABLISHED COURSE—MILE 
Heats.—Enrrance $50—to Ciose THe EveNinc 
PREVIOUS. 
Day.—Post Sraxe—Two Mun Hears.—Ex- 
TRANCE $100, h. ft—Free ron att—$100 ro ne 
ADDED HY THE PRorRIETOR—ro CLOSE ON THE 15th 
ov ArniL,—TuREE OR MORE ‘TO MAKE A RACE.—EN- 
TRIPS TO BE MADE WITH THE Prorriptor. 


William yep . 
Gee 

John M. Bott 
William Minge 
John GC. Whiting - 
‘Thomas Walker. 


Seconp 
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Tuinv Day.—Jockry Cur purse $400, wirnovr viscount. 
THREE MILE HEATS. ENTRANCE TO MEMBERS $20; 
orners $40, ‘ 


Fourra Day.—A swerpsTake, PLAY or PAY, MILE HEATS. 
Entrance $50. To ruis STAKE THERE ARE SEVEN 
SUBSCRIBERS, 

By order of the Club, 
‘ TOM CARY, Proprietor. 
The Committee appointed to survey the Campfield course, 
have reported the course three feet from the poles, a short 
15 feet of one mile, 


perb grey Horse Avrocrar, imported last summer 
\ m Jackson, Esq, of New-York, will stand for mares 
during the ensuing season at Bradshaw’s Hotel, in the village 


of Harlem, at $35. For pedigree and performances, see 
page 36. 


Auexanoer L. Borrs, Esq. of Richmond, Virginia, has 
rented the Union Course for the ensuing May races, and will 
assume the management of it. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST 


OF THE 
WINNING HORSES IN THE UNITED STATES, 
DURING THE YEAR 1832. 


A 


By ARAB, son of Sir Archie, b. dam Bet Bounce by (im- 
ported) Sir Harry, grandam by (imported) Medley. 
Age. No. Prizes. 

4.—ch. f.—Tunnnons, dam by Bellair, J. J. Harrison's, Purse 
$200, two mile heats, at Milledgeville, Geo.—Purse 
8150, milo heats, at Oglethorpe, Geo... . OO) 
4.—ch. f.—Ananta Frurx, dam by Shylock, J.S. Garrison's, 
‘The Silver Cup and Urn, best three in five mile heats 
at Norfolk, Va.—s150, 2 mile heats at Newhope, N, C. . 
6,—ch. h.—Cayesnr, 
at Jackson, 
6.—b. h.—Banos Dr Kaun, dam by Virginia, Jamea J. Harri- 
son's ‘The Silver Cup, and the entrance money added, 
mile heats, at Milledgeville, Geo. 
h—Rocnamnrav, Leonard Straw’s, Sweepstakes $300 
added to a Silver Cup, mile heats, at Bowlingreen, 


Bryant's, fourth day's Puree, at Newhope, 
By ALEXANDER, gr. son of Pacolet,dam Jenny Riland. 
2.—ch. f—Parsry, dam by Robin Grey, Handicap Purse, $100, 
and the gate money, best three in five, mile heats, at 
‘Suynnnab) Geoisa:- «ove ce vans veanceeccsds ens eee 1 
By ARATUS, son of Director—Dam by Sir Harry, gran- 
dam by (imported) Saltram. 


4—b. m.—Berery Hannisox, S, Davenpor’s, dam Jenny 
Cockney, Purse 8150, two mile heats, at Madison, Ky. . 1 


eNO 


By BERTRAND, b, foaled in 1821, son of Sir Archie, dam 
Blzaby) (imported) Bedford, grandam by (imported) fam- 


rind. 


f—Rarrissnaxe, dain by West’s on, Ralph B. 
Tarleton’ Servepetakes @376, with $60 added, at Lex: 
ington, Ken., two mile heats—Sweepstakes, $ 
two mile heats, at Georgetown, Ken.- 


3—b. 


Age. No. Prizes. 
3———S.—Piano, dam by Pacolet, Mr. J. Budd's, Purse $600, 
four mile heats, Juckson Course, New ee Lou, 
—Purse $500, three mile heats, at Florence, Ala... «. «+ 
4—b. h—Woovrecken, dam by Buzzard, R. B. Turleton’s, 
Purse $200, rwo mile heata, at Franklin Tenn.—Purse 
£250, three'mile heats, at Madison, Ken,+..+.ss++se- 
2—». f—dam by Potomack, Mr. Abner Cunningham's, Sweep- 


stakes $150, at lison, Ken... . 2... oceans 1 
4.—b. ¢.—RicHanp Sryocetox, dam Blackeyed Si Mr. 
WillaViley's, Purse $300, three mile Heats, Lex 
a Ken.—Purse 600, four mile heats, at Souleviliey 
Chace a Peer ac ceo seeausecd 2 
3.—ch. f—Anoverra, dam by Pi Dr. E.Warfield’s, Purse 


200, two mile heats, at Louisville, Ken.—The Oaks 
and plate, value $100, and the entrance money, mile 
heats, atthe anme place... se. eee e sete ee 
3.—th. c.—Isona, dam by Bonaventure, Wm. Thompeon’s, Purse 
$100, two mile heats, at Circleville, Okino ieee 1 


By BUSSORA, Arabian, ch. imported. 
b.—Bussona Virorsta, Mr. Hill's, Match for $1000, 


inst a Kentucky horse, Broomtail, one mile o 
aE Norfolles Virginio acne z my 


b. h.—Dvreness, Bussora, Mr. Monfort’s, a Match for — 


dolle. one mile out, at Dutchess County Races, N. Y. 
Match lls. mile hi 
place.: 


By BLIND DUROC. 


ch. g.-Fox, J. Emmons, Puree $50, with the entrance mo- 
ney added, mile heats, at Dutchess County, N. Y.«+« +1 


Cc 


By CONSTITUTION. 
4.—ch. ¢—dam by Swectlipe,E. Spark’, Purse §100, £2, en- 
paar money added, mile heats, at Hurricane Hill, 
4.—ch. ¢-—Constitvriox, (alias Maneater,) Col. B. Hollinge- 
warth’s, the third day's Puree, two mile heats, at 
Franklin County, Tenn. eee eee -1 
By CONQUEROR, son of Wonder, (cripple,) dam by 
(imported) Saltram, grandam by (imported) Dare Devil. 
|.—br. c.—d Driver, R. Smith’s, Pi 8150, with $20 
i = aed, being catrasee money, Se my | | 


By CAROLINIAN, b. foaled in 1815, son of Sir Archie. 
|—ch. c.—Rep Ro’ dam by ted) Druid, 
$ PS virginia wildntr, Rg Syren, Red tere 
henis, at Jerugalem Spring, Va. +++ +en-+00s000+ 
—b. m— Prsr, dam by Spread 
E es aT ed A ote 
Puree $200, two mile heats, at We eee 
By CLIFTON, son of Wonder, foaled in 1815, by Diomed 
out of Iris, by (Graported) Stirling, grandam by (import- 
ed) Cur de Lion, gr. grandam by (imported) Ob- 
security. 
4.—<h. Cae sie cainy. (imy Z: ie H. Asie 
Pare 8600, two mile heats, ‘at the Central 
Baltimore, Md —Purse 
ame place. «« 
By CHEROKEE, by Sir Archie, dam Young Roxana by 
ear ML Halley's, Purse 6150, 
—t by ip, H. H. ley" 
Pe Or eats) Gelli ORI eater cet 1 


By CHESTERFIELD. 
Mare, G. D. Crockett’ 
St. f—eordeqaien 7, aed toa ier Cu me eat 
at Bowlingreen, Va.s-+-<++-+++00++ : 
CONTENTION, son of Sir Archie, dam by (im- 
Buy Dare Devil, grandam by Virginia Wildair, son of 


imported) Fearnought. , 
pe {.—Fronipa, W. H. po Sweepstakes; ($500, ile 
Hare's, Sweepstakes, 


heats, at Free Hill, Vi =f 
——-f.—Kare Kesxos, Otway P. / 

* $100, mile honts, at Taylorsville, Va.-2+=++-=+++00+- 4 

6.—<h. g—Tnovr, Mr. Hann’s, Jockey Club, Purse 9500, four 


two mile heats, at the 


1 


ee 


THE NEW-YORK SPORTING MAGAZIN 


AND 


By DIRECTOR, son of Sir Archie—dam Sappho, by Tar- 

tar—grandam Sultana, by (imported) Spread Eagle. 
No. Prizes. 
5.—ch m—Many Francis, dam by Gallanins Col, Singleton's, 
Sweepstakes, two mile ts at Charleston, S.C. 

Purse $200, two mile heats, atCamden, S. C. 
$250, two mile heats, Deadfall, S.C. 
4.—, {—E1iza Wiarton, dam by Bedford, Thomas Dos- 
well’s.—Purse $200, two mile heata, ar Broad Rock, 
Vo.—Puree $200, to mile heats, at Taylorsville, Va. 
—Second doy, Jockey Club Purse, three mile heats 

at Taylorsville, Va.-- + 

6.—ch. m.—Fiona M‘Ivor, dam by Gallatin, J. J. Harrison’ 
Purse 8375, four mile heats at Milledgeville, Geo. 

By DIOMED, supposed to be Ragland’s. 
5.——b. h—Annacox, dam by Whip, Mr. Stapp’s—Purse 8210, 
two mile heats, at the Central Course, Greensburgh, 


Age. 


By ECLIPSE (American, ) ch. foaled in 1814, got by Duroc, 
dam Miller's Damsel, by (imported) Messenger—grandam 


A 
3. 


c—J. W. Wi 
Broad Roc! 
3.—ch. f—J. M. Bott's, dam by 
mile heats, at Fairfel 
3—--c.—J. M._ Bott's Stall 


Playon, Sweepstakes $300, 
ld, Va: 


Newmarket, Va--- 


H 
By HENRY, ch. son of Sir Archie, dam by Diomed, foaled 
in 1819—grandam by Bellair. 


3.—ch, f—Zrre.a, dam by imported Expedition, James 
ree §300, two mileé heats, at Cheraw, 


Wright’ 
s. C 
5,—ch. m.—Crresr: 
two mile heats, at Dutel 


J 


8, Pur 


dam Cinderilla, by Duroc, Purse $200, 
ounty, N. Ys « 


By JOHN RICHARDS, son of Sir Archie, dam by Pee- 
bles’s Rattler—grandam by old Medley. 

5.—b. h—Guxenat Jackson, dam Honesty, by (imported) Ex- 

dolls. mile 

100, two mile 


dition, J. H. Van Mater’s, Purse 
Peat at Monmouth, N. J.—Pure 


| Gmported) by Pot8os. 

3.—ch. c.—Gopotrnine, Col. Singleton’s—the sweepstakes for 
three year olds, of $600, at Columbia, S. C., two mile 
heats.—Purse $320, three mile heats at the same place, — 
Purse $300, three mile heats, at Camden, S. C._—Purse 
9500, three mile heats, at Broad Rock, Va.---- 
5.—ch. h.—Gortan, dam by a brotherof Sir Walter, son of 
Hickory, J. J. Harrison's —Purse $300, two mile heats 
at Tree Hill, Va.—Puree $250 at Newmarket, Va., two 

nile hea —Purse $300, four mile heats, at Fairfield, 
‘a 
6.—ch. h.—Mowmovru Ectirse, Mr, J. H. Van Mater’s, Purse 
— two mile heats. 
ch. h.—Tvrx, dam by Bussora Arabian. 
mile heats, Union Course, L..- ++. ..-+++ 0000+ +» 

6.—gr. h.—O’Ketty, brother to /Eriel, out of Empress, by Fi 
nancies, Mr. J.C. Sleyen’s.-Purse $300, three ‘mile 
heats Union Gourss, L. I—Purso $300, three milo 
heats, at Dutchess County, N. ¥.—Puree $500, four 


mile pa = Dutchess County, N. Y.—A purse at 
ton, N. J.-- B-nerec 
on, out of Maid of 


Tren 
3.—ch. c.—Mepoc, dam by (imported) Ex, 
the Oakaby (imported) S oR sas aay tes, 
sweepstikes $1900, for three year olla, mile heats 
Durcheas County, N. ¥.—-Sweepatakes for three yeat 
olds, $1500, mile heats, at Central Course, Maryland... 
4.—h. ¢—Cnr1 
Sweeps 
3.—ch. ¢.—Maseaniello, dam Cinderell 
ven's—The mweepstakes for 
Dutchess County, N.Y. 
4,—<h, ¢.—Fesrivat, dam by Timoleon, Mr. J. J. Harrison's, 
Purse 8275, three ‘mile heats at Milledgeville, Geo. 
---Purso $250, mile heats, the best three in five, at 
Ogelthrope, Geo. «+. ...00s5 
5.—b. m.—Jnanerte, dam by Cock of the Rock- 
. three mile heats, at Cheraw, S, C. . 


‘Purse $200, two 


dam Shilling's Crop mare, Mr. Boyce’s.— 
es $150, two mile heats at Washington City, . 

by Duroc, Mr. R. Ste- 

year olds, $1200, at 


by (imported 
Paci ioy 


G 
By GALLATIN, Bostick’s. 
3.—gr, f—Bersxy Baker, Maj. John G. Boatich’ 
day's Purse, two mile heats, Franklis 
By GOHANNA, b. so: 


Belt 


', Second 
RTD ET ee 
n of Sir Archie, dam Merino Ewe 
) Jack Andrews, grandam’ Spot, by Ciapetea 


3. 
2—-b. ¢—Mr. Joshua Corprew's, sweepstake, on 


1) By MUCKLE JOHN, son of Sir Archie, dam by Bellair. 


4.—ch. c.—Mucktx Jonn, dam by Highflyer, Col, J. R. Spann's 
ee at 


5.—ch. h.—Joux Henny, Col. RH. 


3. ‘Svasey, dam Mr. Bullock's, purse $250, 
oe tae : Alay Heats ds Hillsborough, IN. Giese eee 2 
gr. f—Many Raxpotrs, W. H. Roane’s, Sweepstakes | By MON! EUR TONSON, b. son of Pacolet, dam by Top 
00, mile heal at Tree Hill, Va.—Purse Gall f Gallatin, grandam by Grey Medi 
two mile heats at Fairfield, Va.—Syeepstaken $1300, son of Gallatin, grandam by Grey Medley. 
two mile heats nt Norfolk, Va.—Si Stakex, 3.——b. Watson's, the stallion stakes, $1000, mile 
a Tah ee a Va:. te heots, at Tree Hill, Va. Fyasereeneveeseens 
—Axvit, Win. Newby's, Swee $450, mi 3—2. c—Axvit, Col. Wm. Wynn's, dam Isabella, by Archi 
hata ti Broa Rock, Wa—Insde Stakes of @2hae T siyeopauakes $700) mils eau ws Norfolk, Ware arses 
fle Va for mils ents srscestse ere Ne, | henner, Sepa 1000, two mile ean 


6 82 


heats, at Dutchess County, N. ¥ 


5—b. h—Fivixe Durcamay, dam by American Eclipse. 
Bela Badger's, Purse $1000, four mile heats, at the 
Central Courts, Baltimore,” Md.—-Purse @500, four 
mile heats, at the Union Course, Long Island, N. ¥, 
Purse $500, four mile heats, at Lancaster, Pa 
4.—b. c—Uxcux Sam, dam Sally Barter, by Ogle's O: 
Gen, 'T. M. Foreman's, Purse $100, best three in five, 
mile heats Eastern Shore, Maryland, Jockey Club: ---1 


By KOSCIUSKO, by Sir Archie, dam ate by (import- 
ed) Bedford—grandam (imported) Anvilina, by Anvil, son 
of King Here 

5.——b. m.—Satty Bacon, E. W. Harrigon’s, Third Day's Puree 

mile heats, the best three in five, at Barnwell, S. C-. 
3—ch. c.—Presipent, dam by Hamiltonian, Col. Burford’s, 
Puree $160, two mile heats, at Franklin, Ten.—P 
$200, two mile heats, at Lexington, Ken 


L 
By LITTLE PECOnE ert of old Pacolet, dam by Al- 
a 


2——gr. f—dam by Tipton’s Bedfor 
heats, at Hurricane Hill, 


M 
By MARYLANDER, foaled in 1821, son of Rattler, dam 


Noli me Tangere, by Top Gallant out of Sir Archie’sdam, 
br. c.--Reronm, Match for $200 at Washington City,-.1 


ss1 


Sweepstakes $700, mil 
nn 


By MARSHAL NBY, gr. son of Pacolet, dam Virginia, 
full sister to Desdemona, by (imp.) Dare Devil. 


dam White Feathers, R.H, Lon; 
eats, at Hillsborough, N. C.. 


¢ mile out, 
at New Hope, N.C... ++ ts Tce iee 


Fa 8215, at Columbia, S. ©, 
harleaton, »S, C., two mile he: 

mile heats ut Camden, S. C. : 
Long's, dnm by Old Galla- 
tin, purse 8250, twomile hents, at Mariana, Florida -...1 


Sh ean 


3 


HE AMERICAN AND ENGLISH TURE. 


4 
MES oe ce No. Prizes.| Age. No, Priz 
—b. LW. Garth's Sweepaakes $260, mila heats at Rocky ,|8-—— bean Cue, dam of Gallatin, Win, B. Rohseatatet 
Mow ‘a . 
=. ; SEhoen wey Sweepstakes, mile heats, five subscribers, at New: 
3—1. £—Muss Toxsox, dam by Shylock, A Ra market, Va.--Sweeptakes 61050, mile heats, at the 
$100, mile heats, at Franklin, Tenn-+.< same place---Sweepstakes, 8500, mile heats, at Cen- 
3—t. f—LapyBinowoon, dam by Medley, mile heats, Sweep- tral Course, Baltisnore, Md.---Sweepstakes, two mile 
stakes, Purse €400, and a Silver Cup, at Bowlin heats, at Tree Hill, Va. 


green, Va. 


Seep nse sp ae om! 


By NAPOLEON. 
5.—ch. m.—Poty Kexxzpy, J. H. Towne’s, dam by Seagull, 
Handicap Purse $200, mile heats, at Cherave,  C. 
~The Third day's Puree, three mile heats, at E 
borough, N. Cie... 
Miss Oocr, dam by Pacolet, SMiott's, Sad- 
die, value $50, and entrance money added, mile heata 
at Florence, Ala-+++-+*+.+ ‘vty 
Pocawoxras, J. Connolly's, $200, mile heat 
threo in five, at Huntsville, Ala 
Haisrorst, dam Hagar, Mr. Mitchell's, Purse 
$135, at Greensburg Central Course, Keny.--+.--++ + 1 


O 


By oe BEN BOX, Son of American Eclipse, dam Maid 
of the Oaks by (imported) Spread Eagle, grandam b 
(imported) Shark. us oe 4 

sr. £—Jaxn Gary, dam by Oscar, J. H. Van Mater's, a 

Sweepstakes, €—, two mile heats, at Monmouth, N.J+--1 


4 


By PACIFIC, son of Sir Archie, dam Eliza, sister to old 
latin, by (imported) Bedford, grandam by Mambrino. 

. g—Swarrino Tontix, W. 8. Harding's, Paria $1000, 
mile heats, at New Iberia, Lou. +--+ ++-+++:++2 32 800* 


By PHGS3NOMENON, son of Roanoke, dam Young F'ren- 


6. 


zy. 
4,—ch. o—Exprrcration, dam by Gallatin, Thos. B, Byrd's, 
Purse $200, two mile heats, at Yorkville, S, Cw perverse 1 
. 


By RATTLER, son of Sir Archie, dam by (imported) Robin 
Tedbreast, grandam by (imported) Obscurity. 
3.——b, ~Paimeno, Mr. Adam's, Post Sweepstakes: dols. 
mile heats, at Fairfield, Va.---Colt Stake $1600, two 
mila heats ot Newmarket, Va.- Seesaces 
3.—ch. c—Conres, Mr. Hickerson's, Sweepstakes $550, mile 
heats, at Middleburgh,Va.-—-Purse $100, mile heats, 
beat three in five, at Warrenton, Vass + 
3.—ch. Rep Jacket, Mr. Noland’s, Third day? 
heats, the beat three in five, at Middleburgh, 
Ente, dam by Sir Ha), Stallion Stakes, at Wash- 


3—ch. f. 


ington City att reall 
b. m.—Jemima, J. M. Botts, Pr 
heats, at Taylorville, Vi 


3.—ch. f,—Potty Wasuinorton, Jai 
heats, at Circleville, Ohio. 
By ROB ROY, ch. foaled in 1814, son of Gracchus, dam- 
(imported) Lady Bunbury by Trumpeter, grandam Theo- 
pha by Highflyer. ; - 
5. ch h---Roxeoy, dam by Oscar,Capt. Terrett’s, Second day's 
puree, two mile heats, at Middleburgh, Va. 
$200, two mile heats, at Washington City- 


cS 


4. che—Ace of Dranos, dam by Florizel, Mr.N. Lu 
Tough's, Sweepstakes 9300, threo wille heats at 


Washington City-..++++ (as adeno euser bad Reerell 
6. 
4.  {-—Naxcy Mitren, dam byHephestion, Mr.Tony Lump- 
Ge cints; subscription. pursé,, mile heats, at Yorkville, 
S. C., Entrance money received, during the racesa 
Hadar best three in five, mile heatspat, the same 5 
By RELIANC 
3. gr £—Many Beavront, E. W. Ha day's 


purse, two mile heats, at Barny 


: $s : : 
By SIR ARCHIE, b. son of Gorperied Dine e, dam Casti- t 
all times be thankfully received. = 
1 , 


nira by (imported) Rockingham, grandam by Trentham. 
Paes pee dam Bet Bounce, by (impor. Sir Har. 
ry, Puree $250, two mile heats at wrenceville, Va. 


4.—b. c—Zinoanne, dam bj 


Gyoportsd) Chance, J. 8. Garr 


ton’s Jockey Club, Purse $800, at Fairfield, Va.—- 
ae takes 82( le heats, at Jerusalem Spring, 
(me 


3.—b. h.—Witp Witt or Tire Woops, dam by Gallatin, Mr,Per- 
A 1y's Puree 6350, three milelheats, at Tuscaloosa, Ala-++- 
.——ch. c.—dam by Rattler, Jamea J. Harrison's, Si 
oi, 0s Lawrecoaville Vain ete 
To be continued, 


TO THE SECRETARIES OF ALL THE RESPECTIVE 
JOCKEY CLUBS. 


Not having an official return from the Secretaries of the 
Columbia (S. C.) and Savannah (Geo.) Jockey Clubs of the 
races wihch were held at those places in January, and being 
without any information relating thereto other than that noted 
in the Telescope and Georgian, we haye gleaned the matter 
contained in those papers, arranging the same in calendar 
form, supplying such omissions as to age, colour, and pe- 
digree, as we ourselves were preyiously in possession of, 


1 | It is much to be desired that Secretaries would be particular 


in noting these things. In addition to age and colour, the pedi- 
gree ought to be given as far as the sire and dam, a distinc- 
tion become indespensably necessary, in consequence of our 
having so many horses of the same name; it also enables 
the editors of sporting publications to make up the yearly 
list of winning horses without error as to their descent ; and 
the confusion and doubt, which at a future date must other- 
wise exist, will be avoided by attending to these particulars. 
By the by, we dislike the word secretary, as connected with 
Race Courses—Clerk of the Course is the proper title. 

We respectfully solicit the Secretaries of all Clubs, or rather 
the Clerks of all Courses, to transmit, as early as possible, 
tothe Editor of the New-York Sporting Magazine, accounts 
of Races held, and past—Forthcoming Races—Matches 
made—and Sweepstakes open or closed. It would be anim- 
portant addition, were the weights, as established by rule, 
annexed tothe accounts of races: although the time be given, 
unless we know the age and weight carried, we remain 
in the dark, and altogether unable to form any thing like a 
just comparison of the merits of horses in the different sec- 
tions of the Union. In the States of New-York and New- 
Jersey. the weights are the same, and heavier than in any 
ofthe States. In Maryland and Virginia, they are alike, but 
less than the former. In South Carolina, they differ still from 
those of Virginia and Maryland, being somewhat heavier than 
the latter, yet lighter than those of New-York. In Missis- 
sippi, we perceive that they vary somewhat from either of 
the above. What those are in Tennessee, Kentucky, and 
Ohio, we cannot say with cereal but PreeDme sheng 

ttern from Virginia. The time taken to perform any gh 
fistasees unaccompanied by a knowledge of the ‘weight car- 
ried, is no criterion by which a correct opinion can be formed. 
Gentlemen therefore, in making reports, must see the impor- 
tance of accompanying them, with the weights as established, 
which, together with all particulars however minute, will at 


Epiror. ~ 


= 


THE NEW-YORK SPORTING MAGAZINE, ETC. 


R-A.C LNG. C A, BAND ALR, 
183 2. 


COLUMBIA, §. C. .Mr, M. C. Ligon’s f. Eliza Jackson by Sir Andrew, on 


4 s— by Financier—fouryears........... Bo coe 
Toa wie ieee . Mr. J. Harrison’s ¢. Joab, by Sir Andrey 


i .m. Li by Sir Willi tomac—four years.............-- MF a 9's asistemjelns 
Pos re TER yee 4 a a Mr. W.G. Hann’s c. Tatnall, by Sir William, d: 


Col. W. R. Johnson’s gr. m, Bonnets , by Sir Hambletonian—four years... . 
Charles, dam Reality, by Sir Archie, five years...... 2dr.| __Mr.J.S. Pope's h. Bacchus, 
Time—eight minutes—won by two lengths; two to one| Shark Rattler—six years. ...............-.. 
on Bonnets O’Blue. Time—first heat, six minutes twenty seconds—second 


Tuorspay, Jan. 29—Jockey Cius Purse—roor mie nears. | heat, six minutes eighteen seconds. , 
Col. J.R. Spann’s ch.h. Muckle John, by Muckle John, Frivay, Fes. 1—Jockny Ciun Purse $3800—rwo MILE HRATS. 
dam by Highflyer, five years... ... perc esate cee 1..1) | Mr. M,C. Lignon’s c. Cannibal, by Muckle John—four 
Col. W. R. Johnson’s ch. h. Collier, by Sir Charles’s ORS 2s. Oe on Seneca ne Ree meee» ae 
dam by Whip—six years............ potters 2 2!" Mr.J. S. Pope’sc. Expectation, by Phoenomenon— 
Collier, the fayourite—but he ran restive, track very heavy-| four years..... Pea ee 
Wepnespay, 30—Jockry CLup Purse—THREE MILE HEATS-| | Mr J. Harriso1 


Mr. R. Singleton’s ch.c. Godolphin by Eclipse—four moleon—four years -2 dr. 
JY CSN 8 statnntclnnt els Mie een teenie eee ees ss 121) ‘Time—first heat four minutes nine seconds—second heat 
Col. W. R. Johnson’s ch. f. Betse’ four minutes six seconds. 


tention—four years. . 
Col. Richardson’s c 


Saturpay 2—Hanpicap Purse $200——ne nears. 
a ey Mr. J. Harrison’s c. Joab, by Sir Archie, dam by Po- 

damn Transport} se ueinnis: eae et dist, | tomac—four years, handicapped SET > sae 86. 11 

‘Time—first heat six minutes one second—second heat six| _Mr.Montomolin’s f. Patsey Wallace, by Alexander— 
minutes ten seconds—third heat six minutes six seconds,—| three years,...... 20.0... se...) handicapped 751, 2 2 
Bertrand, the favourite, against the field—track yery heavy] Mr. ’sh. Uncas—five years... . do. 100i. 3 3 
==rained hard during the race. First heat won by a length: second heat won by two 
Tuorspay, Jan. 31—Jockey Crus Purse—two mite nears. | lengths. F 

W.R. Johnson’s b. c. Herr Cline, by Sir Archie, dam Time—first heat two minutes one second—second heat 


by Gallatin—three years 1 1} two miputes. iM 
P. M. Butler’s ch. f. Saluda. -22 CHERAW, 8. C. 
R. Singleton’s ch. c. Jim Crow. .....3 3} Wepnespay, F'rn,6—Jockey Crun Purse $342—rarer 
Hanpicap——rurer MILb HEATS. MILE HEATS. 


Mr. J. Wright’s ch. f. Zitella, by Henry, dam by ita- 
ported pay 99tb.—four years......-........-. plik 
Note.—Handicap, a technical signification, familiar to b Mr. A. Leal Slazy by Muckle John, dam 22 
Sportsmen, means an adjustment of the weight which each| °Y, —LOUr Yearg:\. «cm inetce ene Beeinres 


horse shall ca _ Time—first heat six minutes five seconds—second heat 

performaticsealy sixminutes nine seconds. 

standing regulation, upon those possessing extraordinary ‘THurspay, 7—Ponse $213 —rwo MILE HEATS. 

powers, and diminishing the burden of others, according to} Mr. J. Wright’s b. c. Mordecai, by Van Tromp, dam 

the judgment of persons appointed for that purpose, called| by Sir Archie; 90is.—three VRAYA sete een cate sin\eidagls 

Handi-in-cappers. Therefore, the giving an account of a| Mr, A. R. Ruffin’sb. f. Delilah, by Sir Archie, dam 

Handicap race, without particuiarly noting the age of each} by Herod; 99%.—four YOAIS odels cide wcigesx accesses. 22 

horse and the weight imposed, is doing nothings Time—first heat four minutes ten seconds—second heat 
BONAVENTURE COURSE, SAVANNAH, GEO. | three minutes fifty-eight seconds. 

Webnespay, Jan. 30—Jockey CLup Purse $700-—rour| FRt0AY, 8—Hanpicar Porse $213 —nest Tunes iN rive 

MILE HEATS. MILE HEATS, 
Mr, A. R. Ruffin’s b. f. Delilah—a feather—four 


Col. J. Spann’s b.m. Sally Hornet, by Sir Charles, 
dam by Hornet—six years 121 
Mr. W. G. Hann’s c. Rattlesnake, by Bertrand, dam 
vel bi Paragon—three years 
r.M. 


cdtipoogss dist. 


sear—four years conds—second 
: Be JS. Po Ey Sree 
am by Gallatin—} 3) Fle isbutjustice to Zitella to state, that in the first heat of the Hand- 
‘ Mr. J, Harrison’s f, icap race, ue Ton serenity’ or eight ahr nthe ae rei Tost the ba 
‘ord—four years 5 dr.}only bya length: In tho pace! Ben eho was still more unfortu- 
Mr. Monteolin’ nate, losing about two hundred yards. nm ahe did getin motion, it 
Robin ‘was nece! very foot, to save her distance, 
ime— wot the Chane Today Olan 
heat, eight minutes forty-five seconds. ‘accopt our thanks, we Faust, nd, pa a 


vo that Zitelln, saddled with ninety- 
lila four years, carrying only a 


= Expectation carried nine pounds over his due weight. i 
HORSDAY, 31, Jookny Crus Purse $500, THREE MILE HEATS. 4 feather who had, with her due weight, run a 


Col. J.R. Spann’s h, 
Saucy Anan cal Van Buren by Seagull, dam 


run in three minutes fifty-eight seconds. A threo year old, wi 
Pgery 1 1) pounds, against a four year-old; with a feather, to uslodke quoct. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS, 


TiHse. PAU BaIEC 


IN GENERAL. 


*- Since we first issued the Prospectus of this work, we re- 
solved to increase the size of our page, in order tu give room 
for engravings, upon a larger scale than the usual octavo 
form would admit of, and have consequently somewhat cur- 
tailed the number of leaves, though’not in the ratio that we 
have enlarged their dimensions. Our original plan was to. 
haye given about sixty common octavo pages, exclusive of 
what might be taken up by the Racing Calendar annexed; 
making in the whole about seventy-two pages, or four and 
a half sheets, which is the size of each number of the English 
Sporting Magazine. We find, however, that each of our en- 
larged pages takes in as much matter as is contained in two 
and one quarter of those of the English work. Thus, three 
of our sheets, or forty-eight pages, such as we now afford, 
and our intention to give in future, will contain as much as 
could be comprised in one hundred and eight pages of the 
English Magazine. ‘Therefore, one of our numbers will, in 
point of matter, be equal to one and a half of the English 
sporting periodical; consequently, our subscribers gain fifty 
per cent. by the alteration. 

The Plates in this our first number were intended for a 
page corresponding in size with our original design, and in 
the hands of the artist before the variation as to dimensions 
was resolved upon. In our future numbers they will be 
greatly enlarged, and in many instances done upon steel, to 
us a very expensive addition, We haye now engaged the 
best artists, and find it absolutely necessary to adyance the 
price of our subscription to T'en Dollars, of which we now 
give notice, 

Those gentlemen who haye already intimated their inten- 
tion to become subscribers, we shall of course supply with 
the twelve numbers for the first year on the terms we first 


made known, Eight Dollars; butall subscriptions, forwarded 
after this notice, must be Ten Dollars, payable in advance. 
This to some may seem high; nevertheless, we feel war- 
ranted in declaring the work cheaper to subscribers, and at 
the same time more expensive to the proprietor, than any 
sporting periodical now published. In corroboration of 
which, (some hints having been thrown out by a subseriber 
in relation to our terms,) we beg leaye to state, that the an- 
nual subscription to the English Sporting Magazine is one 
pound shillings sterling, equal to six dollars, and sixty- 
seven cents; and that a periodical, lately published in Phi- 
ladelphia in monthly numbers, each number comprised in 
twenty-four pages, and although in quarto, does not contain, 
page for page, as muclias this work, yet the charge foritis eight 
dollars per annum, with considerably less than half our quan- 
tity of matter. We by no means wish to infer that the sub- 
scription to the publication alluded to is too high; far from 
it! but that that of the New-York Sporting Magazine is 
much too low, and that by comparison, we are more than borne 
out in what we haye advanced on the score of price. 

Such of our subserihers as wish to have a set of our Plates, 
apart from the Magazine, we will furnish, upon good plate 
paper, witha margin sufficiently large to admit of their being 
set in frames, at about thirty cents each, Non-subscribers we 
shall charge treble. 

It was our intention to have come outlast month; but the 
difficulty experienced in procuring persons capable of execu- 
ting the plates in colours, (an experimental attempt on our 
part, in which we shall persevere while a shadow of success 
remains,) brought us “toa check.” Haying at length “broke 
cover,” and “got away,” with a good scent, shall, like stanch 
hounds con! fending forthe lead, go along “ breast high.” 


